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PREFACE 

The  principal  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  conven- 
ient collection  of  facts  that  will  facilitate  the  study  and 
the  teaching  of  the  American  labor  problem.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  book  will  be  not  without  interest  for  the  general 
reader.  But  it  is  the  requirements  of  the  undergraduate 
student,  and  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  of  under- 
graduates, that  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
Where  it  was  necessary,  we  have  sacrificed  both  interest 
and  general  social  philosophy,  in  order  to  present  con- 
crete facts. 

We  believe  that  the  gravest  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  labor  problem,  and  the  most  dangerous  misapprehen- 
sions, are  caused  by  the  failure  to  view  the  problem 
broadly,  to  consider  its  many  phases  and  ramifications. 
The  labor  problem  is  greater  than  the  problem  of  trade 
unionism,  far  more  important  than  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial peace.  Impelled  by  this  conviction,  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  cover  a  broad  field  imperfectly,  rather  than  a 
narrow  field  in  detail. 

We  have  necessarily  left  much  to  be  done  by  the  teacher 
or  the  reader  himself.  There  are  important  questions, 
such  as  the  problem  of  the  unskilled  workers,  which  have 
been  passed  by  without  a  word;  there  are  logical  gaps 
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which  should  be  filled,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
progress  of  the  last  century  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
trade  unions,  strikes,  and  the  other  " remedies"  discussed 
in  Book  II;  there  are  facts  stated  and  statist ir.v  .itt-.i 
which  are  sadly  in  ricitl  of  long  critical  discussions  con- 
cerning their  prohahlc  validity  and  precise  meaning:  and 
finally,  there  has  been  gfras  no  statement  and  little  inti- 
mation of  the  general  social  theory  which  moat  logically 
and  consistently  explains  the  facta  cited. 

These  lacunae  wp  have  attempted  to  fill,  in  ami 
by  the  otttloo  of  certain  Supplementary  Readings*  de- 
signed to  eke  out  our  treatment  where  it  is  especially 
inadequate,  or  to  present  mother  point  uf  view  when  our 
interpretation  Is  particularly  dubious.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  these  defects  must  be  remedied  by  the 
teaohar  or  by  wider  reading  on  the  part  of  the  student 
himself.  It  is  impossible  to  say  all  that  should  be  said 
about  the  American  labor  problem  in  a  aingle  volume,  and 

wy  it  in  (lie  eiuierefc  w:iy  vlneh  the  temperament  of  the 

undergraduate  student  and  the  exigencies  of  the  college 
examination  require. 

The  authors  tak"Mo<ere  plivisnre  in  arknnwlrclging  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Pro- 
fessor John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  have  rend  the  mnmwrript  and  have  made  many  help- 
ful  suggestions.  To  Mr.  Max  0.  Lorens  we  are  indebted 
for  many  valuable  auKgestions  concerning  the  distribution 
of  wt-allh  Aekiiciwh(d|fi!ienfti  :ir«i  aWi  due  to  tiuiitenms 
correspondent*  in  different  part*  of  the  country  who  have 
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furnished  information,  particularly  the  various  persons 
and  firms  whose  experience  in  profit  sharing  furnishes  the 
basis  for  a  portion  of  the  chapter  upon  that  subject,  and 
to  the  editors  of  cooperative  papers  and  the  organizers  of 
cooperative  associations,  who  have  furnished  valuable 
material 
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GENESIS  OF  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 


CHAPTKH   I 


THE  LABOR  mOBI.KM  AND  ITS  GENESIS 


Id  n  v*ry  Reneral  and  abstract  sense  there  is  Biieh  a 
\\ng  as  tht  labor  problem,  irfaioh  mas  bfl  defined  as  the 
i  r«>>>l »'Ti!  d|  Improving  ih«*  conditions  Qf  employment  of 

Wlfltilm:]]-'  el.!-;:**;;.      <'t   QOttM,   this  vimplirity   Ol 

bitten  is  largely  verbal,  There  is  no  one  labor  prob- 
whnse  solution  would  carry  with  it  the  settlement  of 
all  others,  and  wo  shall  always  have  labor  ptobtau  Ml 
long  «  there,  are  oqnditi«M  of  employment  capable  of 
improvement  The  consequence  is  that  when  we  begin  to 
study  the  problem  ItdMdej  op  into  a  number  of  evils  and 
hbttjrs  like  tWMting  and  oihJld  hibor.  for  each  of  which  in 
turn  a  number  of  practical  remedies  nro  in  use  or  un<l<-r 
active  consideration.  It  is  brut,  DOTtrflrtl— \  that  most 
of  the  important  labor  problems  have  their  root*  h  thm- 
or  four  great  social  institutions.  These  institutions  it  is 
deairablc  to  keep  firmly  in  mind,  not  only  bflOftUie  of  their 
exceptional  importance,  hut  in  nrdea  thai  (ha  somewhat 
overwhelming  mass  of  details  cited  in  the  following  chnp- 
ter*  may  be  riven  a  certain  unity  of  meaninr  and  import, 
ithout  whirh  Ihey  benonui  unintelligible  and  wearisome 
First  of  all,  naturally,  is  the  ".vuv  system  itself.  II 
industrial  order  rested  cither  upon  a  basis  of  slavery 
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or  upon  one  of  socialism  the  problem  would  bo  entirely 
duTerent.  Under  those  systems,  if  successfully  operated, 
the  laborer  would  be  assured  it  place  to  work  arid  a  mini- 
mum,  at  least,  of  food,  clothes  and  shelter.  Under  the 
wage  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laborer  takes  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  securing  work  and  of  sup- 
porting himself  and  family.  Morn  important  still,  he 
must  do  this  by  selling  his  services  to  the  irrcat  masters  of 
industry.  lie  ha»  become  not  only  a  producer,  but  a  mer- 
chant as  well.  He  must  acquire  a  certain  strength  or 
skill,  and  thru  sell  it  to  the  hiwt  advantage*.  Slowly  and 
gradually  institutions  arc  perfected  to  strvngthnn  his 
weakness  and  ignorance  in  this  bargaining  with  the  cm- 
plojer.  Society  creates  customs  whii'h  burden  intostand- 
ards  of  life  or  comfort,  arid  insist  the  laborer  to  bargain 
more  effectually.  The  laborers  themselves  combine  in 
trade  unions,  by  which  these  standards  are  more  con- 
sciously fixed  and  more  tenaciously  maintained:  and  in 
time  the  laborer  begins  to  bargain  through  agents— walk- 
ing tUsgBtW.  Underlying  all  the  problem  which  will  be 
discussed,  however,  is  this  system  which  easts  upon  the 
laborer  the  responsibility  for  bis  own  maintenance,  which 
makes  him  merchant  as  well  as  producer,  and  compels 
him  to  take  his  chances  and  uake  his  welfare  upon  sue 
cessful  bargaining  in  the  labor  market. 

Second  in  order,  and  not  less  important  than  the  wage 
system   in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
problem,  is  the  highly  capitalized  form  of  modern  indus 
try.     The  introduction  of  the  capitalistic  system  has  been 
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flowed  by  great  and  unmistakable  progress  in  many 
ways,  such  as  a  general  increase  in  wages  and  a  rapid 
elevation  of  the  standards  of  life  and  comfort-  These 
lenCM  of  progress  jut  tl.-.HHsed  in  some  detail  in  the 
last  chapter.  At  tliis  point  we  desire  to-  emphasize  those 
more  unpleasant  characteristics  of  the  present  industrial 
system  wfainfa  aggravate  and  intensify  the  labor  problem. 
To  work  successfully  to-day  in  most  lines  of  industry, 
men  must  own  or  control  a  larsre  capital,  which  is  usually 

•nbodSfid    in   rxtensiv".   complex    fflfttifflntoftl    pLuitS,  and 

las  plan  under  which  production  w  corned  QD  within  these 
plants  is  usually  called  "the  Jartorgjqyatem.. ' '  The  fnc- 
tory  system  itself  Is  directly  responsible- in  a  large  d 
for  many  labor  probhyun—  child  labor,  industrial  acci- 
dents, factory  regulation,  the  unemployment  rcsmlting 
from  the  invention  of  lnbor  saving  BUnhbMI?  and  OthaT 
evil*.  It  is  indirectly  responsible,  however,  for  more  and 
sterner  problems  than  tln-v 

The  great  majority  of  men  do  not  possess  the  abilities 
or  the  opportunities  to  secure  the  larfcc  capital  necessary 
for  the  mecwaful  conduct  of  a  modern  business,  For  the 
masses,  indee.l.  it  is  true  and  increasingly  true,  that  onoe 
t  wage-earner  always  a  wage-earner.  This  permanency 
of  status  makes  the  labor  problem  in  one  rapaot  ■  clan 
struggle.  Ths-  laborer  feels  that  he  is  permanently  held 
within  a  class  whose  interests  arc,  in  part,  antagonistic  to 
those  of  Um  Rnplqyei  i  with  nrhonn  ha  bargains  and  higglr* 
over  wage*.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  too,  indus- 
becomes  more   highly    capitalized   as   time   passes, 
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making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  men  to  acquire 
industrial  indepoinl'-ncc,  and  steadily  reducing  the  pro- 
portlonata  number  of  those  who  can  act  up  establishment* 
of  their  own.  To  nemo  it  seems  that  the  complexity  of 
industry  haa  outrun  human  ability,  leaving  a  smaller  and 
*m  ill  It  t  proportion  of  men  who  are  lilt  ii  tod 

control.  Others  explain  the  phenomenon  by  aaacrting 
that,  owing  to  a  '■  il  ta4  DCy  toward*  centraliza- 

tion of  buKinesm,  I  bg  proportion  of  OMQ  have  the 

exceptional  means  and  opportunities  to  rise  to  industrial 
independence.  Whatever  the  explanation,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  of  tkl  tftd  iliut  fcho  vltunate  control  of  industry 
is  patting  into  relatively  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  with  the 
result  that  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  few  who  do  reach 
the  top  are  so  ■Qomouarj  swelled  that  they  would 
ihnaten  — if  misused— the  purity  un<l  stability  of  the 
government  ihsrlf.  The  labor  problem  is  thus  intensified 
by  a  grave  social  problem,  arisinK  from  the  strikingly 
uncoujljjiaLribution  of  wealth. 

These,  then,  nre  what.  m;ty  be  oaOfid  the  fundamental 
factors  of  the  modern  labor  problem,— thewagc  wy-n- 
i In-  permanent  status  of  the  wago-carning  clam,  the  fac- 
tory, system— with  nil  whieh  (hut  implies.  —  mid  ihe 
extreme  concentration  and  control  of  jyeadth  in-th»  hands 
of  n  very  amall  propurtift"  ftf  thft  population.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  these  fundamental  condi' 
firmly  in  mind;  but  it  is  just  aa  necessary  to  NSMOdMV 
that,  pejmananl  m  nA  ktttHutioni  may  aeeun,  they  arc 
hut  stops  or  stages  in  a  eenturicd  process  of  tvotatta), 


pa*t  unfolding  U  as  profoundly  significant  us  it* 

it urc  course   is   fnscinotinp  and  mysterious.     Let  us 

lance  briefly  hi.  tli*  geoeejs  of   tin*   rags   sjatajm  and 

capitalism,  the  two  pfltilt  ft!  QM  prvwnt  bdOfr 

sjstom. 

Almost  tin-    first    lalmriiijr   cImks   that    hislorirjd   iivnn!* 

disclose  was  composed  of  slaves.     In  the  development  of 
human  society  from  savagery  to  civilisation  tin 
a  time  when  a  comparatively  sink'iitiiry  agriaultara]   lift 
suggested  a  possible  economy  in  till  disposition  of  .-up. 
tives,  by  the  aubstitutiou  of  slavery  for  slaughter  and 

OUBJbalJflBlL      Thus  il  happens  thai   iii  Jill  tli-  vn>M   mili- 

unt  nations  of  the  world,  the  laboring  populatimi  has 
passed  through  the  stages  of  slavery  and  BMJJajj  M 
Athens,  tor  instanoe,  in  .109  FV  C  —  though  the  stuti 
bare  been  questioned  by  some  authorities— we  arc  told 
that  there  were  400,000  slaves  in  a  total  population  of 
100.  In  £gba  at  the  time  o>£  Vfexsmdi  e  i\\>-  (heat, 
according  to  Aristotle,  then-  VOro  170.1)00  slaves;  and  I 
little  later,  in  Corinth,  a  citizen  body  of  40.000  owned  and 
controlled  640.000  staves.  In  Rome,  after  tin*  second 
century  before  Christ,  the  same  condition  prevailed,— 
"everywhere  the  great  part  of  the  manual  mnrk  In  aicri- 
culture,  mining,  tradu  nnd  commerce  was  performed  by 
slaves;'1'— the  institution  of  slavery  was  entrenched 
anioug  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Koine;  and  in  Km:- 
land  St  lingered  until  about  a  century  after  the  Norman 

ivery  "lowly  softened   into  serfdom,  find  wrfdom 
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mtv  the-  wt*e»  system.  The  last  serf  did  not  disappear 
from  tftu;l*ud  until  (ho  eighteenth  century,  and  in  other 
eouutrnw  of  the  worUl  «ei  fdoui  lasted  well  into  the  nine- 
tventh  century.  Wo  need  uot  linger  over  these  facte. 
The  mmit  which  oouoerns  u*  is  why  serfdom  was  replaced 
by  tho  wane  system. 

Three  cause*  stand  out  preeminent.  In  the  first  place, 
bnndaizo  is  repugtiaut  to  tho  deepest  instincts  and  highest 
ideals  »f  the  huiuait  moo.  The  simple,  animal  instinct 
foFTreedom  musTTWre  played  an  important  part,  aided 
as  it  was  by  tho  bettor  teachings  of  the  church  and  the 
cnmnum  law.  whose  loaning,  in  Kuglaud  at  least,  was  al- 
ways toward  tho  aide  of  liberty.  Swanully,  bondage  as  a 
system  became  mvially  wasteful  'and  uneconomic.  Free- 
doni  iaw  fuller  play  to  I  ho  incentive  of  self-interest. 
■JJlirdly,  \t  Isvamo  ^ivltisMo  for  the  people  who  owned 
tho  land  to  which  tho  serf*  were  bound,  to  commute  the 
old  personal  torvioo*  into  money  \tuott, —  to  divest  them- 
selves  of  tho  roNpoitiuhdtty  for  Iho  welfare  of  their  vassals, 
while  retaining  a  money  equivalent  for  the  old  feudal 
obligations.  Serfdom,  thou,  pawed  away  because  it  was 
at  once  inequitable  and  uneconomic. 

Tho  modern  system  of  oapttatuatiou  is  often  explained 
aa  a  direct  and  immediate  re-mlt  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  oeuturv,  tho  main  features  of  which 
are  now  so  generally  understood  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recite  them  here.  This  explanation  is  substantially 
correct,  provided  wo  do  not  misconstrue  the  nature  of  the 
industrial  revolution  itself.     Many  accounts  of  the  in- 
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dustrial  revolution  lt- rids  exaggerate  the  suddcnncm  of 
the  chaiiirwi  wWch  elinraeivrijwrd  it.  and  ffive  tlie.  impres- 
sion that /tome  myateriouii  stirring  *>t  the  human  mind 
canned  a  meteoric  hurst  of  new  discoveries  and  inventions. 
from  ffiuefa  Rowed,  u  immediate  nmtat  'in-  factory  ay*- 
tern,  modern  capitalism,  and  the  separation  of  clowies.) 
with  all  their  consequences  ami  accompaniments.  This 
pretatinn  tifNguiam  the  real  nature  c#f  the  industrial 
.ntion  and  of  the  modern  labor  problem,  bottl  of 
which  arc  perfectly  natural  and  logical  results  of 
ceotn1  "ress  and  <»f  tin-  eeaseleaa  ^fTort  ton  si    m    I 

and  better  things  at  a  lower  cost.     In  order  to  emphasize 
this  find!  very  important  truth,  let  u*  note  in  hare 

nullities  the  development  tit  aiivhanical  indn^lry  fnirn  the 

of  the  wafco  system  to  the  period  of  the 
industrial  revrilution.  12]        1        ! 

■  IVudal  system  disintegrated,  industry  passed 
from  the  manors  to  the  freo  citiea  and  chartered  town*, 
where  the  escaped  ?.rrf  who  eluded  his  master  for  a  year 
and  *  day  law-aim-  free,  and  when*  tradr  ;md  industry 
were  regulated  by  the  jrilds,  Industry  under  the  (rild 
system  was  at  first  simple  and  paternalistic.  The  mas- 
ter or  manufacturer  worked  m  his  OWfl  home.  assisted  )■> 
a  few  apprenliees,  who  moved  in  their  employer's  fam:l\ 
on  term*  of  cqnnlity.  and  might  reasonably  hope  some  day 
tn  marry  into  that  family  and  »o  sneered  to  the  busini-m. 
or  in  other  ways  to  acquire  independent  establishments  of 
tbeir  own.     The  authoi  it  ies  aro  singularly  unanimous  in 

agreeing  that  in  the  beginning  th«  eraft  gilds  were  lien"- 
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ficial,  not  only  to  industry  and  tin1  laborer,  but  to  the  con- 
sumer as  well.  They  were  monopolies  and  no  man  could 
practice  a  trade  in  a  city  win*  was  not  a  memlH.'r  of  the 
gild  which  regulated  that  trade;  L»ut  they  prevented  eon- 
of  interest,  guaranteed  the  quality  of  good*,  stimu- 
lated the  organization  Mini  division  of  Inbor,  trained 
8k tiled  workmen,  regulated  apprenticeship,  and  bestowed 
DP0n  liif  .uIi.mitis  the  military-  nystrm  demaii'lei:  hy  1 1 1*  ■ 
eireuinsljoires  (if  1dc  timr.  Moreover,  their  tone  wan  dis- 
tinctly moral  and  educational,  while  they  aervod  as  the 
great  beuefit  societies  of  th    m   111  uifif  pau- 

perism, promoting  thrift,  and  cultivating  in  tlii-ir  mem* 
ber*  the  qualities  of  good  workmanship  and  active  citi- 
zenship. 

As  time  passed,  however,  the  gdds  became  close 
rations,  jealous  of  their  right*  and  privilege*.  Member- 
ship and  mastership  both  became  hereditary;  tin  dues 
were  raised:  production  VII  HniHsd  to  keep  tip  prices; 
and  onerous  regulations  were  introduced,  which  hin 
the  march  of  progress  in  production  ttd  exchange. 
After  the  jrild*  became  more  aristocratic  too,  the  old 
transition  from  apprenticeship  to  journcymnnship,  a 
from  jourueyinauship  to  mastership,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning  had  been  easy  and  practically  universal,  ban 
exceeding;,  dffflooll  A  class  of  permanent  journeymen 
was  created,  which  became  large  and  relatively  numerous 
in  western  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  With  its  appearance  the  forces  antagonistic 
to  the  gild  began  to  obtain  tin*  mastery.     In  1680  the 
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author  of  Britannia  LanQuens  records  that  "most  of  our 
ancient  corporation*  and  gilds  (have)  heenme  oppressive 
oligarchies, "'  and  u  CtfP  years  later  in  England  their 
influence  was  at  an  cud ;  though  on  the  continent  the  gild 
retained  its  importance  until  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  in  Germany  and  Austria  it  has  in  recent  yean;  been 
revived. 

Ii  is  plain  thai  the  separation  nf  (he  capitalistic  and 
trage  earning  classes  was  due  in  part  to  the  desire,  appar- 
ently ineradicable  from  the  human  mind,  to  maintain  a 
»oc in!  superiority,   ODOI   earned.    I>y  the  erection   of  I'laxa 

barriers^  When  a  few  oi  the  mastercrnftsmen  had 
accumulated  fortune*,  they  began  to  ape  the  manners  of 
landed  aristocracy,  conceived  the  ambition  of  found- 
ing  families,  and  hegan  to  mnrry  chiefly  within  their  own 
or  a  higher  claw.  \  In  the  gild*  the  richer  and  nun 
ful  masters  separated  themselves  into  a  distinct  class, 
while  the  gild  government  came  under  the  control  of  a 
►till  smaller  grODp,  the  "Court  of  Assistants,"  uliose 
Mfrulatam  <^f  industry  became  monopolistic,  avaricious 
and  harsh.  Excessive  fines  or  entrance  foes  were  required 
upon  the  admission  of  apprentices  btfl  tin-  i:iH*terdiip, 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  ttoconvoly  Uflgtfr  Hi  -1. 
and  the  custom  sprang  up  of  requiring  apprentices  to  take 
asth  tl  :t  thev  would  not  set  up  competing  establishments 
without  the  masters'  permission,  a  practice  that,  m  i'-ng- 
was  prohibited  by  Parliament  in  1536. 

hj-     lllhtwt.     tnflwnct    and     Itrrrlopttmt    of    KnylUH    Wlda, 
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Th»  innate  tendency  to  claw  seclusion  most  undoubt- 
edly be  numbered  among  tbe  cautxtx  whirh  explain  the 
appearance  of  capitalism  and  tbe  segregation  of  a  clam 
of  pennanent  wage-earners.  A  far  more  potent  erase, 
Hwwr,  b  fonnd  in  the  great  economies  effected  by  pro- 
duction on  a  Urge  acale.  A  man  working  with  a  tool  k 
much  more  productive  than  a  man  without  any  mechan- 
ical asMstanre,  and  a  man  aided  by  many  and  costly  tools 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  man  with  one.  The  enpe- 
•  riority  conferred  by  the  possession  of  capital  tends  to 
grow  and  increase;  its  advantage*  are  e?imnhitive. 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  a 
capitalistic  class,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence 
long  before  the  industrial  revolution.  On  the  continent 
a  class  of  wealthy  entrepreneurs— the  merchant  clothiers 
— appeared  in  the  woolen  industry  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth eentnry;  and  in  certain  parts  of  England  that 
industry  hod  passed  beyond  the  domestic  stage  as  early, 
at  least,  as  the  beginning  of  the  nxternth  eenlnry.  He- 
ferring  to  the  new  system  in  England  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor 
tells  us  in  his  Jf offer n  Factory  Systtm  (page  48)  that 
"the  increase  of  machinery  employed  under  :*  had 
already  become  so  alarming  by  the  time  of  Edward  VI, 
that  a  statute  (SO  und  60  Bi  VI)  was  pasted  in  that 
reign  regulating  its  use,  while  long  befboBj  snd  rv-  | 
the  end  of  Henry  VII  s  reign,  a  class  of^rreat  capitalists 
had  arisen,  using  Ha  methods  on  a  very  large  scale 
indeed  " 

■atrial  revolution  wan  not  a  eatacEvsm  of  dm 
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ehanieal  in  w;jf  i<i:is  ntid  social  irnuxfnnnatmiis.  Stitura 
rton  facit  saltum.  It  came  frrfldually.  Thoughtful  men 
were  expecting  it.  The  way  was  prepared  for  it.  It  was 
understood  that  industry  was  on  the  eve.  of  great  dflVBlDpi 
menu  and  that  improvement*  in  production  were  im- 
peratively demanded.  The  possibilities  of  steam  as  a  mo- 
tive power  in  industry  wore  well  understood  m:my  years 
before  James  Watt  patented  a  workable  engine  in  1769. 
Many  of  the  inventions  which  transformed  the  textile  in- 
dustry  in  the  latter  hall*  of  the  eighteenth  eeniury  were 
long  precede*!  by  mechanical  devices  which  differed  from 
these  inventions  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  impracticable 
or  cosily  of  operation.  The  spirit  of  the  times  h  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  Koynl  Academy,  realizing  the 
handicap  imposed  upon  the  textile  industry  by  the 
tttOSfftvt  time  required  for  spinning  yarn,  "offered  a 
prize  for  the  invention  of  a  machine  that  would  spin 
several  threads  at  the  ie."     The  factory  *y*tern 

was  not  accidental;  it  waa  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
unceasing  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.     Pro- 

")'  b)    i hi  ictj    like  production  on  a  large  scale  in 

i" "nei -Ml  ogBi  baaaosB  it  was  economical,  uprooting  old 
institutions,  extinguishing  tenacious  customs,  widening 

ulf  betVOOa  the  masters  and  the  servants,  dislodging 
the  old  landed  aristocracy,  doing  an  infinite  amount  of    \ 
damacc  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  but  rendering:    ■ 
possible  in  the  end  a  vastly  greater  production  and  con* 
sumption  of  material  wealth. 


TT»  jMa»  »r  "far  noar  nuaatai  3  foil  of  ii 
ror  he  «iuienr  «r  *inr  11  nwin  s  :  t  aow  ttmfrmts  us. 
TIhwtss  '▼nen  inw^tta.  ortraxe  pvonwty  in  land, 
ma  ~ha  fldngai  wmbw  ad  3N  exist,  and  the 
tme  nay  -oar  ttwh  ir-  sad  3D  !onr  exist.  No 
wrtau  ramunoo  is  BBJB  ify  iiiiamtai,  *nr  above  and 
vmnd  "is*  T>orn  Tt  the  .eonoriast  v  1  i'himi 

Xererrhettss.  Te  sir  V  SBRatt  rim  wit  ihw  [i  wall  ii 
■asai   iHcrnnon  -adl  flunw  •mni  a  batter  ^tl—iiii^  „ 
onmoeiL   -arable   >f  jftM'-imnc  -.he  jid  fimetjaa  in  a 
nor^  tonomir  tot.      r*w  t&w  »t  :he>  Tjganbie  r^om  is  ha 
•jtmpr  >tf  iiL.iusuur  soar  *r  AKswmtxse  Trodnctian.     We 
may  -roei  uzsuesc  rhe  rnaxer-aiism   it  that  or*tenon.  but 
ieny  -x  **<!snnut     Ir  wnwmc  nsonr  :eauwaone  lesson. 
ji  Snaapntabie  jenniTtyr.    t  ■»  The  *uter    nuilalifa  aj  ■ 
jf  iw  aedaxL  tnaehine    «r    nstiruRon  that  makes  for 
jw>iauu>      W«*   itmy — :nue~»i.   **   must — anwiiotaaa    its 
anuurarr  iestnet:**n««*  bur  thwar*  :t  **•  cannot.    Sock  I 
j  "lie  !iw  »f  ?r«icn?9B%  inu  9RWW  :»  userxtabLe.    Not 
iiiisjui  mempnon  tr*ym  mm  tad  -uatHmions*  and  not 
-runout  zniiianw   ic  ttm«v  bgr   •vmmnarious  of  men.  in 
.exsisnin*.  amrh  and  rravie  *inum.  bur  in  its  iiHisialu 
iiieetion  ixr^sBCbte  tad  rr***T9ab\**  -be  oar  o£  indnatrial 
jiiauuas  bas  travelled   fc*  appointed  -ray.  improving;  en- 
-Sfv'inf.    bur    ii^a.\-s   x.*vm|nioirimr   the    swenanisai   of 
JBUOirr.   md  *o  xatieiewtv   >-»iih.'in>r  the  proportion  of 
jnoepenuenr  -wi^Tser*.     Capiraiftta.  'h*  separation  of  tae 
-ndtscrrai  fisjaas,  ami  the  'abor  prvbiem  at*  the  product* 
51  txrugrea*  itaeif. 
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Et  n  w)rap  mm  fort  to  reflect  that  our  problems  are  the 
■lem*  of  progress,  the  growing  pains  of  youth,  and  not 
the  signs  of  approaching  da-ay.  01  QMUW,  it  ivailfl  noth- 
ing to  the  nan  who  la  thrust  aside  or  maimed  bj  th 
of  protrreas,  to  ho  told  thnt  his  au  (Terms  is  a  more  incident 
in  the  upward  march  of  society.  This  truth  indeed, 
vsirrie*  with  it  a  supplementary  lesson  of  the  gravest 
consequence:  socirty  niir-t  learn  to  minimize  the  BH 
fortunate  incidrnl.-  <if  progTCS^  and  sysh-nuiticnlly 
compensate  those  who  art?  injured  literally  for  human  i: ;. ■'* 
eakc.  because  it  ia  juat  this  incidental  and  temporary 
deatrnctivenewx  of  prograsa  that  acooniita  for  Qu  gravest 
economic  and  social  avfk  of  oor  epoch.  Moreover,  society 
must  Icnm  to  restrain  the  capricious  plunging,  the  un- 
necessary deviations  of  our  figurative  vehicle;  and  aa 
invention  crowds  upon  invention,  and  revolutionary 
methods  replace  those  to  which  wc  arc  accustomed  and  to 
which  we  have  accommodated  ourselves, — in  a  word,  as 
progress  becomes  more  rapid,  social  regulation  must  in- 
crease. No  greater  truth  haa  ever  been  enunciated  by  an 
American  Monomial  than  the  proposition,  so  ably  main- 
tained by  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  in  his  Relation  of 
th<  SMc  to  Industrial  Action,  that  public  regulation 
must  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  dsretopinenl  of  private 
trade  and   n  The  true  ideal  of  society  is  not 

laut'z-fcii'' .  hut  economic  freedom,  and  freedom  ia  th« 
caild.  not  tm»  enemy,  of  law  and  regulation. 


Mebt  blMlofrnpti1«f  opoo  labor  bo.1  *p*?tfl<?  labor 
mij  h*  fr.imrt  "»  S    S  Whlttl««#jr'»  UaMMOthutfltt  Labor  L*$. 
urntiM   (1801)  :  J    w    Kiirk'i  "  Referencet  on  tb»  Hlirory  ft  Labor 
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and  Mm»  toDt«npornrr  Labor  Problem*. "  Obertm  votifje  I  ibrarp  jt«.' 
UUm.  fOli  !.  No.  2  N#M>  ;  /ntfcv  tif  AU  B&ortt  ftivttl  by  Bvrfau*  of 
t.utmr  MttbtfM  <»  fta  e  »if(j  tf*u»(#.  published  by  iu«  ii.m  Dvaffr 
mcDt  of  Lobor  lo  100";  lleWo  Marot't  ;'«*"«/'<"•»*  or*  L-ibot  Lit*" 
<lft00t  J  Mid  Jmlnlt  Htrum'a  tfocidl  ProoTtaa  (1004).  A  Innea  am  -nut 
of  dam  on  nil  tbe  problem*  tr<*t*d  lo  thl»  boot,  ri-ept  Ibc  rise  vf  tb« 
labor  problem,  la  collected  la  Mr.  Bolen'a  Admirable  work,  Gtttlnp  a 
tiring,  The  beat  tource*  of  r«fr««t  Information  aro  ibo  reports-  and 
p»rlndlral  bolMlM  of  *he  r»d«rnl  itatu  and  fnrelun  lobar  bureau  a, 
puriii-uiorly  thota  of  0»«-  i  mi.-.i  B0U**\  Xaw  *for*\  MaMacbtiMil*.  tb* 
I  nlt*rt  KlafdoM  PfftTMtl  lielj-lnrn.  and  the  i;«rm«n  Uri.-ht  irUtit?.hi:r 
ma  moat  aAiikf jrinry  ftourre*  la  Ktiifiub  concerning  th*  Kem-aia  or  in*. 
Inter  problem  ire  ibe  standard  book*  upon  Eocllib  economic  LUiorjr. 
aurh  an  A«bti'y'*  Inirvitwit'm  fo  ffuplM  /.' HmoaaJc  itutnry  unrf  7Tiror|»,- 
Cunnlnjebam'a  three  volume*  on  77te  drouth  of  BmjiUh  hiUurl/y  vnd 
i  ompirrtc,-  Traill's  AoofoJ  KnyUiml ,  Uolmou's  7T»r  £r<Wiirfc>*  of  Moiltrn 
CopttoJ i*m  ;  Cb<jftey'*  /ndtMlrtaJ  »<ij  #oeidf  JlUtvry  of  Bnylantl.  Tot 
tb«  economic  his  tor/  of  the  I'nltfd  Ktatc*  ice  VlcVaster,  tUttory  of  fA« 
People  of  f*<-  ITuMM  Stole* ;    Rraea.  Ft>«f  Cossfwry  0/  rb«  tfepii'>i,.- .- 

Hrore,     i'ltnomir    Niatory    of     Virginia    In     thr    Srv.-nittnth     Csntvry ; 

Weedao.  Fr<mow*>  and  Social  Bitiory  of  jf§m  Bni?1an4 :  Wrlfbt  Mm* 
frt/il  ITriWufion  Oj  It*  'nUM  XtattM ;  and  i::j.  JRVOa'ai  la  f/w  Irolutio 

of  /nduatricif  kockiv. 
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CHAPTER  II 

WOMAN    AND  CHILD  LABOR 

of  the  industrial  revolutiou  and  the  transition  from 
eatic  to  factory  industry  arose,  as  one  of  the  earnest 
and  moat  seriou.i  arils  of  the  modern  wage  system,  the 
problem  of  woman  tod  oluld  labor.  With  the  changes  in 
methods  of  production  which  removed  the  traditional 
occupations  of  women  from  the  home,  they  themselves 
■era  bread  inl  i  Bran  labor  in  fartnrii**,  whilo  with  the 
introduction  of  liffht  runninjr  machinery  younR  children 
were  put  to  productive  and  profitable  use. 

In  general,  it  may  \w  xaid  that  tin*  apparent  increase 
laboring  women  va  largely  a  mntter  of  adjustment  to 
changed  industrial  condition*.  Women  are  to  a  great 
i  i  supplying  the  same  needs  that  (hay  have  alwnyx 
t  at  they  are  now  receiving  wages  and  arc  work- 
ing outside  of  the  home.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  true  eakrgattent  of  woman's  eaten  of  ac- 
tivity, due  to  tha  increased  productivity  of  maahiaary  and 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  her  previous  occupations  were 
those  in  which  human  wants  are  least  enpsHlo  of  expan- 
sion—the  satisfaction  of  the  common  needs  of  physical 
exixtmcr.  Th«  ov«r*upply  of  women  in  their  traditional 
tin*  of  activity  has  forced  many  of  them  into  other 
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occupations,  often  in  competition  with  men.  Tim  com- 
petition is  the  economic  evil  of  woman's  labor,  while  Ibi 
aoclal  evil  is  the  effect  upon  the  women  themselves  and 
upon  the  home     Both  evils  are  relative. 

fj  Child  Inbnr,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  aeknowl. 

hedged  to  be  an  irrcpnrnblc  injury  to  the  children  and  to 
society  at  large.  Bodies  and  minds  are  stunted  and 
deformed;  crime,  violence  and  all  of  the  social  evils 
which  spring  from  n  brutalized  population  nre  fnstrrrd; 
and  the  totnl  industrial  efficiency  of  the  individual  is 
iinme.AMirn.hly  homed  & 

1.  Historic  ConrlHioitA  as\d  Development  of  Legisla- 
tion in  England:  Though  the  labor  of  women  in.1.  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  of  children,  was  utilized  radar  Ifaa 
<!<<inrM.ic  system,  it  was  tin1  introduction  of  Inbor  wiving 
machinery,  the  improvement*;  in  method*  of  production, 
and  the  development  of  commerce  elm;  to  of  thee 

nineteenth  eentury  thjit  produced  the  distiwtiw  evils  of 
which  complaint  is  now  made. 

In  the  early  factories  and  raines  of  England  these  pvik. 
—long  hours,  insufficient  waco*.  over  lark  of 

/opportunities;  iVi  edveaJ -on.  forced  m^lect  of  home 
duties,  and  many  others,— attained  probably  their  great- 
art  intensity,  though  aflVo.ting  only  a  small  numlwr  of 
women  and  children  as  compared  with  the  modern  army. 
There  is  abundant  testimony,  however,  to  the  terrible 
condition*,  physical,  menial  and  moral,  which  prevailed, 
and  harrowing  details  are  heaped  up  in   English  blue 
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"The  beginning  of  the  present  century 
children  of  five,  and  even  of  three  years  of  atte,  in 
Enpiund.  working  in  factories  and  brickyard*;  women 
orkinp  underground  in  mintt,  haraeseuxl  with  mules  to 
carta,  drawing  heavy  loads;  found  the  hours  of  labor 
whatever  The  avarice  of  individual  null-owners  might 
exact,  were  it  thirteen,  or  fourteen,  or  fifteen;  found  no 
guards  about  machinery  to  protect  life  and  limb,  found 
the  air  of  the  factory  fouler  than  language  can  describe, 
eren  could  human  cars  bear  to  hear  the  story. "' 
The  first  form  under  which  the  evils  of  child  laboT 
came  so  serious  as  to  iuapire  legislative  restriction  was 
pauper  apprenticeship.  Agreements  were  mad©  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  and  the  parish  workhouses 
whereby  many  thousand*  of  children  nt   to  the 

factory  towns  to  become  prnctirally  slaves.     A  little  later 
*'a  humble  traffic  had  sprung  up;  child- jobbers  scoured 
is   Coo  the  purpose  «f  piircluising  children  tn  sell 
afiain  into  the  bondage  of  factory  slaves.     The 
-■  of  human  life  in  the  manufactories  to  which  the 
I  rcn  were  consigned  was  simply  frightful.     Day  and 
night  the  machinery  wax  kept  going;  one  gang  nf  children 
working  it  by  day,  and  another  set  by  night,  while,  in 
of  pressure,  the  tame  children  were  kept  working 


•For  further  r*nlcalnr»  of  the  «rlr  Dlnctcentb  o-omrj  QOOtftttoet 

tnd   child    labor  In   KdkIkimL   anil  vt    llir    [vylvlnLlun   enacted 

to  oKtt  th»r  condition*,  Uic  rvoder  )■  Tef«rred  t"     Boglla  ConrfH ion 

•/««  Working  fl*#«  in  £Tnylund  in   Wl  pp.   I4141T.   183  211.    2*1 
Mirr  «M**ol    pp    -:i\  848,  8*8  2*4.  301-400.  40*419,  715  Tii,  TM-TB6. 
•W*U*f.  r*tilloil   Economy,   p,   381. 
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day  and  niffht  by  remorseless  task-masters. ' '■  It  wm  for 
these  pauper  approntiiM-s  thnl  Sir  RoIhtI  Peel  procured 
the  legislation  of  1802,  providing  that  twelve  hourt 
should  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

Gradually,  as  the  factory  system  developed,  appren- 
ticeship was  crowded  out.  Steam  was  substituted  for 
water  power ;  factories  were  built  in  cities;  and  machinery 
was  rniiKtrurtrd  upon  a  larger  wale.  More  work  was 
found,  then,  for  women  and  for  "young  persona,'*  as 
children  above  the  minimum  age  limit  are  called  in  Eng- 
lish law,  and  there  gradually  arose  a  new  phase  of  child 
labor,  tho  wage-labor  of  children  who  lived  at  homo  and 
to  whom  the  Act  of  1802  wan  wholly  inapplicable. 

In  1816  a  physician  testified  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  ohUdrOD,  that  of  about  twenty-three 
thousand  factory  hands  examined  by  him  fourteen 
thousand  were  under'the  age  of  eighteen.  Children  of 
six  Ittrt  commonly  brand  in  all  the  factories,  -while  I 
younger  infants  were  sometimes  employed.  For  these 
children  twelve  hours  was  a  short  day's  lalnjr,  fifteen  was 
not  uncommon  and  KMiietiriies  they  were  obliged  to  work 
for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  The  disclosures  of  this  com- 
mittee led  to  the  passage  of  the  Acta  of  1810,  1825  and 
Iflftl,  the  first,  two  of  which  were  never  enforced  and  the 
last  only  here  and  there.  The  Act  of  1819  forbade  the 
employment  of  children  under  nine  and  limited  the  hours 
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of  those  betwrcn  nine  and  sixteen  to  twelve  per  day; 
that,  of  1825  made  h  partial  holiday  on  Saturday  rom- 
pulsory  for  children:  that  of  1831  forbade  night  work 
to  all  under  twenty  one,  and  raised  the  atre  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  of  those  whose  hours  were  limited,  at  the  same 
time  lowering  their  day's  work  from  twelve  to  eleven 
hours. 

Another  investigation,  secured  by  the  effort*  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  1833,  showed  t.hnt  conditions  were  little 
improved  in  the  cotton  mills,  wliilp  tin*  same  abuses  li.nl 
spread  to  other  industries,  involving  many  thousands  of 
children.  This  report,  which  fairly  bristles  with  the 
most  revolting  chws  of  extreme  rnieln  ;ind  hardship, 
resulted  in  the  Act  of  lf^i  a  compromise  measure,  the 
two  chief  features  of  which  were  the  provisions  for  fac- 
tory  inspection  and  for  school  attendance 

In  1842  a  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
employment  of  children  in  mines  and  collieries  reported 
that  one-third  of  all  the  employees  in  the  coal  mines  of 
K  or  hind  were  under  eighteen  years  of  ago,  and  that  of 
these  much  more  than  half  were  under  thirUea  The 
eensuB  of  1841  showed  that  about  six  thousand  women, 
half  of  them  under  twenty,  were  employed  in  mines  in 
Great  Rritnin  alone  The  result  of  this  report  was  tbo 
passajrs  in  1842  of  th«  Mines  and  Collieries  Bill,  which 
prohibited  the  employment  in  underground  mines  of 
%Kiwn  ss^d  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Meanwhile  a  vigorous  agitation  was  going  forward  for 
restriction  of  the  hour*  of  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
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dren  to  ten  per  day,  and  in  1&44  this  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise measure  which  limited  the  noon  to  eleven  per 
day  and  placed  women  orer  eighteen  for  the  first  time  in 
the  restricted  class.  Another  important  provision  was 
that  which  required  of  children  under  thirteen  a  half 
day's  school  attendance,  limiting  their  boors  to  six  and  a 
half. 

Finally,  in  1848,  the  Ten  Hoars  Bill  was  passed,  limit- 
ing the  working  boors  of  children  under  thirteen  to  fire 
a  day,  and  of  all  women  and  "young  persons"  under 
eighteen  to  ten  a  day.  This  act  may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  modern  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  woman 
and  child  labor,  and  it  was  followed  by  various  provisions 
improving  the  means  of  enforcement,  bringing  new 
industries  within  its  scope,  adding  sanitary  regulations, 
and  in  other  ways  aiming  to  secure  for  women  and  chil- 
dren more  favorable  conditions  of  labor. 

In  1878  all  previous  legislation  was  consolidated  into 
one  great  factory  act,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
stood  as  the  model  factory  law  of  the  world.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  however,  a  new  and  yet  more  complete 
factory  code,  which  raised  the  minimum  age  from  eleven 
to  twelve  years,  went  into  effect. 

2.  Rite  of  the  Problem  in  the  United  States:  Al- 
though, in  the  United  States,  the  problem  of  woman  and 
child  labor  arose  from  much  the  same  causes  and  followed 
much  the  same  line  of  development  as  in  England,  it 
presented,  from  the  first,  certain  important  differences. 
First,  there  has  practically  never  been  in  the  United 
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State*  the  pauper  apprentice  probltn  v-cond.  women 
and  gbb  have  never  been  emptn  ,  I  la  mines;  tHrd,  &M 
United  States  has  profited  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
experience  of  Bngbad  with  rsfimm  t0  Ohfl  building 
and  arrangement  of  factories:  fourth,  certain  induct 
which  in  England  haw  «riv»'n  SBXpkr/ttSBOl  to  hlgS  num- 
bers of  children  hava  never  flourished  in  thi»  country 
$.  g.,  chimney  sweeping  and  the  manufacture  of  lace; 
fifth,  the  wairea  of  women  have  always  been  higher  in  this 
in  England,  owing  to  in**  name  cause*  that 
bar*,  made  the  wage*  of  men  higher;  sixth,  legislation  hat 
been  enacted  here  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  in  the 
i  pmeal  ..r  the  system. 

In  some  places  in  the  United  States  early  conditions 
of  factory  labor  hn  •  hern  described  U  almost  idyllic. 
At  Ijowell,  Massachusetts;,  the  daughters  of  the  farmers 
from  round  about  were  induced  to  enter  the  factories 
only  by  the  special  bait  of  food  wages,  city  advantages 
and  intellectual  life  There  were  no  ao<v;>l 
Planta  grew  in  the  factory  windows,  and  CTBrythtng  wan 
clean  and  rnmfort.ible.  Wages  were  high  mid  UlS  girli 
frequently  had  largo  bank  Accounts.  Wararthal— ,  the 
hours  of  labor  were  twelv£.a  day. 

Condition*  in  athar  statea  ware  from  the  first,  however, 

1 1  different  from  those  in  New  England,  and  it  was 

cot  long  before  the  tide  of  immigration,  which  had  early 

reduced  t  n  o  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  tbe 

status  o-  factory  towns,  begaii  to  lower  the  stand- 
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by  1879,  in  that  state,  little  children  from  ei?ht  to  eleTcn 
years  old  wers  put  to  work,  and  the  hoars  ranged  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  a  day. 

Wherever  the  foreign  element  penetrated,  the  need  of 
exceptional  wage*  and  treatment  in  order  to  cccuro 
"hands"  dixappcared,  and  with  the  incrcAscd  efficiency 
of  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  con- 
ditions everywhere  tended  rapidly  to  equalize  themselves: 
The  Civil  War,  moreover,  threw  thousands  of  women  upon 
Ihetr  own  n*oureex:  they  were  obliged  to  compete  with 
men ;  and  the  result  was  the  permanent  opening  up  to  tho 
sex  of  many  new  fields  of  employment. 

Within  eomparstively  recent  years  the  numbers  and 
the  proportions  of  both  women  and  children  gainfully 
employed  have  increased  decidedly,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Occupation  fljrurea  in  the  United  States  Census  Reports. 
In  1880  the  total  number  of  females  10  years  of  aj»e  and 
over  engaged  in  gainful  occupation*  mi  "2.047.1.37,  while 
in  1900  it  was  5,319,397,  or  more  than  double  tho  former 
figures.  The  proportion  gainfully  employed  to  the  total 
female  population  meanwhile  im-i-easeil  from  14.7  per 
cent.  Ln  1880  to  17.1  per  cent,  in  1S90  and  to  18.8  per  eent. 
in  1900.  This  increase  was  eenernl  throughout  nil  the  liivi- 
sionsof  the  United  States,  but  was  evidently  not  a*  marked 
between  1890  and  1900  as  during  the  previous  decade. 

Though  the  statistics  of  child  laborers  in  1890  were  no 
seriously  defective  as  to  be  wholly  invalidated,1  the  gwi- 
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movement  can  bo  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
raparing  the  figures  for  1900  with  those  for  1880.  At 
latter  date  1,118,856  children  from  ID  to  15  years  of 
age,  or  16.8  per  eoiit.  of  all  in  that  age  group,  were  en- 
gaged *n  gainful  occupations,  while  in  1900  1,750,178 
children,  or  18.2  per  cent,  of  the  same  age  group,  were 
gainfully  employed.  The  proportions  for  female  chil- 
dren were  much  lower  in  bulli  decades,  being  9.0  percent. 
in  1880  and  10.2  per  cent,  in  1900,  but  the  proportion* 
for  male  children  were  much  higher  and  showed  a  com- 
paratively rapid  rata  of  iocraaaa,  rising  from  24.4  per 
in  1880  to  26.1  per  cent,  in  1900.  Child  labor, 
however,  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  woman  labor. 
and  the  movement  la  nol  so  uniform  through  the  different 
geographical  divisions,  though  increased  proportions  are 
shown  for  each  sex  in  all  the  divisions  except  the  South 
trsl,  in  which  the  proportion  for  female  children  was 
ightly  smaller  in  1900  than  in  1880. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  proportion  which  children 
form  of  the  total  number  of  gainful  workers  there  h.is 
been  a  slight  decrease  during  the  twenty  years,  due  en- 
-  to  a  movement  among  the  boys,  as  is  shown  in  the 
UiMr  mi  the  next  pagB,  vhloh  gives  for  tin-  TTuitrd  StaU*sv 
the  distribution,  as  men,  women,  and  children,  of  persona 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1880  and  1900. 

There  i«  evidently  a  marked  advance  in  the  relative 
importance  of  women  in  the  industrial  Held,  and  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  relative  importance  of  children,  The 
increase,  moreover,  in  the  proportion  of  women  in  gainful 
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Diffnupcnos  op  brcad 


CLASS 

1900 

»« 

Numbrr 

Fcreouu 

Number 

PerceuL 

Men 

Children  .... 
Girls 

29,079,238 
22,4S0.425 

4.yaa.83o 

1,700.178 

1.264.411 

486.7«7 

100.0 

ltt.C 
6.1 
4.4 
1.7 

17.392,09W 

13,1»19.765 

2,358.968 

1.118.350 

825.187 

293.100 

100.0 

80.0 

18.5 

6.5 

48 

1.7 

occupat ions  in  common  to  all  seel  ions  of  tin  TOUntry,  while. 
the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  children  appears  in 
every  division  except  the  Western,  where  the  percentages 

an*  vitv  sinall. 

The  proportions  of  women  and  of  children  to  men  in  the 
gainfully  employed  population  differ  considerably  in  the 
various  geographical  divisions,  but  this  difffrvnec  i';  not 
the  name  for  both.  Tha  North  nnd  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sions, for  instance,  showed  in  1900  the  largest  proportions 
nf  unnim  u»  years  of  age  and  over,  20.2  and  19.3  per  cent 
respectively.  In  the  North  Atlantic  division,  however, 
only  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  gainful  workers  wen  children, 
I  Uk  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  11  9  por  6BD1 
from  10  to  lr>  years  of  ape.  The  proportion  of  childr+d 
is  even  hijrher,  11.5  per  cent,  in  the  South  Central  divi- 
sion, atari  thfl  proportion  of  women  is  only  15.7  per  cent 
The  North  Central  and  Western  divisions  ahow  the 
lar*e«t  proportion  Of  men.  and  the  smallest  of  women. 
The  smallest  proportion  of  children  is  found  in  (lit-  W 
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era  division,  hni  jp  tbo  North  Centra]  .1. vision  there  is 
employed  a  r^8'  ^proportion  of  children,  .18  per  cent .. 
than  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  Evidently  the 
Atlantic  rtntaa  employ  tin-  lirgttl  proportion  of  women 
OS  compared  with  men,  and  the  Southern  states  the  largest 
proportion  of  children  a*  compared  with  both  nan  and 
women,  while  in  the  Western  states  woman  and  child 
l»hur  nn*  oth  of  relatively  Hod]  importance.  By  si 
and  territories  the  employment  of  women  ranged  in  1900 
■:  per  cent  hi  the  District  rf  Columbia  to  *i.i»  per 
cent,  in  Wyoming,  and  the  employment  of  children  from 
16.6  per  cent,  in  South  Carolina  to  1.0  per  cent,  in 
M  mtana. 

i  >rn  ]  unions  to  be  drawn  are:  (a)  that  the  number 
Gentle  l»readwinnei'8  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
number  of  mala  breadwinners,  and  much  tutor  than  tin' 
adult  female  population;  (b)  lhaM.be  number  of  pain- 
folly  employed  Moldi-en,  though  it  does  not  increase  unite 
as  rapidly  as  the  mi  in  her  of  gainful  wm'kors  of  Jill  ages. 
haostdl  (frown  faster  than  the  total  population  10  to  IS 
ypar^  nf  j>pp  •  (c)  that,  tO  a  eertain  extent  At  least,  WOD 

may  bo  said  to  have  displaced  both  children  and  men  in 
gainful  occupation.*;  (d)  thai  the  largfat  proportions  of 
women  as  oompared  with  men  engaged  in  gainful  oecupa 
tiocs  are  found  in  the  two  Atlantic  divisions,  though  the 
largest  number*  an?  found  io  the  Xorth  AHuntic  and  the 
th  Central  drriatona;  and  (e)  that  the  largest  propor- 
tions of  children  as  compared  with  adults,  and  also  the 
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kff— t  numbers,  engaged  in  pinfnUujc.ipat;' n.^ 
found  in  the  two  Southern  divwions,*  ■     ^L 

3.  legislation  in  tht  United  Stntts:  As  In  Eiiffl* 
so  in  the  United  States  it  has  Gradually  tome  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
community  demands  th*»  legal  restriction  of  woman  and 
child  labor,  and  nearly  every  state  in  the  nnioo  has  upon 
ila  statute  books  uonie  form  of  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject.* The  laws  affecting  children  rest  upon  the  parental 
relation  of  the  state  and,  as  the  child  is  not  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  entering  into  a  free  contract,  their  oonstitntian- 
ality  h  unquestioned.  The  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  woman  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  resta  upon  the  police 
power  nf  the  xtalc,  anil  its  eonxlittitiimality  lmifTecn 
attacked  upon  the  double  ground  that  it  is  class  legislation 
and  denies  the  right  of  free  contract.  These  laws  relate, 
fin  general,  (a)  to  the  age  limit  below  which  employment 
w  illegal,  fb)  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  both  vromeD  and 
children;  and  (c)  to  the  question  of  education.  The 
rsQuimmi  that  wits  Khali  Ih1  provided  tffl  OTBBSfl  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing,  meehanicsl  and  mercantile 
establishments  is  also  general 

Tl  .•  ; ■».•  htiiil  nrieU  bom  ten  to  fourteen  yenrs,  nnd  a 
still  grenter  variation  is  shown  in  the  industries  to  which 
(Ufl  compulsory  age  limit  applies.     There  is  no  state 


*  HlictaM.-a  roorernln*  tfa*  OUClbfr  and  proportion  of  jounf  pCTWOft, 
tfl  to  20  f**n  of  •  »<.  are  alto  »It«  In  ttic  Ttc<rtfth  (Vmw,  Occmpo 
tlont,  pp.  <-xx*n  OSlfJl 

»  Arp*odll  A  coBUlni  i  iiM«  of  m>mas  and  child  labor  laws  In  flam 
May  I.  IIM14  For  a  brlff  ■iimmnry  of  ttic  l#gUlnt  ■  r  I  lltflBfl  to  child 
Ubac.  «re  tlHtltHit  of  \hi  Hweuu  or  i*bor.  So.  A2.  pp.  A&8-&0U. 
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which  establishes  a  compulsory  age  limit  for  nil  occupa- 
tions at  all  times,  though  a  number  nf  slates  provide  f.hnt. 
children  below  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  employed  at  any 
occupation  during  school  hours  or  without  a  certificate 
of  school  attendance.  Very  frequently,  also,  lawn  di- 
rected against  the  employment  of  ahUdMn  in  circuses, 
acrobatic  performance.-,  xtrect  danriiit-.  .-!<■.,  arc  made  so 
grnrral  h  tci  include  all  occupations  dugacotu  til  the 
h  or  moral*  of  children.  This  provision,  however, 
has  never  been  so  strictly  enforced  as  to  be  of  trreat  value. 
In  many  canes  the  a^e  limit  aj»| ili>  v  rrn-rvly  t<»  children  in 
factories,  though  sometime*  it  is  made  applicable  to  chil- 
dren in  laundries,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices, 
messenger  service  and  other  Jin***  of  work.  In  Hnston, 
New  York  and  UutTalo  the  work  of  children  in  streets  and 
public  places  i*  regulated  by  recent  laws^ applying  par- 
tirularly  to  newsboys,  but  in  Boston  also  to  bootblacks 
and  children  selling  other  articles  tli:m  newspapers. 

The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  children  18  somewhat 
more  common  than  of  the  hours  of  women,  owing  to  the 
recent  tendency  to  consider  any  interference  with  the 
hours  of  women,  except  in  the  absence  of  contract,  as 
unconstitutional.  Although  such  regulation  ha*  been 
sustained  in  MasMichusetu,  "ttw  SOQstitatio&ality  of 
making  discriminations  between  men  ami  women  in  this 
regard  was  not  specifically  disowned  by  the  ooort,  and  Chfl 
language  of  the  decision  was  broad  enough  to  apply  to  all 
persons  both  men  and  women. "s     An  Illinois  statute, 

■/fttfWBretf  CMHrtSHoa,  XIX.  p.   MO. 
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however,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Snpi 
Court  of  that  *UW,  lirst,  as  denying  women  the  ncht  to 
contract,  and  1*0004  m  class  legislation.  Though  for  a 
tinie  it  «ivnii>(i  prohaMe  tktfl  tho  Blinois  decision  would 
prevail,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  its  decision 
in  the  case  of  Balden  vs.  Hardy.  upholding  the  Trail  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  all  employee  in  mines  and  smelters 
to  right  per  day,  turned  the  current  of  opinion,  and  the 
Supremo  Courts  of  both  Nebraska  and  Washington  hare 
recently  upheld  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  women. 
Though,  the  theory  that  women,  like  children,  are  ante 

tin  .-special  protection  of  tlM  Mate  il  gradually  yielding 
to  a  more  liberal  idea  uf  the  economic  and  civil  position  of 
women,  such  laws  are  likely  to  be  generally  uphold  in  the 
future  upon  u nil  that   they  are  necessary  heaJl 

regulations.    ^  ^ 

The  educational   provisions  may   he  divided   into  two 

classes,  the  general  CCBDpvlaVrj  eduention  Uiv*.  and  those 

v^rovisiona  of  child  labor  legislation  which  make  a  certain 

amount  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  of  instruction,  a  pr*- 

rvrpiiMfe  to  employment..  The  compulsory  education 
laws,  if  properly  enforced,  might  effectively  supplement 
the  child  labor  laws,  though  they  are  fn  cskeoed 

for  this  purpnv  h\  the  fact,  that  their  iii.imhi  .11  age  limit 
is  not.  the  same  as  the  minimum  age  limit  of  employment 

Compulsory  education  is  the  rule  in  the  North.  lm' 
pxecption    in   the  South,      'i'he  nlural  ionnl   prov 

tbfl  child  labor  laws  either  require  Of  Jill  children  under  a 
certain  age,  which  ranges  from  fourteen  to  aixteet 


. 
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ifleata   \mAltyu\%  to  a  specified  numb'-.  ■■  I  a 

A  attendance  daring  the  previous  year,  or  else  they 
simply  assert  that  no  child  under  a  certain  cko,  who  can 
ri.ir  rod  and  writ*  simple  mtimom  in  Bngliah,  thai]  be 
employed.  The  latter  method  was  designed  to  noun  ttM 
aaainiilatiOM  <>f  immigrant  children,  hut  has  prow,! 

•  means  Whereby  I  lit-  Inic  object  of  education 
can  be  more  advantageously  .•nVcfod  than  by  the  BIN 
BflBOrancr  thut  *o  much  linn-  has  been  spent  within  the 

foiir  Villi*  of  A    M'hmillmilSr. 

An  important  part  of  this  legislation  is  the  machinery 
by  which  it  it  enforced.     Thare  i»  u»enc  rally  incorporated 
one  or  more  of  the  follovrisg  provisions:  (a) 
for  BAda*  igo,  (h)  for  school  certificates,  (o)  for 

medical  certificates  of  physios!  fit  nets  for  the  work,  id) 
for  potting  of  I  tfl  bag  hour*  in  all  rooms  whm  children 
or  women  are  employed,  and  <e)  for  lcccpinR  on  tile  or 
posted  in  the  room  a  list  of  all  children  under  a  certain 
age  th.no  unployad  The  Affidavits  of  ape  are  usually 
required  for  all  under  sixteen  in  order  the  better  to  pre- 

■in  amploTDieoi  ofanj  below  the  minimum  a: 
of  twain  or  fourteen  yean.  Thcai  afitdariti  n  usually 
nude  by  the  parents  or  guardian*,  though  frequent! 
is  required  that  the  age  certificate,  as  well  as  the  school 
certificate,  must  come  from  the  school  authorities  Mas. 
B&ehuaette  and  New  York  have  an  excellent  proriafOB 
under  which  parent*  mnst  supply  some  rral  rvidrnri*  that 
the  child  is  over  Eourteoc  yean  of  iga,  such  as  a  copy  of  a 
or  baptismal  ccrtiticato,  or  some  convincing  school 
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rvrnrd,  and  the  remit  decision,  in  the  Chili!  Labor 
case  in  which  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  were  defendant*, 
holds  the  employer  responsible  even  though  the  child's 
lariTitsvl.Mtf  if-;  ftg6  fulsidv. 

Ik  one  essential,  however,  for  the  enforcement  o 
lan  and  child  labor  legislation  is  thorough,  competent 
and  honest  inspection.  "The  serious  effectiveness  of  these 
laws  develop*  in  exact  proportion  with  the  inspecting 
power,— with  the  organization,  nrnnbrr  and  qualification 
of  inspectors."1  The  principal  method*  of  inspection 
ere ;  (a)  by  a  factory  inspection  department,  (b)  by  com- 
missioners of  labor,  and  (c)  by  the  police.  In  certain 
western  states  where  the  need  of  inspection  Is  compara- 
tively (light,  tho  COmmisstonez  of  labor  has  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  these  laws.  The  separate 
department  of  factory  inspection  was  for  many  years  the 
New  York  method,  though  recently  in  that  itate  it  baa 
been  [.Ln'i'il  under  the  Department  of  Labor.  Factory 
inspection  as  n  branch  of  thfl  poller  department  has  been 
very  successful  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  factory  laws 
are  probably  more  thoroughly  enforced  than  in  any  other 
state,  and  where  children  employed  without  certificate* 
are  rarely  bund,  and  moat  of  thoac  found  arc  over  14 
years  of  age.1  In  exwntials  these  two  methods  do  not 
differ  materially,  however,  as  in  both  eases  the  work  is 
carried  on  by  a  specially  selected  body  of  factory  tn> 

•  VblftlMftT,   Ammctt   oj    the  American   Academy,   Vftl.    XX     Xn     1 

'DuKrtim  of  the  ftniicH  tflatm  flumtu  o/   r.ahar.   No.  B£   pp    <*7- 
<aa.     Tor  thr  eotorcemeot  of  ■*«  laws  In  oilier  Suit*  •«  *l**>  ihui. 
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working  under  the  iiwt.ruetioiijt  of  an  officer 
who**  sole  function  is  thfl  direction  of  ihU  department. 
Oh  of  the  glnring  wcalcncagrg  of  the  present  woman 
;i  nil  3d  labor  legi>dfltion  is  its  utlgr  lack  of  uniformity. 
The  laws  of  the  different  states  range  from  elaborate 
statutes  covering  nearly  cvcr>'  point  ever  touched  upon 
in  any  country,  H  In  New  York,  Fllinnis  and  M.i  ,-;i  in. 
setts,  down  to  the  utter  laek  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  regu- 
lation, as  in  Delaware  and  Georgia.  If  the  character  of 
the  legislation  rorn-spomlt'd  with  lh<-  ri'lutive  rifrtl  nf  each 
state  it  WDOld  not  be  no  objectionable,  but  a  eompiiri*:  »n  •! 
the  table  of  laws  in  Appendix  A  with  the  census  tables 
■bowing  the  tT'i >  graphical  distribution  of  working  vroom 
and  chi  wet  that  th*  laws  are,  frequently,  feweet 

wh  greatest.     Tinder  pre*  :i I  •-••nditiona  the 

KiHngrnt  law  of  oot  attta  is  often  botfi  n  detrhnenl  f"  iw 
own  interests  and  a  chock  on  legislation  in  other  states 
which  desire  the  benefits  of  a  cheap  form  of  labor. 

Other  defect*  lie  in  the  specific  provisions  tttilH-lllll  », 
in  such  absurdly  low  age  limits  aa  ten  yean,  in  the  lack  of 
regulation  of  street  occupations  arid  often  of  stores, 
laundries  and  other  establishments,  and  in  the  insufli- 
eicney  of  twelve  or  sixteen  wseks'  school  attendance. 
Some  states  allow  young  children,  on  account  of  poverty, 
ial  permits  to  work,  and  these  privilege*  are  not 
y  frequently  tawed,  but  Ou-y  reat  upon  a  pernicious 
principle.  Other  states  make  the  limitation  of  hours 
inoperative  during  the  Inst  weeks  of  December,  and 
also  u  liable  to  abuse. 


In  the  South  public  opinion  has  only  recently 
aroused,  ami  child  labor  legislation  is  still  Opp 
every  stop.  Though  the  moral  evil  of  child  Inhor  is 
q  I-  <i  by  most  people  in  the  South,  it  is  maintained  1  lint 
the  low  standards  of  the  working:  classes,  toother  with 
the  recent  riae  of  the  Southern  states  into  the  rank  of 
manufacturing  states,  necessitates  tin-  nnplnynicnt.  of 
children,  KeeenMy,  however,  0  determined  effort  on  The 
part  of  the  opponents  of  thoeyatem  has  secured  legislation 
of  a  mild  character  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  in 
Alabama,  unaccompanied,  however,  hj  any  provision  for 
factory  inspection.  Voluntary  asrrrrmcnT.s  have  also 
been  formed  to  mwi  the  evil.  In  Oeonria  the  menihersof 
an  association  of  cotton  manufacturers  "have  sicmed  an 
agreement  to  exclude  from  the  mills  children  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  thom  under  18  wfco  BSO  not  show  a  cer- 
tificate of  4  months'  ntumdnneo  at  school,"  while  before 
the  enactment  of  legislation  in  North  Carolina  nearly  all 

.ill  "wikts  had  agreed  IvdtaODtfane  the  em  pi ■>-.  muni 
of  children  QndOV  twelve.* 

The  (rrcatcat  wealuirs  of  this  legislation,  however,  U  the 
difficulty  of  enforcan«al     The  numbto1   of   in  p 
intrusted  with  Burying  out  111  provision*  i*  Generally 
entirely    inadequate  and   their   powers   are    frequently 
hnunVftcnt     Only    a    frw    atati  men    fac- 

tory inspector*.  There  w,  moreover,  (front  difficulty  in 
determining  the  age  of  child*  a  I  "tilientca  are  occa- 
sinmilly  traded  md  Mild  amonjr  foreigners,  arid  sometimes 

r*Hifih  ventut.  Vol.  vin.  Mmtfrnimm,  Vw  3.  i>.  m. 
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a  younger  child  will  pr.»si»ni  tin-  oanMtaftti  of  an  older 
brother  or  sinter.  Children  nrc  taught  to  lie  about  their 
own  aires,  and  church  taamlh  often   disprove  the  «ffi. 

davits  of  parents.  In  one  em  in  New  York  a  girl,  14 
years  of  a^c,  "wiw  born  according  to  \\<:v  .■■•i-i  dicatfi.  only 

five  rr)nnt||X  nfttr  her  kLsUt,  who  WBfl  working  in  lln*  Maine 

factory  ami  had  taken  em  hoc  oarftflaate  tin*  year  bo- 
fore.'*1     Many  other  practical  amknttiaj  an  constantly 

nir't  wilh,  aa])e«>hdl>   : i r 1 1 - 1 1 1 ! '  fol  Old     n   the  «*?tiea. 

The  principal  rmuU'  hy  the  Industrial 

Commimion  in  the  mattes  of  child  labor  legie]  n  ion  next : 
■  ;n  law  upon  theaubjed  of  tin  hounof 
minora  in  factories  1'*'  adoptad  far  nil  Qm  atates,  but  not 
fi>r  pesaona,  nude  or  female,  above  one, 

aseapfl  In  certain  apeeiaJ  industries,  (b)  ihat  thattnp 
rnent  of  children  in  factories  in  any  oapaaftgr,  or  for  any 
time,  under  the  ace  of  fourteen,  ba  prohibited,  and  (c) 
id  labor  be  univprHnllj  pmtivtt'd  In,  cdiunUoi  i  1 
restrictions,  providing  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
Oiall  l>«  required  for  employment  and  thai  no  ohDd  shall 
i  mployed  -\r<  pi  during  vacation,  imfaw  ha  bai  at- 
tended school  for  at  lca*t  twelvi  iriiuj  the  previous 
year. 

4.     '*  <   of    Workintj     Wumm   and   Children: 

Although  moHt  of  i  ilation  diacnatsd  in  the  pvi  i 

b(f  paragraph  has  been  aimed  at  evils  peculiar  to  ihr 
taannf*  criming  In«  .  the  problems  of  woman  and 

ltd  labor  are  not  confined  to  nny  .m  of  OCCIlpB- 
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■  k  ttown  in  the  apposite  tabic  TW 
need  no  elaboration,  bat  they  do  deserve  careful  notice, 
because  the  character  of  the  particular  oeeopaikan 
determines  largely  the  good  or  dcfcterioc*  effect  of  the 

pfoymcat  of  women,  and  laiaiwiw  or  aggravates  the 
evils  involved  in  the  labor  of  children.  It  it  true,  never- 
theiaaa,  that  certain  evils,  such  as  the  necessity  for 
eonatant  standing,  and  the  over-exertion  of  one  **t  of 
muscles  —  particularly  disastrous  in  the  case  of  children — 
arc  common  to  many,  if  not  most  industries. 

Toe  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  occupations  represented 
In  domestic  and  personal  service  ( which  in  1900  employed 
I R  women,  or  more  than  any  other  aronp )  are  all 
within  woman's  traditional  sphere  of  activity  and.  eTen 
when  they  represent  serious  evils  and  abuses,  do  not  form 
a  new  problem,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  any 
consideration  of  woman  labor  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employment  of  770,055  women  in  agriculture,  of  which 
number  more  than  one-half  were  agricultural  laborers, 
seems  diseoa raging,  although  a  large  proportion  of  th<*e 
were  Southern  negroes.  In  th«  South,  field  labor  is 
oomni"  lot  white  womrn,  and  thrre  arc  doubtless 

many  evils  OODIMettd  with  Kiioh  ■BpIowmaBt  A  large 
and  increasing  number  of  the  women  enpajred  in  ajrri- 
oultural  pursuits,  however,  are  fanners,  planters  and 
overseers.  These,  with  the  429.497  women  in  profes- 
sional service,  are  probably  the  most  prosperous  wor 
of  their  sex. 

B>-  fur  the  largssl  nambar  of  children  •  I  in  a 
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occupation  group  were  found  ui  agricultural  pursuits! 
which  in  1M0  employed  H54.690  boys  sod  207,281  girls. 
Almost  all  el  DgSfed  in  airricultural 

pursuit*  wore  a^rio  iltural  laborera.  Although  in  many 
ways  the  employment  of  children  in  sericulture  is  not  as 
objes  **  their  ca  ploynseot  In  the  mannfaftm 

industries,  tli<  ■  kJ  reason  to  bettero  that,  tin*  early 

sue  at  which  th-*v  nrc  sometimes  put  to  work,  especially  in 
the  South,  U  physically  and  mentally  injurious,  and  en- 
force* illiteracy  upon  the  child  laborers.  In  that  eection 
both  white  and  colored  boys  af  Its  are  ffijfffH  b  plow- 
ing, while  children  are  put  In  wi  to  ttO  •  and  pick  cotton 
by  |  bo  t  imc  they  arc  six  ycara  ol.  1 

The  chance  in  the  distribution  of  the  labor  force  of  the 

loted  in  the  sppON  Che  increased 

I  niportancc  of  women  is  shown  in  even'  0jOfiU< 

pstion  groupi  while  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 

children  b.  due  entirely  to  I  moremem  hi  domestic  and 

>uol  service,  tbfl  percentage  of  children  inert 
in  every  othei  group.  The  tnosl  notable  boream  in  the 
psoportlon  ef  WOOian  was  in  trade  and  transportation, 
and  of  children  in  a^ricnlturnj  ptosuitc.  Women,  how- 
i.piM-.u  to  )•>'  'unit .i-vinvr  relatively  ia  neatly  *ll  the 
pea  i|  atloi   ol  v  bleb  theee  main  clewes  are  composed. 

6.    Woman  end  UhM  Labor  n  tht    K&nufac&mng 

Industrial    It  is.  however,  in  the  manufrctnraf  indua- 

thai  the  most  s.-rinti"  a?  -I  w  idi   spread  evils  of  woman 

and  child  labor  arc  bund  Bad  m  thSa  irroup  concentration 

in  particular  pursuit*  i*  not  U  marked  U  iii  the  others. 
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Nevertheless,  out  of  the  1,199.452  women  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  1900,  338,144  were  dress- 
makers, the  next  largest  number  being  aeamstreaaca.  Of 
the  170,653  boys  the  largest  number  van  ntaen  an<l 

quarrynini,  while  n  considerable  proportion  of  the  HS.'Jlti 
girls  Will*  MWimfiMWMIf  dressmakers,  tnilorcsses.  milliners 
and  shirt-,  collar  and  cuff  makers.  For  both  sexes  »f 
children  and  also  for  women  the  various  textile  mill* 
furnished  important  occupations. 

The  statistics  of  inarm faclures,  however,  fiirm-h  a 
more-  satisfactory  basis  for  a  aiudy  of  woman  and  child 
labor  in  the  manufacturing  industries  than  do  the  stn- 
tiaticaof  occupations.  Though  compiled  from  tin*  ».-t 
of  the  manufacturers  and  embracing  only  this  one  ooeu- 
tation    group,    these    figures    distinguish    between 

iplnycrs  and  employees  nnd  are  consequently  applicable, 
as  the  occupation  figures  are  not,  in  a  study  primarily 
devoted  to  the  conditions  of  wage  labor. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
during  the  thirty  years  from  1870  to  1900  arc  shown  in 
the  table  opposite,  which  gives,  for  each  decade,  thr 
percentage  which  the  different  classes  formed  of  the  total 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  and  also  the  per- 
centage of  iucrease  Est  BSafa  class  by  decades: 

Though  tlie  movement  has  been  somewhat  irrej 
upon  the  whole  the  proportion  of  women  ha.*  increased 
the  expense  of  *M.rh  BUD  and  children,  the  Utter  deci 
ing  very  decidedly  during  the  ten  years  which  ended 
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ing  equal,  this  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  apparent 
number  of  children  employed."1 

Geographically,  the  labor  of  women  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries  is  of  the  greatest  relative  importance  as 
compared  with  that  of  men  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  and  the  labor  of  children  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  1900,  indeed,  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  together  employed  68.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  women, 
while  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  together  employed 
61.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  children.  Taking  the  United 
States  as  a  whole*  the  percentage  of  women  is  higher  in 
the  urban  and  the  percentage  of  children  in  the  rural 
districts. 

In  many  of  the  manufacturing  occupations  the  labor  of 
women  is  employed  under  conditions  which  tend,  not  only 
to  promote  various  social  evils,  but  also  to  lower  seriously 
the  plane  of  competition  within  the  specific  industry. 
Child  labor,  however,  furnishes  by  far  the  more  serious 
problem,  for  in  nearly  all  these  occupations,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  little  children  can  be  found 
sacrificing  their  future  efficiency  as  adults  by  severe, 
unsuitable  or  unhealthf  ul  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
in  detail  the  many  varieties  of  tasks  performed,  but  at 
Wast  two  of  the  principal  occupations  of  children  demand 
some  attention. — the  manufacture  of  glass  and  the  textile 
industries. 

In  the  glass  works  more  children  are  employed  than  in 
any  other  of  the  fifteen  .divisions  of  the  manufacturing 
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irs  PTri>pt  textile  factories.  "It  is  stated  that 
each  man  employed  as  a  glamtblower  \h  required  to  fun 
a  boy  a.i  'helper.'  and  that  a  combination  .if  the  pad] 
system  and  veritable  chili!  slawry  exi«,U  Incidentally 
it  has  been  developed  thnt  ninny  boys  have  boon  pi  awl 
in  the  families  of  frlassblowers  by  private  child-placing 
ictic*  and  orphan  asylums  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania."* This  has  also  been  done  by  New  York 
societies.  In  certain  localities  many  of  the  children 
i*mph»yi*d  in  ^lasa  worki  are  oodar  the  legal  age  limit,  and 
tiio  nijrbt  labor  gf  foxmg  boys  is  common,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  <»pf(.iti*  ihf  faatorias eontiuMunsl;  duni^  thi  maoo 
The  textile  industries,  however,  rank  first  in  the  em- 
aont  <»1*  women  i\s  well  as  of  children.  In  1  i u 
maottfaetau*  of  cotton*  tot  instance,  woman  form  41.9  per 
cent  and  children  13.3  per  eent.  of  the  total  number  of 
employees.  Thin  is  the  largest  percentage  of  children  in 
any  uf  the  subdivision*  of  textile  mannfaatnie.  The 
lar^eat  percentage  of  women  i*  942  par  rent,  m  hosiery 
knit  goods,  and  the  next  largest  is  63.2  per  cent  in 

silk   man  Fur  (lie  vhM    uiiijnrilt    uf  eliildren   in 

tha  textile  industries  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  little 
industrial  training  which  tils  them  for  adult  labor,  and 

U*»  opportunity  to  advance;  whila  the  woman  -ire,  In  tin 
most  part,  merely  cheap  laborers. 

In  the  South  the  recent  development  of  cotton  manu- 
facture has  led  to  KUCh  Bvli  condition*  that  universal 
attention  has  been  attrseted  to  ths  problem,— eoud:t JOBJ 
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so  bad  that  they  have  even  heen  compared  to  those  that 
p\Ur*-il  in  England  during  the  early  days  nf  t.hp  faetnry 
systcrn.  The  employees  of  these  s.  >n  t  hern  factories  are  an 
illiterate,  ignorant  set  of  white  people,  enticed  from  tlu-ir 
isolated  homes  in  the  hills  by  the  bait  of  wages  and  oppor- 
tunities never  before  enjoyed-  As  a  result  of  the  needs, 
the  ignorance  and  the  moral  obtusencss  of  these  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  creed  and  selfishness  of  the  man. 
ufacttirers,  especially  those  from  the  North,  on  the  other, 
children  are  put  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills  at  an  early 
age,  sometimes  as  low  as  six  years.  Throughout  the  South 
the  practice  prevails  of  employing  help  by  the  family,  the 
employer  providing  house  room  according  Id  tin?  ntimlKT 
of  "hands'"  whieh  the  bond  of  the  family  can  BQp 
The  younger  children  arc  used  as  doffcrs  in  the  spinning 
room  and  the  older  ones  as  spinners.  Though  the  work 
itself  is  not  very  laborious,  the  confinement  and  Ui<  dust 
of  the  work-rooms  arc  highly  detrimental,  while  the  chil- 
dren are  even  more  commonly  illiterate  than  lire  their 
parents.  In  1399,  for  instance,  an  investigation  in  North 
Carolina  ahowed  that,  out  of  38,637  persons  employed  in 
- 1 .  otl  n  cod  vqoUb  'm:I..  92  per  oeart  ol  th  aAdti  nad 
only  €8  per  cent,  of  the  children  could  rend  and  write. 
That  thousands  of  factory  children  are  growing  up.  not 
only  stunted  and  frequently  maimed  in  body,  but  also 
thoroughly  illiterate,  ignorant,  unskilled  and  inefficient, 
is  a  reproach,  as  well  as  a  social  nnd  economic  menace  to 
the  South.  Moreover,  if  the  Southern  mates  are  to  main, 
tain  their  commercial  position,  they  must  before  long 
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manufacture  a  higher  flrrade  of  poods  than  at  present,  ami 
this  can  not  be  done  without  the  daTOlofunenft  of  mora 
skillful  opermtivaS)  Bfhhli  In  tuna  implies  education  and 
manual  training  inrtead  of  child  labor. 

6.  Nativity  and  Color  of  Working  Womoi  aud  ChO* 
drm:  Of  all  the  females  10  years  of  ape.  ami  over, 
engaged  in  painful  occupations  in  1900,  over  one-third, 
or  36.2  per  cent,  were  natire  white  of  native  parents; 

nearly  one-fourth,  or  21  s  per  cent  ,  were  i rm-s    nearly 

aa  many,  or  22.8  per  cent.,  wore  native  white  of  foreign 
parents;  and  about  one-sixth,  or  1*5,5  per  cent,  were 
foritifrn  white  Refwpen  1890  and  1900  the  proportion 
of  native  white  of  native  parents  and  of  native  white 
of  foreign  parents  increased  slightly  at  the  expense  of  the 
negroes  and  of  the  foreign  white*. 

The  tendency  towards  the  employment  of  woman  labor 
»  considerably  greater,  however,  among  the  negroes  than,/ 
in  any  other  element  of  the  population,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  two  -fifths,  or  40.7  per  cent,  of  all  the 
negro  women  10  years  of  age  and  over  were  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  In  1*HV\  while  only  about  one-half 
that  proportion,  or  21.7  per  cent.,  of  the  native  white  of 
foreign  parents,  10.1  per  rent,  of  the  foreign  white  and 
13  0  per  cent  of  the  native  white  of  native  parent?  were  no 
engaged.  The  proportion  of  female  workers  was  higbflf 
in  1900  than  in  1890  for  each  element  of  the  native  white 
population.  as  well  as  for  the  negro  population,  hut  for  the 
foreign  white  females  the  proportion  at  work  waa  slightly 
These  differencca  art;  not  due  entirely,  however. 
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to  the  tendency  of  tin*  vitri  KM  atsmflsta  toward*  gainful 
occupations,  but  ih  partly  the  result  of  difference*  in  ag* 
composition  of  the  several  etananti  Wvcrthelew, 
safe  to  conclude  that  woman  labor  is  most  cemmon  among 
the  aegmc*  and  least  common  among  the  patirrwhitc  of 
native  parent*,  and  that  ;t  tends  to  increase  in  alt  tl 
native  elements,  rvgardlRsi  of  color  or  parentage. 

Working  women  of  the  negro  roe*,  however,  art 
practically  concentrated  in  two  occupation  groups,  agri- 
cultural pursuit*  and  domestic  and  personal  serviet, 
while  in  the  other  three  groups  the  native  white  of  native 
parents  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  women  work- 
ers. In  1900  negroes  constituted  about  three-fifths.  59.5 
per  tent,  of  ail  Die  female*  10  years  of  age  sod  over 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  nearly  one-third, 
32.6  per  cent.t  of  all  those  in  domestic  and  personal  ser- 
in agricultural  pursuits,  indeed,  over  90  per  ceut.  of  all 
females  engaged  were  either  negroes  or  native  white  of 
native  parents.  Must  of  thr  negroes  were  farm  laborers, 
while  the  majority  of  the  native  white  female*  of  native 
parents  were  farmers. 

The  native  white  of  native  parents  were  more  evenly 
distributed  than  any  other  element,  though  they  formed 
nearly  two-thlrds.  64  per  cent.,  of  all  the  women  in  pra- 
fsaajoual  pursuits,  not  far  from  onc-hnlf.  4V9  per  e»  i 
of  all  in  trade  and  transportation  aad  nearly  two-fifths, 
W  4  |w  cent  .  of  all  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits     In  trade  and  transportation  and  manufactur- 
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ing  and  mechanical  pursuits  the  proportion  of  native 
white  of  foreign  parents  nearly  equalled  that  of  naJ 
white  of  native  parents,  and  even  in  profession:"!  sen  lm 
the  native  white  of  foreign  parents  farmed  mon*  thnn 
one-fourth,  26.3  per  cent.,  of  all  the  women,  1ml  fa  ftgft 
cultural  pursuits  both  of  the  foreign  elements  were  of 
slight  importance,  each  forming  less  than  *  per  cent,  of 
nil  the  women  engaged.     The  foreign  white  were,  indeed, 

:iy  concentrated  in  domestic  and  personal  set 
and  manufacturing'  and  mechanical  purtmu.  in  each  of 
which  they  formed  more  than  one-flfth,  2*2.3  per  cent 
and  21.4  per  cent  respectively,  of  the  total  female  work- 
er*, trade  and  transportation  they  constituted 
about  one-eighth,  12-6  per  cent,  of  nil  the  frmal< 

To  stun  up,  the  native  white  women  of  native  parents 
attained  their  greatest   prominence  in   professional 

the  native  white  of  foreign  parents  In  trade  and 
transportation,  the  foreign  white  in  domestic  and  personal 
wrviw,  and  the  nrgrn  in  agricultural  pursuits,  whilr  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  ull  three  white 
dementi  were  prominent 

The  disposition  manifested  by  the  several  elements  of 
the  population  to  put  their  children  to  work,  differs  some* 
what  from  the  tendency  displayed  by  thr  women  of  these 
classes  to  engage  in  Rainful  labor,  as  appears  in  the  table 
on  page  50. 

The  proportion  of  children  of  each  sex  at  work  wat 
much  the  lurgeat  among  the  negroes,  about  ono-half  of  all 
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pBOrOmon  or  Children  10  SO  15  Ykak*  or  Aue  ItNOAiir.n 
VxiMVU  Oooupatiokb.  *v  Ur>tUAL  Nativity  ajtd  Color 
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10.2 

Total 

negro  boys  and  nearly  one-third  of  all  negro  girls  10  to 
U  years  of  agr.  being  at  work.  The  next  largest  propor- 
tion of  children  4-ngu^rd  in  gainful  occupations  was 
found  among  the  foreign  white.  A  larger  proportion  of 
boy*  were  employed  among  the  native  white  of  native 
parontJ  than  anion  £  thi  nntivr  white  of  foreign  par. 
mainly  owing  to  the  greater  extent  to  which  the  native 
white  parents  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  the  native 
white  of  native  parents  showed  the  smallest  propor 
of  girla. 

Aa  for  the  oecupationa  of  these  children,  the  negroea 
wen-  concentrated,  like  tin*  women  of  T ?n*i r  r»<»t\  in  agri- 
cultural pursuit*  and  domestic  and  personal  aerrice,  the 
foreign  white  were  moat  proininrut  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  native  white  of  foreign 
parents  were  largely  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation 
and  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuit*,  while  thfl 
native  white  of  native  parent*  were  fairly  evenly  di»- 
tributad,  attaining  greatest  prominence  in  agricultural 
pursuit*. 
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The  negro  children  of  both  boxcs  formed,  however,  a 
much  smaller  proportion,  38.2  per  cent,  of  all  children 
10  to  15  yean  of  age  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
than  negro  femaJca  formed  of  all  feraalce  in  the  name 
occupation  group,  while  native  irhitc  children  of  native 
parents  formed  a  much  larger  proportion,  51.1  per  e.ent, 
than  native  white  females  of  nati%*e  parents.  In  domestic 
and  personal  service,  however,  I  he  negro  oMldroO  formed 
exactly  one-third.  33.3  per  cent.,  of  all  children,  while  the 
native  white  children  of  native  parents  formed  Ida  than 
two  :  \BA  percent 

In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  native 
white  children  of  native  parents  formed  a  smaller  pro- 
portio:i.  A0.S  per  rent.,  limn  in  any  oilier  group  UOfipt 
domestic  and  personal  service,  but  the  foreign  while  chil- 
dren formed  a  larger  proportion,  17,9  per  cent.,  than  in 
any  other  irroup,  and  the  native  white  of  foreign  parents 
a  larger  proportion,  38.3  per  cent.,  than  in  any  other 
group  except  trade  and  transportation,  in  which  41.0  per 
cent  of  nil  the  children  were  native  white  of  foreign 
parent*.  Trade  and  transportation,  indeed,  El  the  only 
group  in  which  the  number  of  native  white  children  of 
vm  parents  exceeded  the  number  of  native  white  chil- 
dren of  native  parent*. 

7      BpoM    Problems    of    Woman    Labor:     There   is 

abnormal  or  objectionable  about  the  mere  fact 

that  adult  women  are  at  work  at  most  of  the  occupations 

in  which  men  are  engaged.    Moreover,  the  wage  labor  of 

women,  under  the  prevailing  system,  b  open  to  few  ob- 
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jections  which  can  not  he  marie  equally  to  the  wage  Ubor 
of  mini.  Kven  the  conditions  under  which  women  work, 
while  frcjiirntly  representing:  greater  hardships  to  then 
ou  accouut  of  their  sea.  fere,  in  the  main,  different  merely 
in  quantity,  and  not  in  quality,  from  those  under  uhi 
tin  -n  in.'  .  niploycd. 

There  are.  however,  three  distinct  social  or  economic 
evils  accompanying  woman  labor.  First  is  the  employ. 
men!  of  uiarrted  women,  which  usually  DIMM  the  neglect 
of  tin-  hiiiiu',  if  not.  of  young  children  Second  is  the  I 
nnd  «>fren  wholly  inadequate,  rate  of  remuneration. 
Partially  dependent  upon  this,  but  introducing  also 
serious  economic  consequences,  i%  the  oODpttitioa  of 
women  with  men,  which  means  in  many  instance*  the 
underbidding  of  laborers  with  a  hiirh  standard  cf  life  by 
laborers  nith  a  low  Muitrinrd  of  life,  nnd  which  tends 
constantly  to  lower  the  plane  of  competition. 

(a)  Honied  Women  tn  Industry;  The  working 
women  (if  this  country  are.  as  a  dam,  young,  about  ooe- 
half.  49.3  per  cent.,  of  all  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  1900  1<  in*:  under  Z\  and  nearly  onethinl,  39  4  per 
cent.,  being  under  ?1  year*  of  aga.  Of  all  the  female* 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24, 31.6  per  cent  were  engaced 
in  gainful  occupations,  while  in  the  age  gronp  25  to  34 
years  only  19.9  j>er  crtit.,  and  in  the  ago  group  :1T>  to  41 
years  only  15.6  per  cent,  worn  gainfully  occupied,  the 
proportion  steadily  decreasing  with  advancing  years. 
The  ndd*n  decrease  of  gainfully  occupied  women  in  tha 
age  group  25  i«'  'H  doubtless  indicates  the  effect  of  mat- 
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rimony      It  k.  ttwn-fore,  no  surprise  to  loam  that  only 

177  married  women,  14.7  per  cent,  of  ail  gainfi 
employed  female*,  were  lit  work  in  thr  United  States  in 
1900 

The  ne*ro  element,  however,  furnished  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  ireneral  reduction,  which  appears  in  each 
element  of  the  white  population,  in  the  proportion  of 
women  gainfully  employed  after  the  n#c  of  21,  ttlS  negroes 
showing  no  marked  change  until  the  age  of  G.1)  was  reached 
Evidently  marriage  has  little  effect  in  reducing:  the  num- 
ber of  neir.ro  women  at  work.  Of  all  married  negro 
female  1 0  years  »f  age  and  over,  indeed,  more  than  our- 
fourth,  or  2b/i  par  cent  as  compared  with  3.6  per  cent. 
for  the  foreign  white,  3.1  per  cent,  for  the  native  white  of 
foreign  parents,  and  3u0  per  rent,  for  the  native  white  of 
native  parents,  wire  engaged  in  gainful  occupation*  at 
the  time  of  the  Inst  census.  Of  the  married  negro  women 
gainfully  employed,  hoover,  about  6*5  per  cent. 
cither  agricultural  lahfl  Br  laundresses. 

Daring  the  deoadc  1890  to  lJDO  the  proportion  of 
female*  gainfully  employed  increased  in  wary  eogjugal 
class,  the  married  women  simply  sharing  in  tho  general 
movement.  Tha  small  proportion  of  married  women 
engaged  In  gainful  orrujmtion*  increased,  however,  from 
L8  percent  i>  '-,;  per  cent,  o  relatively  greittt  increase 
than  is  shown  in  tho  large  proportions  of  single  and 

vorced  women. 

nrgest  percentage  of  marrii'd  women  ut  work  w;:m 
found  iu  the  South,  indicating,  again,  the  effect  of  1.1  hi 
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negro  element.  In  the  South  Atlantic  division  11.8  per 
cent,  and  in  the  South  Central  division  <).<)  p  -r  cunt  of  all 
married  women  were  engaged  in  painful  occupation-, 
while  in  both  the  North  Atlantic  ami  Western  divisions 

4.7  per  cent.,  and  in  the  North  Central  division  only  2.5 
per  cent,  of  the  married  women  wore  so  c 

As  for  the  occupational  distribution,  212  per  cent  of 
all  the  women  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  ISA 
per  cent,  of  those  in  domestic  ami  personal  service,  11.8 
per  cent  of  those  in  manufacturing  and  merhanical 
pursuits,  7.4  per  cent,  r.i"  those  in  proftwrionol  service,  and 

6.8  per  cent,  of  those  in  trade  and  transportation  were 
married.     The  high  percentage  of  married  women  in 
agricultural  pursuits  might  In?  expected  from  the 
number  of   ueero  women  engaged  in   that  occupatit 
group.     In  the  case  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuit*  the  high  percentage,  though  partly  due  to 
tendency  of  French  Canadiai^women  to  work  in 
factories  after  marriage,   ^   vty  the   result   of 
frequency  with  which   married  women  were   found   l 
dressmakers,  seamstresses  ami   UllarCMHM.     Marrii-.l 
men  are  commonly  engaged  in  the  sweat  shops.     In  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  out  of  748  female  home  finishers. 
658  were  married.  857  of  these  having  from  one  to  seven 
children.1 

The  labor  of  married  women,  however,  is  aa  rot  eoi 
paratively  unimportant  in  the  United  States,  and  can 
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dly  be  wid  to  constitute  a  serious  problem.  Morc- 
r,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  married  women  who 
are  at  work  arc  engaged  in  occupation*,  such  as  those  of 
draKtnakrrft  and  InuiHlnws,  whirh  an-  fivi|iimt.ly  car- 
ried on  within  the  home,  and  many  of  the  other  gainfully 
employed  married  women  are,  doubtless,  childless. 

(6)  Law  Wogttx:  It  is  ginmrally  admitted  that  wo- 
men  will  work  for  lower  wages  than  men  on  similes  work, 
and  that  this  result*  in  their  failing  to  receive  fair  com- 
pensation for  laboc  i»'i  "formed.  In  some  [nstBQMB  trade 
unions  have  attempted  to  remedy  this  evil  by  insisting  on 
the  same  wages  for  both  sexes  for  the  same  work.  JCacept 
in  a  few  industriiw.  however,  their  efforts  bsVIS  usually  met 
with  failure,  largely  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  organizing 
women  or  bringing  about  among  them  any  systematic 
effort  to  improve  or  maintain  their  conditions  if  sroplap 
xneut.  An  even  more  eeriooi  evil,  however,  results  from 
the  fact  that,  though  ou^^^[3  separate  occupations  given 
by  the  census  nf  IlliXej  ^Fight  do  not  ratlin  Female 
workers,  women  are  still  crowded^for  the  most  part  into 
certain  line*  of  unskilled  labo^where  competition  is  most 
intense,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of  them  dhvioiisly- 
do  not  receive  a  living  wagea 

The  fact  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  proof,  and  it  is 
here  necessary  merely  to  summarize  the  principal  causes 
of  the  lower  wages  of  women,  which  are  (a)  their  aOBB 
parative  lack  of  ambition  to  attain  industrial  efficiency, 
owing  to  the  expectation  of  marriage  and  dameetlQ  life, 
\T  comparative  lack  of  mobility  in  changing  from 
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one  industry  as  well  as  from  one  locality  to  another, 
(«)  their  somewhat  lower  oast  of  subsistence,  (d)  their 
frequent  partial  dependence  upon  other  members  of  their 
families  (el  their  central  lade  of  training  and  skill,  and 
(f)  their  enforced  competition  with  the  great  rescrr* 
army  of  potential  women  wage-earner*.  "The  deep 
abiding  diflkuhy  in  the  war  of  oraranudng  women  work- 
er* lirs  here.  Cut  oat  m*  they  are,  by  physical  wmknr*, 
by  lack  of  the  means  of  technical  training,  in  &om*  caw* 
by  organized  opptwition  of  male  workers,  or  by  social 
pr.*jtidictw,  from  competing  in  a  large  number  of  skilled 
industries,  thoir  competition  within  the  permitted  range 
of  occupations  is  keener  than  among  men:  not  merely  in 
the  unskilled  but  in  the  skilled  industries  the  available 
supply  of  Labor  is  commonly  far  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
for  the  skill  is  generally  such  as  is  common  to  or  easily 
attainable  by  a  large  number  of  the  sex '  '* 

Competition  «'/*  IfsjaWrhe  competition  of  wo- 
mrn.  and  abn  of  children,  uiwl  ^rn  may  he  diuaxtrotM  in 
two  different  warn  First,  men  may  be  actually  displaced 
and  thrown  oat  of  employment.  Second,  their  wse«e 
may  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  super-abundant 
of  cheap  labor. 

As  for  the  first  complaint,  there  seems  no  good  reason 
(0  b(!i,vi  Th.it  the  increased  employment  of  women  In 
gainful  occupations  indicates  any  true  displacement  of 
men.  for  during  the  past  century  there  has  been  a  strongly 
marked  i'  nleiry  which  still  continues,  towards  the  trans- 
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fcrence  of  industry  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  women  ar* 
an  B  Im  totul  number  of  wage  earners  rather 

than  to  thr  total  number  of  productive  bJXQtri.  "The 
CWnmwonifi  in  respect  to  the  labor  of  wrnncn.  therefore. 
read  in  the  light  of  collateral  facts,  are  a  history  of  indus- 
tmenl  rather  than  .1  record  <>f  the  relative 
i-xtrii!  od  the  ciuj'l' vment.  of  women,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  soy,  »o  far  as  the  census  figures  are  concerned,  whether 
a  larger  proportion  <>f  women  are  actively  engaged  in 
labor  to-day  than  formerly  or  not  The  one  fact  which  ia 
clear  io  that  factory  or  shop  work  is  displacing  home  work. 
and  that  this  readjustment  of  industriid  conditions  in 
leading  to  the  employment  of  women  outbid*  the*  home  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers."1 

The  BOmpUint,  Ik-v.vi'it,  that  woman  labor  is  cheap 
labor,  and  that  the  presence  of  women  in  the  industrial 
field  lowers  t-hc  plane  of  competition  and,  consequently, 
■ramlnnl  of  life  of  the  laboring  class,  is  more  firmly 
grounded.  There  is.  Indent.  enni.idernMr  evidence  to 
ahow  that  "in  proportion  as  the  wife  and  children  eon- 
rapport  r.f  the  family  the  wages  of  the 

father  ore  re.in I     ■     Thm  it  ha8  been  demonstrated, 

by  a  comparison  of  wages  in  the  textile  industries  of 

Rhode  Island  and  in  the  metal  industriis  of  western  Con- 

thiit.   while   in    the   one  cose   the  women   and 

children  work  and  in  the  other  only  the  men,  the  family 
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wages  do  not  differ  materially.  There  is  some  question, 
however,  ax  to  whethrr  the  men 'x  wages  are  low  because 
the  women  and  children  work,  or  the  women  and  children 
work  because  the  men's  wages  are  low.  Ilowcvcr  that 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  low  wage  rat* 
received  by  women  as  compared  with  men  tends  to  lower 
the  plane  of  competition  and  is  the  greatest  evil  of 
labor. 

8.  Conditions  of  Child  Labor:  The  employment 
women  in  gainful  occupations  is  presumably  natural, 
and,  unless  it  be  shown  to  the  eontr.tr>.  unaccompanied 
by  deep-seated  and  serious  abuses  unknown  in  the  em- 
ployment of  men.  In  the  case  of  child  labor,  on  the  othe? 
hand,  the  presumption  is  that  the  results  are  socially  and 
economically  evil  unless  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary can  be  produced.  Moreover,  Mich  evidence  must 
■bOVj  not  only  thut  the  particular  occupation  is  free  from 
injurious  effects  or  dangers,  physical,  mental,  or  moral, 
but  that  it  is  essentially  educational  in  character  and  that 
the  young  worker  Is  prepared  for  a  useful  and  honorable 
career  as  on  adult.  Needless  to  aay,  there  are  very  f<! 
cases  of  child  labor  which  meet  these  requirement* 

The  extent  of  the  evil,  however,  depends,  not  only  u] 
the  conditions  already  described,  such  as  the  occupation! 
distribution,  but  also  upon  (a)  the  ages,  (b)  the  hours, 
(e)    the   health,   and    (d)    the   sducation  of  the  child 
workers. 

(a)     Ages:    More  than  onrbalf,  M.9  per  cent.,  of  all 
the  children  10  to  15  years  of  age  gainfully  empl< 
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1900  were  either  14  or  15  years  of  age,  but  about  one-sixth, 
17.2  per  cent.,  wtra  under  12.  The  percentages  for  each 
yt*r  were  ax  follow*;  10  years,  8.1  per  cent ,  11  years,  9.1 
percent.;  12years,  12.7  percent  j  nyearn,  1.V3  percent; 
H^ars,  23.2  per  cent.;  15  years,  31.6  per  cent.  The 
percentages  for  girls  were  some%vhat  lower  in  the  tint 
four  ages  and  correspondingly  liighrr  in  (he  last  two  tbnn 
the  percentages  for  boys,  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  employ  boys  at  nn  earlier  ace  than  eirls.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  slight,  4C.3  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  42.2 
per  cent,  of  the  girto  being  under  14  years  of  age. 

The  labor  of  children  of  the  earlier  Aires  is  far  more 
prevalent,  in  the  South  th;in  in  tin-  North  ami  West.  In 
the  South  Central  division,  for  example,  about  one-fourth, 
!  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  exactly  one-fourth,  2fi  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  were 
under  12  years  of  age,  whili  in  the  North  Central  division 
only  o  littlr  more  than  one-tenth,  11  1  per  cent,  of  the 
hoy*  and  one-twenttPth,  4  ft  per  ornt,  of  the  pirU  were 
under  12.  The  North  Atlantic  division  made  the  most 
favorable  showing  with  only  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
2.3  per  cent,  of  the  girls  under  12,  and  about  oneJtfllf, 
51.1  per  oent,  of  the  boys  and  4H.2  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
under  15  years  of  ace.  In  both  Southern  divisions  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  each  sex  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  were  under  16.' 

The  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  propor- 
tion of  children  under  12  at  work  in  tin-  different 
divisions  and  states  is  the  relative  predominance  of  ogri- 
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cultural  pursuits  Young  ehildren  are  very  gv*ripra)1y 
employed  in  agriculture  in  the  South  and  to  a  leas  extent 
in  tbe  North  and  West,  while  in  the  other  occupation 
groups  a  Ian.*  majority  of  the  eliildren  are  either  14  or  15 
yeans  of  age.  In  agricultural  pursuit*,  indeed,  ^nn* 
than  one-half  of  the  boys  and  more  than  throe-fifths  of 
the  girls  employed  In  1900  were  under  14.  hut  in  each  of 
the  other  four  groups  of  occupations  from  more  than 
throe-fifths  to  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  children  of  b 
•exes  were  either  14  or  15  year?  of  age.  The  proportl 
under  12  were  exceptionally  high  in  the  occupations  of 
agricultural  labnrrro,  servants  and  waiters,  cotton  BliD 
operative*,  and  laborers  (not  specified). 

The  employment  of  young  children  b  not  by  any  meaai 
limited  in  the  South  t»  the  agricultural  hldoatriea,  hut  if 
also  common   in  the  factories,  where  the  children  aw 
almost  all  white.    Just  before  the  enactment  of  Uw 
Carolina  child  labor  law.  for  instance,  it  w*s  found  thu 
in  13  manufacturing  establishments  in  that  state  1*  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  under  12  years  of  as*  and  35 
per  oent  were  between  12  and  14  year*  of  age  while  ii 
South  Carolina  about  20  per  cent  of  the  children  *► 
ployed  in  9  establishment*  were  under  12.  and  about  # 
per  rent  between  12  and  14  years,  a  few  under  10  bear 
found  in  both  states.     In  Georgia  about  10  per  cent,  of  U* 
children  in  15  establishments  were  between  10  and  tt 
and  about  44  per  cent,  between  12  and  14.  and  eondhica 
in  Alabama  were  even  worse,  about  23  per  eeii- 
children  in  4  estal :  ing  under  12  and 
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being  between  1£  «ud  14  years  of  age.1     In 

ining  establishment*  in  Maryland  children  us  young  as 

we  foimd  jit  work  *i*t***tfl  th.-ir  Burthen  or 

■■*  adulU.  while  in  tobacco  factories  children  of  six  or 
seve^commonly  helped  their  mothers. 

(»)     flours:    Working   children   are   Creqni  nily   re. 

quired  to  tod  during  nub  long  hours  that  their  strength 

Ettert?  exhausted  and  no  energy  whatever  in  lift  for 

lotetlaetod  profit  or  for  the  ph*asun>H  which  the  young 

naturally  crave      In  packing  houses,  for  instance,  where 

oysters,  vegetables  and  fruit  are  canned,  larire  numbers 

of  young  children  an  employed  during  the  busy  season 

for  painfully  .  pa,  tho  only  time  limit  being,  uppar 

ttly.  the  physical  endurance  of  the  child. 

In  the  manufacturing  mdustries,  m  general,  the  work* 

lug  tiuu'  depends  open  the  existence  and  enforcement  of 

factory  I  ^rislation,  and  the  usual  hours  in  each  state  on 

the  maximum  Dtnnbar  prescribed  by  law.    "Whore  no  law 

exists  11  or  12  hours  a  day  and  about  66  a  week  is  the 

common  period  of  1-il.or.     While  the  hours  in  mercantile 

establishments  are  usually  less  than  in  the  rnanufaeturmir 

industries,    L)r.    Scwal!   found   the   working   time   to   be 

longest-  in  those  Mores  which  employed  she  most  children." 

Night  work  is  an  even  more  sorinus  evil,  for  in  this  ease 

the  lour  hours  of  labor  are  supplemented  by  imperfect 

rwi  snatched  in  the  midst  of  the  day's  household  duties. 

■MS**  •/  the  fVmlud  fitaiff  Burtou  of  Labor.  Mo.  fi2.  pp.  «D1 
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Many  mothers  whose  sons  work  ct  night  state  that 
boys  nrc  up  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  though  soi 
time*  tln-y  fil(M*p  in  the  afternoon  just,  before  going  to  war! 
Such  night  work  is  common,  not  only  in  the  etnas  works, 
but  in  furniture  factories,  silk  mills,  ami  uiany^Abtr 
occupations.  In  the  glass  worta  the  demand  for  ni 
work  of  boy,-;  is  Mod  to  ho  increasing.  In  North  Carolina 
Dr.  Scwall  found  that  of  GO  children  workinr  nighta  in 
four  miliars  were  under  1 2  yearn  of  age,  24  were  between 
12  and  14  years  of  age,  and  34  were  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age.  Of  tbe  8  under  12  years  of  age  5  were  boy* 
and  3  were  girls.  *'* 

(c)     IJeaitk:    The    most    healthful    occupations    f< 
children  are  undoubtedly  embraced  in  the  two  gr»  ip^ 
agricultural  pursuits  and  domestic  and  personal  wrv'u 
though  even  in  these  the  work  is  often  entirely  too  heavy 

for   the   fctrrngth    of    the   child    laborers.      MotCOVW,    the 

riMii nement,  unnatural  restraint  and  monotony  age  tl 
children  prematurely,  nnd  prevent  the  development 
ambition*  which  might  raise  the  standard  of  life. 

In  the  manufacturing  Industries,  however,  there  exist 
far  greater  dangers  to  the  health,  and  also  to  th  '  h  and 
limb,  of  tin- child  workers.  For  grow  ring  children  there  is, 
in  almost  nil  these  oecnrmtmnM,  the  dunger  of  «leforraity 
from  the  over-dcvclopmcnt  of  one  set  of  muscle*.  The 
breaker  boyt,  for  instance,  are  frequently  deformed  nnd 
stunted  in  their  growth  by  the  constant  strain  of  leaning 
over  the  sliding  coal.    Moreover,  children  are  peculiarly 


the 
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liable  to  bo  maimed  through  c«relcesne*«  in  the  handling: 
of  such  dangerous  machinery,  for  inirtancr,  as  is  common 
in  fiti-otti  factMrii-i,  stamping-mills,  anw  milU  and  ninny 
other  establishments.  In  it  recent  investigation  mmln  by 
the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  it  was  found  that,  of  the 
few  wage  earners  considered,  the  boys  under  16  had  twice 
as  many  accidents  as  the  adults,  and  the  •/w\h  under  16 
thirty-three  times  as  many  accidents  as  the  women.  Fre- 
quently young  children  aiT  injured  who  are  simply 
employed  in  rooms  where  dangerous  machinery  is  in 
operation.  In  hundreds  of  cases,  however,  children  of  the 
taborfag  rflnrnrri  are  hi r*-*]  r.i  t*'m]  niMrhmcs  whwh  thus* 
of  the  same  age  in  other  classes  of  society  would  not  bo 
allowed  to  approach  except  under  the  careful  guardian- 
shipof  an  adult 

In  many  manufacturing  occupations  poisons  and  in- 
jurious  dusts  are  necessarily  encount»»Tvil  by  the  workers, 
and  to  the**  children  are  far  more  ftuaceptible  than  grown 
persons.  In  paper  box  factories,  for  instance,  which  arc 
frequently,  if  not  ■auafly,  located  in  old,'  insanitary 
houses,  the  coloring  mutter  i«.oftnn  poisonous.  lu  t;  pa 
foundries  the  children  ere  employed  on  the  very  part  of 
the  work  irhiefa  is  most  Injurious.  On-  rnM>i  ■  ■■  i  i  the  type, 
and  lead  poisoning,  in  one  form  or  another,  afflicts  nearly 
all  more  or  less  seriously.  The  most  common  danger, 
however,  U  from  Irritating  duata  which  are  found  in  a 
large  variety  of  industries,  from  the  cotton  mills  to  the 
coal  mines. 

One  especially    unwholesome  occupation,   which   an- 
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ployed  in  19U0  an  average  of  7,1*1:1  children,  is  ti*c 
manufacture  of  tobacco  goods.  A  iarjjc  part  of  this 
industry  is  carried  mi  in  factories  which  are  insanitary, 
ill  ventilated,  and  unclean,  but  even  under  the  moat  fa* 
vorable  conditions  the  duM  of  the  tobacco  leaf  pollute* 
Iha  atmosphere,  and  I  he  strongest  adult  suflVr*  from  its 
poisonous  effects.  The  employment  of  younjf  children  in 
this  occupation  practically  predestines  them  to  nervoi 
excitability,  disease  and  moral  depravity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  the  occi 
tions  which  have  been  found  injurious  to  the  health 
working  children,  nnd  these  facts  must  serve;  simply 
examples  of  m^ltifTt  which  arc  more  or  less  prevalent 
in  a  larpe  number  of  the  occupations  in  which  child:  ■ 
are  employed.  Many  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  children, 
moreover,  though  harmlem  in  themselves,  arc  exhausting 
because  of  thr  high  rate  of  speed  at  vrhi  siust  1» 

pprfoiTii.-d  Rapidity  is  of  ton  indue.«d  hy  piece  payment, 
while  sometimes,  as  in  the  glass  works,  the  children  are 
worked  in  gangs  alone  with  skilled  adults  who  an?  piece 
workers.* 

(d)  Education :  The  greatest  evil  of  child  labor,  out- 
v  «le  nf  the  physical  efforts,  is  the  mental  and  moral 
injury  suffered  in  the  deprivation  of  an  education  and  the 
substitution  of  a  daily  round  of  monotonous  labor,  which 
is  mere  profitless  drudgery  ao  far  as  preparati<  >u  fur  adi 


1  IVe  farther  a>ulto  In  r*«r«rd  to  lh#  phjair*!  «e»rt  of  Tmrtooi 
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R.  Sa*»ll'artf»»rt  «r-  i^bor  to  lb*  1  ott#*1  Stal«<"to  Bw-'Uiku 
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life  is  concerned  ami  b  calculated  to  bltUkl  the  unde- 
veloped faonltko  of  tin*  child.  Moreovar,  tha  moral 
environment*  of  child  labor  nrc  almost  uniformly  un- 
desirable,  and  there  can  be  no  jjrcater  c\*il  conncci  I 
the  system  than  the  contamination  and  Ac  hnzsHoB  of 
his  habits  which  are  its  usual  though  unmeasured 
accompaniment. 

The  amount  of  ajgeadon  which  working  children 
ordinarily  obtain  depends  upon  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  compulsory  education  laws,  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  the  Sm\h  and  practically  unknown  In  the  South. 

a  result,  most  of  the  children  employed  in  file  North 
states  arc  able  to  reod  and  write  "English,  while  many 
of  the  foreign  children  who  can  not  do  so  can  read  and 
write  their  native  language.  In  the  state*  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Qtsorgia  and  Alabama,  however,  from  21 
percent,  in  North  Carolina  to  37  percent,  in  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  children  investigated  by  Dr.  Sewall  were 
wholly  illiterate.  Main  of"th6W  children  had  bWD  to 
school,  either  before  oF  ataee  begfcusing  work,  but  had 
cither  failed  to  learn  to  rvnd  and  write,  or  had  forgotten 
all  they  had  been  taught.  Moreover,  very  few  working 
children,  except  in  a  few  states,  have  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  anything  more  than  the  rudiment*  of 

rd  ileal  ion 

From  several  other  point*  of  view,  also,  the  wage  labor 
of  children  is  admitted  by  nil  authorities  to  be  one  of  the 
test  <-\iU   in   niodeni^indiiKtrial    lift^     Tn    its   worst 
it  leads  to  race  degeneracy,  while  at  best  it  mean*;  to 
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MM  and  women  the  lowest  form  of  competition 
raipLuviiiciit  nf  cbililrr'ti  under  fourteen  piiujMTirrai 
l*sr*nU  Mid  enforces  illiteracy  upon  the  children, 
the  nioMt  prolific  causes  of  poverty,  pauperism* 
vise  mul  prime  in  Adult  year*,  and  is.  in  fact,  a  grave 
ntenaeo  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  social  order. 
Thll  probloa  il  both  a  NortiMfra  and  a  Southern  one,  for 
llii'ii  abor  tluwt  nut  usually  tsfet  pla<w  at  xuch  an 

early  nr*  '»'  lb«  N«»rth  ss  in  the  South,  it  is  cv.m  ffreater 
In  extent,  and  itvinvjjf  the  street  boy*  of  the  cities  are  as 
Luffs*  any  ehiki  Uttorer*  in  Southern  factor iea. 
Wl  i  labor  may  seem  to  be  to  the  immediate 

iuUrvat  of  both  i»areuls  and  employers,  it  b  not  to  thr 
nlf  iniate  intr n  ' M HR.     Rat  the  parents  it  raixrs  up  a 

disastrous  fwnpttftfm,  and  Vor  the  employers  it  leads, 
on  the  onr  hand,  to  waste  of  time  and  material  from  in- 
nuiipeirtie*  and  carelessness,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tn  a 
reduction  of  industrial  elfteiency  through  Ilk'  atuntiDjr  of 
the  phy-sical  and  mental  ftovrth  of  the  risiuj?  generation, 
-over,  the  wajfe-lshor  of  rjiitdrcrvtrrwla  to  no  lower  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  work  in  e  claw  that  its  total  purchas- 
ing power  is  minced.     F&ially.  so  Ion*  as  cheap  laW  can 
be  utilized,   the  introduction  of  machinery  and  other 
labor  sarin*  devices  will  be  delayed. 
Ssrsasxcss  i    Tbt  rv*r  •*ifekriu#*  u%hi  to  tte  n*»sratton  frf  taM 
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CHAPTER  in 

IMMIGRATION 

The  problem  of  immigration,  though  not  peculiar  to  the' 
United  States,  has  here  shown  its  more  serious  aspects, 
owing  to  the  enormous  numbers  and  the  racial  variety  of 
the  incoming  aliens.  Recently  public  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  announcement  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  a  new  record  for 
volume  of  immigration  was  established.  At  the  same  time 
it  became  clearly  evident  that  an  alarming  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  source  of  immigration,— a  change  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1882,  the  former  record 
year,  87.1  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  came  from  the  countries  of  the  north  and  west, 
while  in  1903,  75.0  per  cent,  came  from  those  of  the  south 
and  east.  The  aliens  who  came  in  1882  were  closely  re- 
lated to  the  dominant  class  of  the  United  States  in  race, 
history,  customs,  laws  and  general  standard  of  life,  but 
those  of  1903  are  of  a  wholly  different  stock,  with  differ- 
ent traditions  and  ideals. 

Although  the  benefits  derived  by  this  country  from 
that  immigration  which  has  resulted  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
is  incalculable,  it  is  claimed  that  the  influx  of  foreigners 
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of  a  low  standard  of  iiitelliirerifr  nrul  of  lift-  i]<'|»rf\sm 
wages,  lessens  available  employment  for  native  labor  and 
w  a  distinct  hardship  to  the  American  workman.  In 
some  industries,  such  an  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and 
the  mining  of  riini,  it  ii  evident  Qui  native  Laborers  haw 
been  practically  driven  from  the  Bald  by  foreigner*!  with 
a  lower  standard  of  life.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained  >\> 
tboso  who  desire  further  restriction  of  irnmijrration,  that 

influx  of  ignorant)  inefficient  end  poverty  stricken 
aliens.inereaKes  the  public  burden  through  pauperism  and 

i'\  while  the  bulk  of  the  muiiev  which  the  mure  thrifty 

immigrants  accumulate,  as  wages  is  returned  to  their  na- 

eocntiy.    President  Walker  even  argued  that  had 

there  b*en  no  immigration  to  the  United  States  during 

element  would  have  increased 
infijalaees  at  present  occupi<  1  by 


are  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  statistics  of 

imnn  which   have   been   collected   annually  sino 

1820.  From  that  time  until  18.r»"i  t lit*  Ik'nrex  relate  to  thf 
total  number  of  alien  passengers  arriving,  but  since  tin 
lattrr  data  they  show  only  immigrants  to  the  United 
State*.  < "afnn  fuwseDprrn  and  arrival!*  from  MestOO  and 
Canada,  except  Mich  as  come  from  abroad  through  porta 
of  those  eoontries  with  the  avowed  intention  ol  ant 
the  I  not  included.     The  following  table 
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shows    the    general    movement    from    1821    to    1003: 
Ncxbbr  or  iwvir.KAvre,  iH2i-ieoa 


1WJM630  . 

143,439 

1881-13&0  . 

.  .  .     6,240,618 

183M840  . 

.     .      &»,m 

1801-ISKW  . 

3.6*7.3*4 

1841  1850  . 

.  .  .    1,718,251 

1951-1S60  . 

.  ,  .     2.1W.2U 

1861-1870  . 
1871-1 880  . 

.  .  .     2.3H.S?« 

Total. 

857.040 

XI.1M.M6 

Previous  to  1831  the  immicration  was  very  slight,  but, 
beginning  about  1S47,  then-  began  ;t  foreign  influx  which 
wa*  gTcntiT  relatively  to  the  population  of  ruitivi*  birth 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  causes  of  thin  im-rcaee 
(n)  the  herd  times  En  Germany,  (b)  the  famine  in 
Ir.lhud  end  U  the  gold  discoveries  in  California.  Tt 
was  dwdftd  by  the  pnnic,of  1857  and,  later,  by  the  I 
War.     Tin-  nexl  deoads  m  only  n  atiffnt  inomwr,  lit 


fatmi  1881  to.1890  there  arrived  in  this  country  the  In  wot 
number  of  immigrants  shown  by  any  ten  year  period.     In 

lie 
ml 


immigrant*  shown  by  any  ten  year  period. 
Eka  figures-  for  ffca  etaado  lfl91-l*>00  the  effect  of  the  panic 
of  1893  and  the  succeeding  hard  times  is  clearly  worn,  bi 
by  1900  immigration  betran  to  revive.  The  fijrurcs  for 
1902  were  exceeded  i.nly  by  thON  for  1A81  and  18ft2.  and 
in  1903  all  i  record*  w*r*  brok<*n- 

In  general,  the  causes  which  induce  immigration  to 
Dnked  States  may  l«  summed  up  briefly  as,  (a)  the 
publican  principle  of  our  government  as  contrasts]  witl 
the  oppression  of  I  n  countries,  (b    Lhc  pi 
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here  of  relatives  or  friends,  and  t  he-  ease  and  cheapness  of 
the  voyage,  (c)  the  povtrty  at  iii i  paaosrit  classes  of  for- 
eign nations  and  (d)  the  economic  pwsperity  of  this 
country.  Under  the  first  cause  should  be  included  the 
desire  for  religion*  ms  well  us  fur  political  tYr, ■<!..:, ,.  Bfid 
also  UM  immigration,  nxi^h  na  Hint  of  tlw  Uu::*.iun  Jem, 
which  is  a  forced  escape  from  persecution.  That  ths 
ftecoml  cause  is  a  potent  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from 
4«J  to  65  per  cent,  of  til!  the  immigrants  come  on  tiek-.l  * 
Actually  hmiKht.  in  I  his  ■  ■minliy  hy  rrbiir.  fl  OT  friends, 
while  fully  65  per  cent,  have  their  transportation  pool 
them  in  tickets  or  money.  In  general,  the  prosperity  of 
thix  nuuilry  has  a  irrralcr  influence  l.hwi  the  <iv«r-jn»i»n]:i 
tion  ami  poverty  of  foreign  countries,  for  the  volume  of 
taulgratioa  responds  quickly  to  fluctuuiions  in  industrial 
he  I  mini  States.  This  is  da»  largely  to  the 
fact  that  in  times  of  depression  foreigners  alccxU  bare 
are  notable  to  sand  for  their  relatives,  slid  aw  Dot  likely 
to  write  hopeful  letters,  such  ns  would  mUnralh  induce 
nun  There  is  little  encouragement,  however,  in 

thw  (net,  for  "in  times  of  depression  Che  falling  off  is 
largely  of  the  mr>«t  skilled  and  industrious  races,  whereas 
the  unskilled  laborers  are  the  last  to  be  sAotftd , ' M 

Some  years  ago  a  common  cause  of  inunigral  Ion  wis  As 
«fr.  rt  ©f  Kuropnan  countries  to  net  rid  of  their  undesirable 
population,  and  the  charitable  assistance  irivt  n  to  paupers 
nuil  eriininaN  to  emigrate,  Though  this  practice  is  now 
officially  restricted  or  prohibited,  it  is  believed  that,  un- 

"w«*   *Tbe  tnmtfnUou  Problem.-  charinr9.  Vol,  XII.  p.  13*. 
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i  tinially,  a  considerable  amount  of  such  ossistancc  is  it 
given.     Another  potent  cause  of  immigration,  and  one 
which  has  brought  a  very  undesirable  class  to  this  coun* 
try,  ha*  beet)  the  solicitation,  now  somewhat  ineffectual] 
prohibited  by  tar,  of  tin-  agents  of  trmporttttioa  c 

panics.     In  the  early  days  there  was  I  pn ■  of  MD 

selection  in  immigration  which  eliminated  the  less  dcaira- 

Mi*  elements,  for  it.  required  energy,  prudence  ami  cnir;iL'r 

to  ■paompllab  the  transfer  from  one  country  to  another. 
Witt  the  increasing  activity  of  transportation  companies, 
liowr\rr,  iiiitl  iln-  i'ui(i|tHrative  ease  of  immigration,  it  is 
now,  as  a  general  rule,  the  least  prosperous  classes  that  are 
attracted  to  this  country. 

2.     Hiii  i  and  Nativity  of  Imnn'f/mnts:     The  rare  an 
nativity  of  the  incoming  aliens  is  of  even  (greater  impor- 
tance than   their  numbers,  for  upon  this  depends  the 
quality.  RoeJaJ  Bud  eeanomio,  of  the  element  which  la  added 
"illation. 

Up  to  18JM)  the  natives  of  Germany,  Ireland,  Greet 
Britain.  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  contributed  12,853.828  out  of  a  total  imrai- 
patiOO  of  16487*667.  For  the  decade*  ending  in  1SC0 
and  1S70  they  contributed  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
immigration,  for  that  ending  in  1880  more  than  fou 
fifths,  for  that  ending  in  1890  about  three-fourths  R 
tkot  ending  in  1900  only  a  little  more  than  two-fifth*  an 
for  the  throe  Mieeeeding  yean  only  a  little  mi  re  i  lion  on 
fifth. 

Of  the  northern  group,  Ireland  and  Germany  hav 
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x>btion  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  furnished 
by  Each  of  the  Principa  l  European  Countries  and 
bt  All  Other  Countries 


COUNTRIES 

1901- 
1901 

1801- 
1800 

1881- 
1800 

1871- 
1880 

1861- 
1870 

1851- 

1800 

1821- 
1880 

jregate.  .  .  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

adaandNew- 
mndlaud  .  .  . 

many 

at  Britain  .  . 

and 

•way,  Sweden 
ad  Denmark. 

0.1 
4.5 
8.8 

4.8 

8.6 

0.1 

18.7 

7.8 

10.6 

10.1 

7.5 
27.7 
15.4 

12.5 

12.5 

18.6 

25.6 
19.5 
15.5 

8.6 

6.7 

810 
26.2 

18.8 

5.4 

2.8 

86.6 
16.8 
85.2 

0.9 

2.8 
24.2 
15.0 
42.8 

0.7 

Total  .  .  . 

21.8 

41.8 

75.6 

82.8 

91.1 

91.8 

84.5 

(tria-Hongary 

7 

sia   and    Po- 
*d 

34.7 

27.8 

16.5 

16.1 
17.7 

16.8 

6.7 
5.8 

5.0 

2.6 

2.0 

1.8 

0.4 
0.5 

0.2 

0.8 
0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Total  .  .  . 

68.5 

50.1 

17.6 

6.4 

1.1 

0.4 

0.8 

other   ooun- 
lea 

10.2 

8.1 

6.8 

10.8 

7.8 

8.8 

15.2 

ributed  most  freely  to  the  stream  of  immigration. 
m  1821  to  1850  the  Irish  alone  contributed  more  than 
-fifths  of  the  total,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  they 
lished  nearly  as  many  again  as  during  this  thirty 
•  period.  After  1860,  however,  there  was  a  rapid  do- 
se both  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  relative  importance 


of  the  Irish  imiigianlii  The  Genua*  on  the  other 
h*wl_  riwIiialrH  nearly  one- f north  of  the  immigration 
prior  to  1630  and  nor*  than  ono-third  in  each  of  the  nest 
two  dccadVs.  ovutrippisc  Ireland  as  early  m  I860.  The 
proportion  of  German  immigrants  from  1871  to  1880  and 
from  1881  to  1890  was  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
Id  the  decade  from  1991  to  1900.  bowcrer,  h  fell  to  a  little 
ow  one-ei*rith,  ami  in  the  thrre  yeara  from  1901  tn  1903 
to  leat  than  one- twentieth,  atixhtly  ftaas  than  the  propor- 
tion of  Irish,  and  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  the 
Norwegians,  SwnW*  and  Danes  combined. 

The  ffreat  daeJin*  in  the  immigration  of  the 
races  baa  been  offset  by  a  very  material  increase  in  tint 
from  the  countries  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe, 
especially  from  Aoatria- Hungary,  Italy  and  Kuasis, 
countries  which  had  furnished  prior  to  1880.  a  very  until 
amount  of  immigration.  The  natrres  of  these  countries, 
though  in  1£7U  representing  altogether  about  one  per 
ernt.  of  thr  total,  amounted  in  thr  deciulr  ending  in  1890 
to  over  17  per  cent,  while  in  the  decade  ending  in  1900 
they  represented  more  than  half,  and  in  the  three  yean 
from  1901  to  1903,  nearly  aeren-tenths  of  the  total  imroi- 
(rration.     "The  entrance  into  our  political,  social,  and 

atrial  life  of  such  vast  masses  of  peasantry,  dctrraded 
Wow   our  utmost  conception*.   i«  a   matter  which  no 

ligent  patriot  can   look  upon  without  the  gravest 
apprrKMnsi  hi  hthI  alarm.     These  people  have  no  history 

•i*l  them  which  is  of  a  nature  to  give  CPCOttrasmn 
They  hare  none  of  the  inherited  instinct*  and  tendencies 
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which  made  it  comparatively  e;ny  Ul  deal  with  the  immi- 
gration of  the  olden  time.    They  arc  beaten  men  I 

CO    races;   HTpHWHllJllfl   the   worst   failures   in   the 
IftrncgU  fence.     Centuries  are  against  them,  jls 

OGBtnrtv  were  on  the  side  of  those  who  formerly  eame 
toua."1 

3.     Distributiim  of  Immigrants:     Upon  the  geograph* 
ioftl  dUlr  f  immigrants  depends,  to  a  considerable 

extent,  the  intensity  of  their  competition  with  native 
If  the  alien*  were  I'vi'iih  distributed  through 
the  country  their  influence  np.»n  labor  omdiiions  would 
be  slight  as  compared  with  that  of  American  workmen, 
and  the*  burden**  imposed  hy  immigration  could  !»'  horn* 
with  ease,  while  ita  advantages  would  I «  greatly  mereaaed 

A*  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  19(H)  nearly  seven- 
th*, 86.2  per  cent.,  of  all  tin*  foreign  bora  in  the 
Doited  States  wero  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  divisions,  only  8.2  per  cent,  in  the  Western 
division  and  only  M  per  cent,  in  both  the  Southern 
dMrfOM  combined.  The  proportion  of  immigrants  in 
the  Southern  divisions,  moreover,  has  steadily 
<Jeerva«"<l  «"  while   that  in   the   North   Cenlriil 

division  steadily  inen  ji-.-d  until  1900  when,  for  the  first 
time  since  1870.  it  fell  behind  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division.  During  the  last  decade,  indeed,  the  foreign 
born  in  the  North  Central  division  Inorassad  only  >A  per 
cent.,  while  the  foreign  born  in  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 


1  Wtfcrr.  XM^«*if«M  in  JTcoiwrnka  and  BtolUtki,  "Rtatrktlou  of  1m- 
mlcwlloii.-  r-  «*T. 
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sion  increased  22.5  per  rent  The  North  Atlantic  division 
is  the  only  one  which  shows  as  large  a  proportional  in- 
crease in  the  foreign  born  as  in  the  native  element  in  the 
population,  the  tarter  having  increased  from  1890  to  1900 
20.5  per  cent. 

As  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  varioia 
races  and  nationalities  it  is  observable  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  natives  of  those  countries  which  famished  the 
earlier  immigration  are  more  evenly  distributed  between 
the  two  Northern  divisions,  in  several  cases  tending  to 
concentrate  in  the  North  Central  division,  while  the 
natives  of  the  countries  which  have  furnished  the  recent 
immigration  are,  generally,  concentrated  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division.  Of  the  persons  of  German  birth,  for 
instance,  more  than  one-half.  54.9  per  cent,  were  found 
in  1900  in  the  North  Central  division,  while  that  division 
contained  64.5  per  cent,  of  the  Swedes  and  8-4.9  per  cent 
of  the  Norwegians.  Of  the  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
62.0  per  cent.,  of  the  Hungarians  73.0  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
Italians  72.7  per  cent,  were  found  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division. 

The  change  in  character  of  the  immigration  is  evidently 
accountable  for  the  greater  concentration  in  the  North- 
east, which  is  the  region  of  large  cities  and  comparatively 
dense  population,  as  contrasted  with  the  North  Central 
division,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
receives  principally  farmers  and  those  who  are  attracted 
by  a  pioneer  rural  life.  The  immigrants  from  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  not  only  bring  with  them  leas  money 
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than  those  from  the  western  and  northern  countries,  and 

are.  consequently,  le*«  able  to  travel  to  the  interior,  but 

ihey  arc.  more-  clannish,  are  slower  to  U*.n.m  lli<    I.n  kuiict 

and  iMutomB  of  the  country,  and  are  less  faldizwd  toward 

country  life      While  many  of  them  state  their  occupation 

as  that  of  fanner  my  tern  were  anythuu*  mare  ftea 

farm  laborer*  in  their  native  land,  and  it  wo*  to  escape 

from   tin-  eultrration  of  the  soil  that  they  gari^attd 

Tlu-y    Arc,    conatqaently,    unwilling    to    sntBC    running 

n  this  country.     Moreover,  they  have,  for 

most  part,  betu  accustomed  to  living  in  villages  and 

;l  to  their  work;  tln-y  are  sociable  people;  And  ihw 

lon*lin«*  and  (eolation  of  Amcricnn  form  life  is  extremely 

distasteful  to  them,     In  the  city  they  fee!  that,  if  neecs- 

sar;.  an  fall  Iwk  upon  friends  or  the  numerous 

charitable    organ  unit  iona    for    assiatanee.     Finally,    the 

money  wage*  of  farm  laborers  are  comparatively  low.  and 

the    immigrant*    are    intensely    anxious    foe    limned 

monetary  returns  for  their  work-     They  settle  in  groups, 

eitix  Ituob,  where  aertain  district*  are  jiven  over 

to  tin*  |M>*u-wion  of  particular  nationalities,  or  in  mining 

villap*,  where  they  Iirc  cvt'n  moro  isolated  and  out  of  the 

torrent  of  American  life. 

Titration  of  the  immigrants  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  Kuropcnn  eountrioa  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  is  due  to  their  preference  for  city  life 
kefeown  by  a  study  of  the  percentages  of  foreign  born  by 
countries  of  birth  in  the  160  principal  citiea  of  the  United 
States,  aa  in  the  following  table: 
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v>Vnch  "he?e  •*.::«  *on:ai2£u  a  "iMJO  only  about 
-n,».-".ip.r*,i  »f  "he  vraa  >»u'uanon  »f  The  United  States, 

p^-  n.'ir.ijrti  :;ear?r  »Ee»4aJ  f  >E  "he  foreign  born.  More- 
-T-i-»  -j^  for»-£2er*  vnsnrateu  itf.I  per  ,W.  of  the  total 
* —  :«*r»:l:u:oa  is  urun**  *  -t  per  ?enr.  of  *±e  population 

*  -!-*  .-AQUKtbiiW  *t  "he  vnat?y  The  -.'ity  of  Xew  York 
-um  V  l  p*»  vnr.  »f  ;is  .nhacnranrs  ■»£  foreign  parentage 
^'■'t  IT  "'  p*r  vnr.  :"'*r»:cn  Vra :  Chicago  has  77  A  per  cent 

f  ?<-rren  parwaa!"  ic»i  rfc.4  per  *?nt.  foreign  born; 
."*'-•  a^*-!ph:a  Tins  t>nsitserabty  lower  with  54.9  per  cent 
y**MC*j  *f  frtreara  parentage  an*:  ±L^  per  cent,  foreign 
wrn :  *hiie  Sc  Louis  ihows  the  effect  of  former  immigra- 
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linn  in  61.0  per  cent,  of  foriufrn  parenting  and  only  1!)  J 
per  cent,  foreign  born;  and  Boston  nv  a;  in  t<>  72.2 
per  cent,  of  foreign  parental  and  35.1  pet  cent,  foreign 
born.     It  is  apparent  that  the  large  cities  arc  ''the  etui 

gested  place*  in  the  industrial  body  which  clu-elc  the  l"i 

circulation  of  labor  to  those  parts  where  it  is  most  needed 
and  where  it  can  be  most  benefited."1 

4.  Economic  Aspects  of  immujmtioni  The  uneven 
distribution  of  tlir  foreign  element  obviously  r.unlnluitrs 
largely  to  the  objectionable  economic  effects  of  immigra- 
tion, and  makes  of  it  an  important  factor  in  the  labor 
problem.  The  introduction  of  large  numbers  of  alieus 
into  the  labor  market  of  a  somewhat  narrowly  limited 
region  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  nn  overs-apply  of 
workmen  and  to  produce  more  or  \fsn serious  disturbance 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  business  expansion  takes  place 
with  considerable  rapidity.  "Providing  thia  expansion 
occur*  sufficiently  fast,  there  is  no  overcrowding  of  the 
labor  market  by  increase,  in  the  number  of  laborers. 
The   new  resources  and  new  investments  demand  new 

labor,  and  if  -  eniiiij-'h  tin-  ni'w  I  shoe 

aai  well  as  the  existing  labor  may  secure  advances  in  wages, 
though  not  nccemarily  n*  great  an  adranOC  as  would  have 
been  secured  if  the  supply  of  labor  had  bean  ranlta  "■ 

When,  however,  th>*  aliens  hav«i  almost  universally  a 
lower  standard  of  life  than  the  native  workmen,  a  new 
and  overwhelmingly  Important  element  is  introduced  and 

taaMl   ftVpv'  •/  tM  rtfjimUAfciBrr-'frnrru/  aj  tmmtorfiluin,    19(0, 
•/atftftfrtal  C'«"»U»fon.  X1N.  p.  985. 
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far  more  serious  consequences  are  to  be  anticipated. 
Either  the  standards  of  the  foreigners  must  be  raised  or 
the  stnndiinls  04  I  lie  American*  must  be  lowered,  anil,  in 
view  of  the  well  known  Inw  that  the  plana  of  conipctibra 
tends  to  sink  to  the  level  of  its  lowest  factor,  the  issue  cat 
not  but  excite  apprehension. 

(a)  The  Standard  of  Lift:  The  lowrr  standard  oJ 
living  of  the  European  laborers,  particularly  those  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  nations,  needs  no  proof.  The  coat 
of  living  in  Europe  b,  of  course,  much  lower  than  in  this 
country,  but  the  difference  in  price*  is  not  as  great  as  in 
Italian  iaunicrant*.  for  instance,  claim  that 
in  the  United  States  are  fire  time*  ma  hsjftk 
the  coat  of  lirinc  »  only  three  times  as  great  as  in  Itar/. 
The  Italian,  then,  has  been  a«tt*w,aa*«d  to  lire  on  thro 
the  real  *a*ea  of  the  American  laborer  with  whan 
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l'n-iiliii(N  and  urban  centers,  hnt  also  by  occupation*. 
Certain  industries,  usually  those  requiring  Htth  or  HO 
skill,  attract  large  numbers  of  foreigners  from  nearly 
every  ignarttr  <if  die  globe,  and  competition  Incomes  so 
H  M  that  tin-  nttfvn  •  l.wnt  is  practically  driven  out 
Such  industries  are,  for  instance,  coal  mining  and  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  The  employees  of  the  Colorado 
1'  i.  I  and  Iron  Company,  Eta  instance,  arc  said  to  belong 
to   thirty-two   nationalities   ami    to   speak    twenty-seven 

language*. 

(b)  Occupations:  The  vast  majority  of  immigrants 
to  the  fulled  States  an*  unskilled  laborers.  In  tin-  BscaJ 
year  ending  June  30,  1003,  for  instance,  nearly  one-half, 
46.6  |>cr  cent.,  of  all  tit*  immigrants  to  this  country  were. 

eitht  r    l;)l.,tf.iH  in-  farm  laborer*,  and  only  about  14  .r>  pet 

cent,  were  skilled  workmen,  nearly  one-fourth,  3S£  per 

Cent.,  hwhidbag  women  ainl  I  hiMr.ri,  bring  fftthOttt  ■"  C  ' 
pation.      As  n   mult,   nnieh   of  the   rough   work   nf   the. 
country  is  practically  given  over  to  the  foreign  horn, 

In  estimating  the  competition  of  foreign  wfth  native 
labor,  however,  it  is  necescary  f  i »  take  into  roriHideratfon, 
not  only  the  immigrants  themselves,  but  th-'ir  >-hildn*n. 
Though  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  doubtless 
has  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  life  than  the  (tot,  it 
practically  doubles  taa  number  of  workers  of  foreign 
extraction  and  the  influence  of  its  competition  is  more 
wlde-spr«*d,  if  h*w  intense,  than  that  of  the  first  genera 
tion.  That  the  foreign  element  is  of  great  importance 
town  by  the  fact  that,  in  1900,  of  all 
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gainful  workers  in  continental  'tatcs,  11.1CC.3I 

or  nearly  two-fifth*  ■  [3&4  per  cent.),  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  about  one-half  of  them  being  foreign  born  and 
thcothor  half  lx»ni  in  thi>  country 

The  competition  of  the  foreign  born  in  industry 
greater  than  their  numerical  strength  as  compared  with 
that  <»f  the  native  horn.  The  forei*m  botD,  tat  instance, 
though  forming  in  1900  only  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  formed  9  U  per  cent 
of  tin*  persons  engaged  in  painful  iMTu^tions.  Thb 
fact  is  due  largely,  of  course,  to  the  greater  proportion 
adults  among  the  foreigner*.  The  foreign  born  pc 
engaged  in  gainful  occupation-*,  however,  cutisti'uted. 
1900,  57.7  per  cent.,  and  the  native  Ixjrn  gainfully  oe*U- 
pied  only  48. S  per  cent,  of  the  population  10  years  of  ace 
and  over.  Evidently  a  part  of  this  difference  refiWi 
comparative  poverty  of  the  foreign  born  and  their  greater 
tendency  to  enlace  in  gainful  occupation^  especially  in 
the  younger  »jrr«  grnupM.  Of  nil  prrsonx  of  fnreign  par- 
entage, moreover,  including  both  the  foreign  born  and 
their  children.  42.9  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  35.8  per 
cent,  of  all  peraons  of  native  parentage,  were  gainfully 
«  npl'  vcl  The  eontnwt  xhown  here  i«  the  more  marked 
because  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  entire  population 
and  not  with  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  o 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  importance  of  the  foretg* 
born  in  gainful  occupations  has  decreased  sine©  189<\ 
percentage  for  that  year  being  22.5,  though  if  1900  bt 
compared  with  1880  it  b»  found  that  the  percentagea  are 
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precisely  the  same,  20.1.  EMdostlj  Ifai  immigration  of 
these  twenty  yeara  failed  to  increase  tho  relative  impor- 
tance of  tho  foreign  bom  in  the  working  population. 

As  for  the  occupations  of  the  foreign  bom,  in  1900  they 
funned  nf arl >  OB  third,  30.8  per  Bsnl  ■,  of  ill  fchc  gainful 
wovkwi  in  BUtaClOtoring  and  mechanical  pursuits,  26,9 
par  cent,  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  10.6  per  cent. 
in  trade  and  ttansportalSbn,  11.5  pat  Bent  in  professional 
service,  and  10.5  per  cent,  b  agricultural  pursuits.  Tho 
proportion  of  foreign  born  has  decreased  since  1830,  and 
also  since  1880,  in  every  occupation  group.  In  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits  and  domestic  and 
personal  service  the  foreign  born  evidently  obtain  their 
grvatnet  preiHiirn-aee.  These  two  groups,  indeed,  absorbed 
in  1900  not  far  from  two-thirds,  62.9  per  cent.,  of  all  tho 
foreicn  born  gainful  workers. 

The  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  though  more  ewnly 
distributed  through  the  various  occupation  groups  than 
Um  bardgB  born,  formed  only  21J  per  cent,  of  all  persons 
rnpnwe!  in  agricultural  pnrmiita  and  82  2  par  cent!  of  nil 
in  professional  service,  as  compared  with  5(5.2  per  Ofl&t 
in  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  45.3  per  oa  k 
in  trade  and  transportation,  and  4:1.4  percent,  in  dome.stia 
sad  personal  nervier.  Anion-.'  tho  occupation*  of  tin'  p<  r- 
sous  of  foreign  parentage,  then,  trade  and  transportation 
Ss  of  even  greater  importance  than  domestic  and  personal 
service. 

The  tendency  of  immigrants  and  their  children  towards 
the  various  i  on  groups  differs  widely,  however, 
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with  the  race  and  nationality.  as  appears  in  the  table  on 
the  Opposite  page,  which  pves  the  per  cent,  diatribtrl 
by  main  el  ■■■»«,  of  peiatms  of  each  specified  parentage 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  in  1900. 

In  general,  the  nationalities  which  furnished  the  eaxlkf 
immigration,  an  the  English,  Scotch,  Iran  and  German, 
arc  much  more  widely  distributed  through  the  vn> 
occupations  than  those  which  are  most  largely  rcpreseiiltti 
in  the  recent  immigration  movement.  These  latter  te»i 
to  concentrate  in  a  few  callings,  which  become  almost 
characteristic  of  the  race.     In  1900.  for  i;.  rosea 

than  one-half.  52.5  per  eent^  of  the  French  Canadian  fe- 
males were  t  11  operatives,  while  somewhat  ttflff 
than  out                »0  per  cent  of  the  Rieeuau  ami  a  I 
more  than  one-third,  33.9  per  cent.,  of  the  Italian  wortaa 
of   this   sex    were    cither    tailorcasca,    dressmakers,  «r 


The  general  tendency,  however,  amonc  most 
nationalities,  is  towards  tuanufacturtng  and  mechacintJ 
punaiitx  and  domestic  anil  personal  service,  the  nwfcs 
landing  to  concentrate  in  the  former  and  the  female*  si 
the  latter.  It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  the  fc 
element  is  also  represented  by  a  somewhat  larger 
ag»  than  the  native  in  trade  and  transportation, 
greatest  contrasts  between  the  native  and  foreign 
are  seen  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  contained 
per  cent  of  all  the  gainful  workers  of  native  parent**1 
onlj  19.7  per  cent,  of  nil  tmnr  of  foreign  pi 
to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
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ewntifawl  35.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  gainful  worker*  nf 
foreign  parentage  and  only  17.3  per  cent,  of  thoae  of 
natrre  parentage.  This  differeace  tnay  be  logically  eco- 
neeted  with,  and  v  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  fa 
the  Northern  states,  which  contained  the  largest  populs 
lion  of  immigrant*,  mannfaettiring  and  mechanical 
porsnis  are  prominent,  »hil*  the  Southern  state*,  in 
which  the  foreign  element  is  of  alight  importance,  art 
principally  agrieult -.iraL  It  should  be  remeinbercd.  abo, 
that  asanufaeturlng  and  mechanical  pursuits  inelnd* 
asmknr.  an  occupation  which  employs  Urge  nmnbera  of 
foreigner*  snd  their  children. 

Thai  oonerntration  of  the  foreijni  eleroont  in 
local ities  and  occupations  greatly  intensities  the  evil 
effect*  of  their  minuet  h  ion  with  nnli\r  laborer*,  and  ahu 
with  each  othrr.  If,  howevw,  the  problem  U  regarded  at 
leaa  serious  when  it  concerns  the  races  which  furnished 
the  earlier  immigration,  the  situation  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, for  eren  in  1900  two-thirds,  or  67.2  per  eenL,  of 
the  total  number  of  painful  workers  of  foreign  parentage 
were  of  British  or  (riTtnan  extraction,  29.5  per  cent 
being  of  Herman,  21.7  percent,  of  Irish  and  16.0  per  cent 
of  English  parentage,  including  b  the  latter  the  English 
Canadians,  Scotch  and  Welch.  Of  the  races  which  hare 
furnished  the  recent  immigration,  morcorer,  the  persons 
of  Scandinavian  parentage,  including  Norwegians, 
Busdag  and  Dsn«nr  and  representing  a  thoroughly  desira- 
ble element,  constituted,  in  1900,  7.8  per  the  total 
QUti'1                      •  of  foreign  pan-nUge,  irluk  ttu  French 
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Canadians  constituted  only  3.1  par  cent.,  the  Italian:'  l 
per  cent.,  the  Poles  aud  Russians  each  2.2  per  cent ,  the 
Austrian*  1.7  per  cent.,  and  the  Bohemians  l.'J  per  cent. 

►aid  be  stated  inwmr,  thai  the  British  and  German 

element*  meN  of  much  more  importance  in  tfafi  second 
generation  than  in  the  first.  eouatiiutirjK  711.5  per  cent  of 
the  workers  of  foreign  parentage  born  in  this  country  and 
only  i>6.1  percent,  of  tho.™  h«»rii  abroad. 

(c)  HVh/c*  and  Cn'i>t}>htfmcnt:  Although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  immigration  ha*  had  a  demoralising  "(Tret  upon 
certain  industries,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  statistically 
the  mtinx  of  foreigners  bee  depressed  the  general 
Inrel  of  wkj^s  nr  produced  widespread  uueinplnyinenl. 
The  close  connection  previously  shown  between  the  volume 
of  immigration  and  the  eyelet*  of  business  prosperity  and 
ewdon  aer v in  effectually  tn  otweure  any  close  relation 
that  may  exist  between  Immigration  tnd  wages  or  unein- 
plojnenti  for  these  cycles  have  a  trrcotcr  influence  than 
can  he  attributed  to  The  competition  of  alien  labor.  At 
beat  the  problem  of  separating  imnrigRti  loo  from  the  other 
caiwr*  afreet  in  jr  wagea  and  unemployment,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor,  the  oen> 
petition  of  women  and  ohildren,  country  work,  end  labor 
organization,  ia  an  extremely  difficult  one.  •  i|  i  - ■iully  as  it 
k  found  that  the  alien  standard  of  living  usually  exerts 
its  greatest  influence  in  precisely  those  occupations  where 
causes  also  tend  to  depress  wages. 

It  may  be  safely  stated,  however,  that  the  rise  of  wages 
during  the  past  century  haa  taken  place  in  spite  of  the 


°t, 


of  the  development  rssnJtiat;  &<*■  the  foreign  eoctribu. 
tioM  to  the  Isbor  forte  of  this  country.  At  the  present 
'Maunieration  and  the  tariff  together  prevrnt  wages 
sane  with  the  rise  in  prices  of  comssoditiss  and  coat 
of  living.  This  permute  prate  to  increase  more  than 
wages,  to  be  followed  by  am  production  and  stoppage  of 

|  Bjsjgj   .-       *      *     *     ]  ■■-.*.».  ,r  :r  |  daati  ■::.  mfltBftd  Ol 

iucrsssirig  the  productieo  of  wealth  by  a  steady,  healthful 
growth,  joins  with  other  cause*  to  stimulate  a  feverish 
overproduction  fallowed  by  a  collapee.,T1 

The  rhirf  force  to  be  relied  upon  in  counteracting  Uie 
eril  effects  of  the  unequal  competition  between  workman 
who  possess  wholly  different  standard*  of  life  is  the  labor 
organintion.  First,  in  those  trades  iu  which  skill  m  an 
important  factor  and  in  whieh  machinery  has  had  link 
Influence,  labor  organizations  have  been  able  to  practically 
force  oot  the  Immigrant  Second,  in  the  comparatively 
unskilled  occupations  M organisation  b  the  only  means  by 
which  tin-  immigrant*  themselves  can  rise  to  the  standards 
of  those  whom  tbey  displacr."  In  tin*  very  industries, 
however,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  labor  organuatious 
it  most  needed,  their  formation  and  growth  are  most 
hindered  by  the  multitude  of  disintegrating  factors 
dirrrtl v  baaed  on  immigration,  such  as  differences  in  race, 
education  and  religion.  Moreover,  the  new  immigrants 
"hsve  largely  come  from  despotio  countries  where  or- 
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ganheation  was  put  down  by  the  military  power  and  where 
violence  is  the  accepted  remedy  for  oppression."1 
Wherever  labor  organizations  have  lieen  KiieeesHfully 
maintained  among  foreigners,  imwever,  they  luwe  been 
important  factors  in  effecting  the  assimilation  of  their 
mrmbrrx. 

5,  Special  Problems:  The  special  problems  which  are 
km  to  be  discussed  art;  four  in  number,  illiteracy,  the 
pmiruni-  Myxtem,  the  wi-ejillt'd  "birds  of  pnxsage,"  nud 
Canadian  immigration. 

(a)  lllitetney:  The  ability  to  read  and  write  in  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  American  laborer, 
and,  though  illiteracy  is  also  n  social  question,  it  affect* 
vitally  the  ability  of  foreigners  to  compete  with  native 
workmen  and  la,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  labor  problem 
involved  in  immigration.  According  to  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tal 12.9  per  aval  of  the  foreign  whites  wan  illiterate,  a* 
compared  with  only  5.7  per  cent,  of  the  native  whites  of 
aative  parentage,  and  an  even  smaller  percentage,  1.6,  of 
tic  nalhe  uhitrs  uf  foreign  parentage.  Tim:  this  is  not 
due  to  the  superior  education  of  the  former  immigrants  ia 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1880  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  t  ■  n  whites  waa  nearly  as  great  as  in  1900, 

or  12.0  per  cent. 

Clearly  the  children  of  illiterate  immigrant*  have 
shown  a  very  strong  tendency,  from  dim  cause  or  another, 
to  join  the  literate  classes  of  this  country.  Upon  tho 
whole,  than,  it  is  obvious  Utat  illiteracy  is  only  a  tempo* 

trf«*rriur  r*mmi*t*m.  XV.  p.  SIB. 
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rary  problwn  of  immigration,  and  one  which  in  practically 
aulveri  in  the  second  generation.  So  for  aa  it  is  an  evil  in 
the  first  generation,  however,  it  w  now  awnciated  almost 
entirely  with  the  immigrants  from  eastern  Europe,  for  of 
all  (he  aliens  who  came  to  the  United  States  from  the  west- 
ern European  countries  during  the.  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  only  3.9  per  cent.  were  il  literate,  th«  largest  pro- 
portion of  these  being  from  northern  Italy,  while  of  those 
who  came  from  the  countries  of  eaateru  Eump»".  ii. rinding 
the  natives  of  southern  Italy.  MA  percent,  vstsj  illiterate. 

( b)  Thf  Padront  Systrm .  The  padrone  system  arose 
(luring  the  period  of  industrial  recovery  following 
Civil  War,  when  the  pressing  demand  for  labor  induced 
a  considerable  amount  of  solicited  irnrn  |g rtl  ion,  It 
existed  originally  only  amor.fr  the  Italians,  but  has  re- 
cently been  found  among  the  Armenians,  Turks  and 
Greek*.  In  the  early  stages  the  padrone  was  the  agent 
of  the  contractor  or  the  manufacturer,  and  his  htanusas 
was  to  pcrsnadc  his  fellow  count rymcii  to  come  to  the 
United  States  under  contract  to  bis  employer.  Ha 
revenue  was  derived  from  commission*  of  various  kinds, 
from  the  men  for  obtaining  employment  for  them,  for 
ting  money  hack  to  Italy  and  for  boarding  them  while 
in  this  country,  from  the  manufacturer  for  obtaining 
■r\  and  from  the  steamship  company  on  their 
parage. 

Daring  the  docsdc  1870  to  1880,  however,  when  the 
system  attained  its  greatest  odinm,  the  padrone  acted  upon 
his  own  initiative  and  was  himself  the  employer.     II* 
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would  eon tract  for  th*»  lalmr  of  his  men  fnr  a  eertnin 
nun  I  i  ars,  and  would  then  farm  them  out  to  any 

one  who  wanted  them,  board  ini:  then  himself,  rttlMug 
their  wages,  and  paying  them  h  imimiiutn  BOB  til  the  end 
of  the  time. 

Gradually,  under  the  influence  of  the  increase  of 
immigration  and  nf  governmental  9pgM!tlOI]  to  the  impor- 
tation of  contract  laborers,  the  character  of  the  padrone 
ha*  changed,  and  now  he  no  boger  induces  UouSgiaBOBj 
hut  merely  tTttbl  Upon  the  ignorance  nnd  poverty  of  \\'\* 
follow  e.fliintn moo  after  they  have  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  Tie  finds  employment  for  thorn?  who  can  not  Apeak 
English  and  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  work,  and 
make*  hin  profit  through  commifttiuiis  and  keeping 
boarders.  Usually,  too,  he  works  in  connection  with  an 
Italian  banker  who  keeps  the  small  savings  of  the  immi- 
grant *ad  furnishes  the  capital  for  the  padrone 

At  tin-  pn-M-i.:  i  .mm-  there  are  about  eighty  Italian  bonkl 

New  York  City  alone,  which  can  famish  men  Ea  lots  <>f 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  and  in  Chicago  in  1897  it  was 
found  that  21.67  per  cent  of  the  Italians  of  vhflBO  *  1 1 ■* 
question  was  asked  stated  that  they  worked  for  a  padrone. 
The  system  is  sometime  used  in  public  works,  such  as  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  on  railroads  tin*  employmeal  at  immi- 
grants  through  padroni  is  extensively  prjiotiecl 

(c)     "Birds  vf  Passage:9'     Of  recent  years  larce  num- 
bers of  immigrant*  have  come  to  this  eniinlry   with  no 
intention  of  settling,  hut  merely  in  order  to  earn 
money  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  native  land  and 
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exposed   a   regulari?    organized   tysoan   of   amajaflni 
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diseased  immigrants  across  the  American  border.  The 
commissioner  at  New  York.  noraovftT,  report*  "as  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  the  recognition  of  alien*  on  the  streets 
of  that  riiv  l.v  the  official*  who  had  assisted  in  their 
ilcpnrtatiuii,"  and  "repeated  instance*  lift vr  orenired  of 
deportation  of  aliens  who,  after  rejection  at  a  port  of  t>ii« 
country,  have  securod  entrance  by  returning  through 
Canada,  and.  btssmiiiuy  public  chnivi?*  after  sued  erilnitire. 
have  been  ret  urned  to  their  own  count  ry  at  the  oxperwo  of 
the  immigration  fund."1  Recently*  however,  Canada  ha* 
passed  a  law  similar  to  our  own,  providing  for  a  rigid 
inspection  of  all  aliens  landing  at  her  ports,  and  it  is 
Wlieved  that  thin  will  nerve  tu  abate  the  evils  complained 

hy  the  United  Sunn*. 

6.  Ltg w latum:  Though  there  were  earlier  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  entrance  into  this  euuntry  of  various  classes 
of  jwrsons  considered  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  tirrt  gtaorsJ  immigration  act  was  passed  in  1882. 
The  contract  labor  laws  were  enacted  in  1885  and  in  1887 ; 
another  gM0TS]  net.  in  1891  ;  in  1898  hti  MdniiiiNtrutive 
act:  and  in  liH)3  the  general  codifying  act  which  now 
reyuJatr*  the  immigration  service.  Through  all  these 
laws  thfTM  has  Immh  ;i  Rta*4y  progr^ailnr  tomda  flw  Idea 
of  selection  by  execution  and  toward  h  muni  WTcc-tivo 
ftietlnxL*  of  enforcement. 

This:  lobulation  has  been  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
exclude  '  ;cd,  the  criminal  and  the  pauper,  and, 

i"i  the  other  hand,  to  cm-Iiu!  -  tin-  contract,  laborer      fa 

fndtufriaJ  Ctmmhttoa,  XV   p   ««?. 
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other  words,  those  persona  are  excluded  who  are  not  capa- 
ble of  successful  competition,  and  those  are  also  rxrluoVd 
who  hare  had  the  forethought  to  provide  that  on  landing 
they  shall  hare  a  sure  mean*  of  successful  competition 
with  American  workmen.     It  is  only  when  v  the 

history  of  the  laws  and  the  reasons  for  their  enactment 
that  the  cause  of  this  apparently  inexplicable  contradic- 
tion becomes  apparent.  The  contract  labor  lawn  huvr 
been  enacted  at  the  solicitation  of  organized  labor,  and  are 
designed  to  prevent  employer*  from  breaking  a  strike  of 
native  workmen  by  the  importation  of  foreigner*.  In 
ease  of  a  strike  the  issue  turns  solely  on  the  ability  of  the 
employer  to  fill  the  places  of  the  striker*,  and,  while  tin 
onions  may  control  the  American  labor  market,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  control  the  foreign  labor  mark 
well.  The  protection  is  aiinilar  to  that  afforded  Hal 
American  manufacturer  by  means  of  the  tariff. 

The  fundamental  principle  at.  the  bottom  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  is  the  protection  of  the  American  citizen, 
(a)  as  a  in  rnVtr  -  from  excessive  burden*  in  the 

sqpport  of  the  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent,  and 
from  the  danger  of  physical  and  social  diaeaNB,  and 
as  a  workman,  from  unequal  competition  with  nation- 
alitiea  and  races  bavin*  a  lower  standard  of  life.  Any 
consideration  of  Ihlfl  legislation  divides  itself  naturally 
into  two  parts,  a  study  of  the  excluded  classes  and  a 
study  of  the  methods  by  which  these  classes  arc  excluded. 

The  classes  of  Immiirraut.K  excluded  are:  (\)  eon 
except  thus?  guilty  of  political  offenses,  and     2 )  women 
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UllpCWUd  for  Emmornl  purposes,  hoth  -whaled  by  the  id 

of  1875;  by  the  act  of  1882  (3)  lunatics,  (4)  idiots,  and 
(5)  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges;  by  the  acts  of 
1885  and  1887,  (fi)  ooutrad  laboma;  by  the  set  of  isfll, 
(7)  paupers,  (H)  person* afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  dan 
ffcroua  contagious  disease,  (9)  polytramists.  (10)  those 
who**  passage  hat  been  paid  for  by  other*  unless  it  can  bo 
OOn-l  ■     shown  ih;if   '  U-y  <\o  no!  bekttg  to  any  Of  the 

exelxi  ms;  and,  finally,  nnder  the  ad  of  1903,  (11) 

I  p  toptid,  (12)  persons  vhn  have  been  iiwane  within  flvo 
years  previous  or  have  ever  had  two  or  more  attacks  of 
inaanit>,  [18)  professional  l^trvars.  (14 'I  anarrhisK  or 
all  person*  who  believe  In  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by 
violence  of  (covornmrnt  or  law,  |  15)  persons  attemptinc 
tobrimrin  womrn  for  immni;il  purposes,  and  (1*»)  persona 
deported  within  a  year  previous  as  contract  laborers. 
The  interpretation  of  tin  contract  latmr  law  has  led  to  so 
many  difficulties,  and  this  law  has  been  w>  broadly  boon 
rtrned  by  the  OOJJta,  thai   the  net  of  190:i  amplified  the 

lantruaire  to  inci»i<i  •    si  f  offer,  BoiioitatioBj  proa  Be,  or 

.i  ■   .    ■!  it-  ii,   parole  Or  ipe  tial    expressed  in    implied,    made 

previous  to  the  importation   of  such  alien  to  perform 

labor  or  service  of  any  kind,  skilled  OT  unskilled,  in  the 

tod  Stat**," 

The  eseepted  classes  are,  briefly,  i  1 )  aliens  who  arc  not 

immigrant*,  as,    a  I  Canadians  who  cross  the  border  to 

i  il»or  and  return  at  night,  lb)  alien  re»i« 

la,  (e)  alien  seamen,  and  (d >  aliens  iu  transit  across 

this  couj  certain  classes  of  alien  immicnints,  as, 
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b  rriatives  and 
c  ministers  n 
reason*!  ictors.  :irnsts.  lectnr- 
-Bt  icii  -izzs??.  -*r»ns  etomcs  to  any  recogmgi 
-farse>!  tr"i39KOE.  :m  -silJeti  .aborrra.  if  labor  of 

.IjCF  *t".'  r^'-*n~  .•*—=»;  sz.  net  "e1  fouzstl  is,  this  OOTmiTT. 
7*-tf-  -swr::ii  z  '-a:**  :ass»  ;  uiecs  *vno  at©  not  ubzdh 
jnnts  r^sts  :r««n  -oirr  lie-sfions. 

7""*  -cf  :r-*?EtfEr  r  "rr*  z^iraniwi  *aw«  is  delegate! 
"n  *b*  3::r»an  «f  ~—  "",rr::=.  -vtzsML  xc  "he  beffinnmyaf 
"J*  -t  "^is  THESE*??*'.!  tt^te.  ~ze  T"^aBUTT"  U^p*rtment  to 
"hs*  rJ*7Mr""zi-E7    .    '  ^- *--*»*■*  ji.i  Lairvr. 

Tl-s  "he .mz.:s  iT. — ••  -  -^i«  ■"unrry  rhey  pa* 

::  rr^~r.*  ■•i  -iir—  -7*="  "-rr»  z*  rseiieai  inspectors, 
■v:;*  iera;^  ir^  tt* •■  sir  ■,-  <  <"<r::'-yi*.  and  Then  before 
"lit*    tttv:— ir-.^    ^r_.»-  .-^    v-  »  -»r*r*"  "he  manifests 

:  im;>nt-:  '«■  "he  rii$r.-r  ^  "he  ~a^»*L  Ther*  is  no  appeal 
:\~m  "li-  Ui'"*!*  le-".#:oi  *c  "lie  ^le'iicai  inspector,  bat  it 
-.ie  ^tlsiiznrti'E  saC^eTiTv  u*4  f'r  in~  r**aaon  doubtful 
•"!•*  rase  is  vet  v  i  3«:ar"i  •£  **ceeial  jupiiry.  The  decision 
■f  "rhiea  is  faai  *"'-,rr  ir«n.  arrvsl  w  The  Commissioner- 
'.■*-«»— ti  f  Izmunrifc.  Tife  r,ptvii  is  :e  Trim  subject  to 
7*vy*w  "**  "iv*  ^•**'T*rJ7^-  *c  tIio  rvcurrment  *.'f  Commerce 
ar.'i  Ijarr.r.  I*  t.H  "re  -rserr*:  Thar  "ha  risht  of  appeal 
.«  *;-rar«  ir.  r'.iT-r  f  Th*  sggrg?.  It  is  provided,  how- 
*v*r.  *fca?  »ej?  a.-.^r.  adsitw  iz"  •  :has  country  in  violation 
**f  law.  ',?  fatfiGiz&g  a  p-biie  .-Ears??  ttvei  cams  existine 
arv*  tr,  Ur.'iir.ar.  rr.ay  be  ■ier^-rr^i  to  The  country  whence 
r  e«me  within  three  years  after  [andisg.  at  the  expense 
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of  flic  transportation  company  or,  if  that,  is  imposxitih*.  of 
th-*  immigration  fund.  Th9  transportation  company 
which  brought  them  is,  in  general,  obliged  to  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  the  detention  of  delta rred  immigrants 
at  the  port  of  landing  and  of  their  deportation. 

In  case  of  a  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law,  tlio 
importer  is  liable  to  pmeeatba,  but  the  tadin-tcftiftlf  of 
the  law,  and  tfafl  fad  that  the  penally  in  this  ease  is 
imposed  by  the  Federal  courts,  with  nn  nppeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore 
usually  saved  the  importer  from  punishment. 

The  expense  of  retrulatinjr  immigration  is  defrayed 

from  thn  immigration  fund,  into  whie.h  in  paid  the  licit] 

tax  of  two  dollars  for  "each  and  every  passenger  not  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

Republic  of  Cuba,  or  of  the  Republic  of  MOtta." 

This  h^ad  tax  is  nominally  paid  by  the  transportation 
mpany.  but  practically  is  added  to  the  price  of  passage. 
Transportation  companies  are  forbidded  to  Boliett 
i-^ration  to  the  United  States,  and  by  the  act  of  1908 
arc  liable  to  n  penalty  of  $KXi  IW  nwh  and  even-  immi- 
trrant  bronffht  to  this  country  afflicted  with  a  contagious 
disease  capable  of  beinc  detected  at  the  time  of  erabarca- 
tion  This  law  box  had  the  effect  of  masing  the  medical 
(•lamination  of  the  steamship  companies  much  more 
thorough. 

'\')v  most  important  movement  for  further  restriction  is 
that  which  favors  the  educational  test,  desired  toexelude 
Uiteratcs.     It  is  urged  in  favor  of  this  test  that  the 
7 
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prwrta-a  •:'  iZrserxas.    iac  is  3  exact  and  simple  of 

i;;:3!ati:tL  tia=  n  *:cji  be  arciied  as  the  parts  of  emhar- 
vttx.  tsd  rbff*cy  ftTC&i  aessal  &portatian,  that  it  would 
prco:r.e  -sir^eadirc.  aai»3Cg  th»»e  who  desire  to  emigrate 
az>i.  £s*wy.  tbt;  n  w:cl»i  materially  lessen  immigration. 
Tfc-e  procarLe  *?*et  of  tsa  teat  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  table  p-jracsLy  girsi  wfceh  shows  the  relative 
3J:terai!y  of  the  •iif?*r«r-:  raees. 

Other  classes  ■* fcieh  h  is  sometimes  considered  desirable 
to  exclude  are.  a  persons  ekargtd  with  crime,  (b) 
"those  in  any  way  physically  disabled,  as  well  by  non- 
eorannnicaile  as  by  eoz^nanieable  disease,  or  by  bodily 
deformity,  accidental  or  congenital.*"  and  it)  "all  those 
aliens  who  are  sixty  years  of  ase  or  over  unless  they  have 
children  resi-ie^t  here  and  able  to  provide  for  them." 

The  principal  administrative  recommendation  made  by 
the  Commissioner-General  is  "that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  detail  of  competent  medical  officers,  repre- 
senting the  Government,  for  service  at  foreign  ports,  to 
examine  aliens  prior  to  embarkation  for  the  United 
States."  It  is.  finally,  recommended  by  the  Commission- 
er-General of  Immigration  that  legislation  be  directed  to 
the  distribution  of  the  aliens  who  are  admitted,  and  who, 
for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  labor  market 
in  different  localities  and  occupations,  become  congested 
in  city  slums  and  in  sweat  shops,  depriving  employers 
throughout  the  country,  especially  farmers,  of  much 
needed   assistance.     He   recommends   "the    erection   of 
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hiiildinics  nt  the  vorious  porta  of  entry,  with  a  view  to  the 
dissemination  among  arriving  iUtnt  by  SovBimtnent  or 
State  officers  of  information  that  will  Viable  them  to 
locate  nt  thnac  places  in  this  country  where  their  labor 
i*  required  and  wbei  11  .■  3  can  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  making  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children/'1 
There  are,  however,  good  tfUQTH  to  believe  that  union 
addnl  raatrfettons  jut  placed  upon  immigration,  any 
efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  thoso 
already  here  will  result  merely  in  attracting  more  immi- 
grants la  this  OOUntry.  "Immuri-aiaui  mil  inen-HM' 
proportionally  to  the  now  opportunities,  just  as  it  in 
creases  when  prosperity  follows  depression.  *** 

7.  Ch'ihti  andJapausi  Immigration:  The  problem 
presented  by  tin-  Chinese  and  Japanese  alien*  who  tome 
tie  United  States  U  wholly  unlike  that  of  Kuropr-jin 
immiffrstion.  for  here  the  difference*  in  race  and  civilizn- 
tion  are  so  wont  that  the  difficulty  of  assimilation  is 
uaunuon  stable.  It  i»  not  expected  that  the  Asiatic 
hnmifrrantR  will  over  W-cforae  an  integral  part  of  the 
.  ns  the  German  arrivals  of  I'orraor  years, 
for  example,  have  already  dona  The  probVni  sjvnbkj: 
rather  the  **raee"  question,  as  we  know  it  in  this  count  ry 
than  the  problem  of  Kurnpean  [nunisratlOD  M  previously 
eooridered 

(a)     History  of  the  Probhm:     By  1*80  the  evils  of 
Chinese  immi'-'i-.itioTi  had  attained  such  alarming  propor- 

K'port  of   Ihr  rommUtloncr-OtncrtH  of  Immiyrittton,  1D03, 
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ftkmi  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  that  it  became  nee**Bary  to 
mippress  the  tide  of  coolie  labor  whirn  t  h  -  itcncd  to  dm* 
ih"  whin*  workers  out  of  California.     As  the  result  of  s 

■  r.ms agitttiaB,  the  famous  immigration  treaty  of  1K0 
win  htmadi  and  in  1882  the  Chinese  Exelnsion  Act  *** 
passed  hy  CODfre^  Tho  justification  ft*  this  sweeping 
exclusion  of  the  laboring  close  of  Chinese  is  found  in  tk 
iiii*r|tfimittl  nmt  extraordinary  character  of  Ilia  immigra- 
tion, btt1  H  M/w  ni'wp  been  extended  to  the  Japsuxse, 
.  Ih  m'.t  the  United  State*  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Kunipoan  noSJL 

PoUowiBg  the  Chinese  influx,  which  was  cheeked  by 

n  Ir-.vl.-.tii-n,  t hi* re  began  about  1890  a  large  sad 

steady  stream  of  Js  panes*     The  bitter  have  underW 

(  |ka  CMD6M  in  the  labor  market  and  have  thus  prac- 
tical I  \  ileal  rmed  the  protect  ire  harrier  of  the  exclusion 
Inw  In  \*'*A,  1,380  Japanese  entered  this  country,  and 
in  1898,  *\230,  h"t  hy  1900  the  number  bod  risen  to  12,635 
and  in  1903  to  I&968.1  The  Chinese  arrivals  in  1882 
numbered  99,579,  and  in  the  previous  year  11,890.  It  ii 
•vid<  .  that  the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration 

U  rapidly  attatutng  proport  loan  which  make  it  comparable 
to  Chine?*  immiirration  at  the  time  of  the  Exclusion  Act 
It  is  claimed,  moreover,  that  larjre  numbers  of  both  races 
enter  the  country  clandestinely  across  the  Canadian  and 
sffwan  boundaries,  and,  consequently,  do  not  enter  into 
any  enumeration.     The  Japanese  do  not  colonise  aa  do  the 

>TW  «aff  k(*f*«  Jipu  »4  R«mU  ku  ~*W1;  cfctcM  JipiMl 
laaill  i  tie.  to  to*  r«lt«i  8ut««L  Wit  UU  to  4m»cI«-  owly  tt*> 
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Chinese,  but  natter  through  the  ;u:rirultural  J  Striatal 
working  In  the  field*  and  orchard*  of  California  and  on 
the  railroads  oft! 

A  peH  10*07  faptMifl  ome  to  this  e.ountry  in  viola- 
tion  of  the   oooftraot  labor  law.     There   are  in   Ja] 
twelve  so-called  immigration  companies,  which  make  a 
business  of  aDeoaraging  and  rearottiogeooUt  immfgratkm 
to  tl.  1  Stairs-.     HUM  companies  .nter  into  •  con- 

tract with  tin  immigrant  by  which  it  is  provided  that 

pHBgeallJtll  b»'  seen 'I'll,   with   the  lleeewiiirV    |Ulv<pnrt     tl  M 

his  expenses  shall  be  paid  while  en  route  and  that  the 
mm  pun  v  -.hnll  return  him  !<•  Japan  in  ca.se  of  KicldMBi 
1 1:  ire  in  aim  in  Ilia  United  Stataa  an  elaborate  system  of 
boarding  honae  keepers  and  Japanese  boasea,  which  is 
merely  a  means  of  evading  the  contract  labor  laws.  The 
difficulty  of  m<  linn:-  Interpreter*  othsr  than  the  Japanaae 

thvnwelvrc  is  a  serious  obatado  tO  Hi'*  rigid  asfOVOSnMKt 
of  the  immigration  laws  against  this  race. 

(ft)  Numhtrt  in  tfo  United  States;  The  actual  num- 
bers of  '  lnneee  and  Japanese  in  the  United  States, 
however,  are  small  company  1  with  the  number  of  Euro- 
pean*.     In  190i"i  there  wen' only   110,060  GhinaM  in  this 

try.  including  25,76V  in  Hawaii,  and  representing 
a  small  increase  over  the  number  found  in  1880. 
Between  1890  and  1900,  indeed,  there  was  a  decided  .(■■ 
create,  due  wholly  to  a  falling  off  of  30.1  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  Chinese  in  the  Western  division.  Even  now, 
however,  75  4  rn*r  cent  of  the  Chinese  in  the  !Y 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  are  concentrated 
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in  the  Western  slates.     There  has  been  a  gain,  Ik—t... 
in  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  other  divisions,  and 
deckled  pain  in  the  number  ■•!"  *  'him ■■■-  in  Hawaii. 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tnfTtfUMll 
mously,  the  number  rising;  from  148  in  1880  to  86,000  m 
1900.  NY;i:'K  three-fourths  of  these,  however,  were  in 
Hawaii  at  the  latter  date,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  tot* 
acc-fairc  poUop  at  present  pUffUOd  by  the  government 
"will  result  Li  a  few  years  in  making  the  islands  pract> 
oMIy  Japanese  "  In  Hawaii  the  immigrants  from  Japan 
■how  a  strong  tendency  to  become  penuauont  and  read 
adopt    OCokUntal    habit*,    though    remaining    "intensely 

llira  in  their  sympathise  religion  and  •ostoma,"1    In  tie 

United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  there  were 
unl>  '-!4,:i*JfJ  Japmnme,  \em  than  8va  thousand  mora  than 

report*)  m  immigrants  in  1903.   These  were  ecu 
trntcd    in    the    Western    division.      It    is    maintained, 
however,  that   neither  the  oaDBua  nor  the  immigratn 
figures  are  correct  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  and  Japi 
esc  in  thin  country,  and  that  the  number  w  C 
higher  than  is  generallj  supposed 

( .  |  Chifimi  and  Japaufsr  in  Industry:  The  numeri- 
0BJ  importance  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  industry  is 
OQZDfiantfrely  "light.  In  1900,  for  Inetamv  m  spite  of 
the  fact  that  93.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons  of  each  rae* 
10  years  of  age  nnd  over  were  engaged  in  gainful  oceups- 
Lions,  only  0  2  per  rent,  of  all  the  workers  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  0.1  per  cent,  in  professional  and  in  domestic 
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personal  nei-vice,  0.3  per  <•  ml  in  trade  and  transportation 
And  0.2  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  nnd  mechanical  pur- 
suits belonged  to  the  Chinese  nnd  Jnpaneso  races  Fully 
one-half  of  all  the  males  returned  as  launderers,  how- 
.  were  Chinese  and  Japan ■■-.■•.  m-mly  all  of  them 
being  I  binew  while  the  two  races  together  harmed  5.6 
percent,  of  all  the  males  returned  as  servants  nnd  waiters. 

In  general,  the  I  Ehinese  tend  to  oonosatmta  in  domestic 
:n  il  jK-rsnnal  aervloe,  while  the  Japanese  tend  to  become 

bfOttgll  the  three  occupation  groups.  «!<>m 
and  persona  1  service,  trade  and  transportation  and  a^ri- 
ml  pursuits,  (if  the  Chinese  milk's  gainfully 
employed  in  1900  more  than  three-fifths.  61.7  per  cent  , 
were  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  nearly 
one-third,  31.0  pi*r  east.,  being  Kftundomv,  15,5  par  cent 
servants  and  waiters  and  l'J.G  per  cent,  laborers  not 
Hp**c'ii  !  while  14.fi  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  11.8  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits.  11.1  per  wait,  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation and  0.8  par  cent  in  professional  service.  Of  the 
Japanese  males  gainfully  employed,  on  the  other  hand, 
about  two-fifths,  40.5  per  cent  .  were  in  domestic  and 
personal  serriee,  nearly  one-third,  80.6  percent,  in  trade 
and  transportation,  nearly  one- fourth,  284  per  cent.,  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  4.5  per  rent,  in  manuf.t el  D  ring  anil 
mechanical  pnnuiiK.  and  0.6  per  e.-nt  in  professional 
service. 

Thr  concentration  of  Chinese  nnd  Japanese  in  particu- 
lar localities,    however,    renders   the  problem    far   more 
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nriOM  than  BppattV  OpOO  l&fl  surface.  In  San 
Cisco,  for  instance,  the  China*  hav*  entered  a  variety  of 
trades,  including  the  usual  sweated  industries  of  the 
■■:ist.rni  cities  and  also  cigar  making  and  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes.  They  work  for  an  average  waj?e  of 
$1.00  per  day,  and  for  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  or 
longer.  In  cigar  making  they  have  practically  driven 
out  white  labor,  In  the  fruit  packing  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia the  Chinese  and  Japanese  arc  both  employed  in 
large  numbers,  while  many  Chinese  are  employed  in  and 
about  mines  as  cooks  and  camp  attendants,  and  also  in  the 
actual  work  of  placer  mining,  where  they  receive 
one-half  the  wages  given  txi  white  miners. 

On  Hit*  railway  lines  of  the  West  largo  numbers 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  employed,  and  the  Japan 
particularly  are  Doing  QJt  labor  as  a  means  of  ad  van 
into  the  Eastern  states.     The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  nationality  of  common  In  I  Mirers  employed 
the  three  great  railroads  of  the  far  West  in  1900 : 


Amort- 

Asbbbrbj 

Forrlrn 
whlui 

Tnul 

P.r 
BbmS 

Oregon  Railway  and  Na- 
vigation Company  . 

Southern    Partita   linM 
*-*«t  of  Ogrien 

Santa  Fe  lines  we*t  of 

Albuquerque 

i.aw 

«.6«0 
1.1BB 

■If.' 

*47 

1.0A3 
1.200 

888 

a.isi 

1. 889 

48 

89 

tMr. 

1    "K 

MOB 

n,«N 

83 

Those  classified  as  foreign  white*  by   the 
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Paeirlr  line*  include  only  Mexicans,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  Santa  F6  lines  they  include  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  of  those  classed  by  thftM  two 
roads  as  Americans  are  really  of  foreign  birth.  More- 
over, a  preat  part  of  the  conwtruetion  work  is  let  out  to 
contractors  wbo  BBXpkp  I  tag*  amount  of  Asint.ii-  Libm*. 
It  is  a  matt  ;  on  observation  that  the  proportion 

of  Japanese  laborers  has  increased  rapidly  wince  1900. 

The  agricultural  industries  of  the  Pari  tie  Coast  BCatee, 
however,  have  suffered  HWSt  severely  from  this  cheap 
coolie  competition,  Though  the  Chinese  are  at  present 
devoting  themselves  principally  to  enterprises  in  which 
they  have  become  proprietors  or  in  which  they  can  receive 
fairly  remunerative  wages,  the  Japanese  have  established 
themselves  r*  wage-earners  in  almost  every  line  of  in- 
dustry, and  have  tilled  the  hop  and  sugar-beet  fields,  tho 
ranches,  orchards  and  vineyard*. 

Ltgmlatiou :  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  de- 
signed to  suspend  the  immigration  of  laborers  for  a  period 
of  veaix.  ilhini'h  heretofore]  it-  lrnx  been  periodienlly  re- 
newed. Several  classes  of  persons  are  IpaalftcaUy  ex- 
empted. These  arc,  fa)  any  Chinese  laborer  who  is  reg- 
istered and  who  has  "a  lawful  wifla,  ohild  or  parent  in  ihe 
United  States,  or  property  therein  of  tho  value  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and 
pendi:  "  nttlemonl  "  (b)  "officials,  teachers,  students, 
merchants,  or  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,"  and 
wires  and  minor  children  of  members  of  the  exempt 
dosage.     Chinese  bom  in  this  euuntrj  I"  lung  to  the  claaa 
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of  ao-cahcd  a<  native  sons"  and  are,  of  tourer,  entitled  ta 
adminuou  at  any  tin  p.  Chineae  laborer*  most  be  regis- 
tered, and  most  obtain  before  departure  from  this 
country  certificates  showing  the  right  to  return,  which, 
bowtfnr,  aiv  good  for  only  one  year.  Mender*  of  the 
second  exempt  class,  officials,  teachers,  students, 
chants,  and  travellers,  must  have  certificates  from 
own  government  vised  by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States.  All  Chinese  f< 
unlawfully  in  this  country  are  deported. 

This  law  is  very  difficult  of  enforcement,  owing  to  tl 
ease  with  winch  I  ShftaflN  can  enter  over  the  Canadian  ai 
Mexican  bonier*,  to  the  in ..  of  identification, 

to  deliberate  f rand*  of  nil  kinds  There  has  recently,  far 
instance,  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  arrivals 
claiming  to  be  "native  ■on*/1  their  claima  supported  only 
by  the   tostirn.im    of  Chinese  witnesses.     About  90  per 

Cd  ten  canes  are  said  to  lw  frauds,  and  at  lefl.** 
per  cent,  of  all  who  enter  in  this  way  are  common  eot 
lsiwrers.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  fraud  in  th* 
entrance  of  the  minor  sons  and  daughters  of  merchants, 
or  those  claiming  to  be  such,  a*  well  as  of  the  merchant* 
aad  si  ad  Dtt  themsolrm  In  many  instances  a  small  busi- 
ness hus  many  partners,  each  elaiming  a  $1,000  interest 
aad  the  majority  of  them  mere  laborers. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  are 
the  unnecessary  hardships  at  prxwent  imposed  upon 
chants  and  others  of  the  exempt  class,  (b^  the  difficulty 
patrolling  the  land  border  of  the  United  States,  (o! 
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faet  that  tm»  Chinese  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
United  States  District  Court,  white  the  Government  at  no 
stweehaasuch  riditof  .ippeal,  (d)  the  putt -W  perfanfifesy 
way  in  whieh  the  entiNiibir  examination  in  China  is  per- 
formed, and  lei  UN  •litti^nlty  of  dotorminini*  tin-  «■! 
of  alleged  Chinese  merchants.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Commiwioner-General  of  Immigration  in  1903  were 
that  officers  of  th<  "alum  Bureau  be  assigned  to  the 

cannula r  afflocn  in  China  fnr  use  iu  making  the  .a  ventila- 
tion*   rvquiri'd    by    taW,    that    Chill  WW    to    he    employe!    ; 

soaxnen  on  American  vcsscIh  be  definitely  andvdod,  that 
the  Government  l>e  granted  the  right  of  appeal  in  all 
eases  of  Chinese  tried  on  the  charge  of  beine  unlawfully 
in  thw  country,  and  that  Chinese  im  rehanls  In-  roqi 
to  file  lists  of  the  member*  of  their  Brat  vnVh  the  amounts 
invested  by  each,  and  to  give  prompt  notification  of  any 
changes  in  the  membership  of  the  bu  nn.-s>;. 

6.  The  Problem  of  Immigration:  The  (MOO*  of  the 
immigration  problem  in  the  enforced  MKQpOtStion  betvwm 
laborers  with  n  low  standard  of  lift  and  laborers  with  I 
relatively  high  standard  of  life,  and  the  economic  evil  of 
thi-  Ban  in  measured  by  iu  intensity,  whieh  h  faa 

turn*  determined  by  the  quality  as  well  as  by  the  quantity 
of  the.  alien  elements.  The  immigration  of  1908,  for 
inwtauei  •  !'  the  f*Cl  thai  it  was  smaller  relatively 

to  the  total  population  and  to  the  induatria]  raaovrd 
the  country,  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  far 
more  serious  problem  than  that  of  1882      The  Immigrants 
who  cam     in  earli<  r  yearn  were  permanent  settlers,  they 
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were  of  races  closely  allied  te  the  dominant  race  of  this 
country;  tkey  were  thrifty,  ambitions  and,  for  the  »ost 
part,  anxious  to  become  assimilated ;  and  their  standard 
of  life,  while  lower  than  that  of  the  native  laborers,  was 
distinctly  higher  than  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  urauigrantt 
who  hare  arrived  during  recent  years. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  these  unskilled,  igno- 
rant laborers  are  needed  for  the  rough  work  of  the  coun- 
try, which  native  workmen  are  unwilling  to  undertake,  but 
for  several  reasons  this  theory  may  be  questioned.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  foreigners  has  un- 
doiibirilly  itself  caused  the  unwillingness*  of  the  native 
laborers  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  work,  there  are  flood 
reasons  to  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  demand  of 
Industry  in  general  is  increasingly  for  skilled  and  not  for 
unskilled  labor.  Moreover,  it  a  obvious  that  a  Urge 
proportion  of  the  immigrants  fail  to  reach  the  Inonlities 
where  they  are  needed  for  rough  work,  but  become  con- 
;■     r<!  i  I-.; |  riioaa  anil  -woat  shops! 

The  iinniigranth  moat  dangerous  to  tlie  American  work* 
manr  however,  are  those  who  eomer  as  do  many  of  ilie 
laborers  from  southern  and  eastern  Kurope,  to  earn 
higher  wagi*  offered  in  the  United  Stat«^s  with  tiir  fixed 
intention  of  returning  tn  their  families  in  the  home  coun- 
try to  spend  those  wauea.  They  have  no  incentive  to 
adopt  the  American  standard  of  life,  mid  their  intense 
desire  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  moment  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  rounc  thi:r  wnbition  or  to  materially 
beticr  their  condition. 


ncrnl,  it  hns  been  unskilled  labor  that  hns  Hium 
most  severely  through  immigration,  aud  in  those  occupa- 

u  in  which  native  workmen  compete  side  by  side  with 
the  foreign  born  the-  struggle  is  most  intense,  and  the 
drpressing  inflntODI  upon  the  standard  of  life  most 
s#rtous. 

In  such  occupations  as  coal  mining,  native  laborers 
have  been  practically  driven  from  the  field,  and  the 
aliens  haw,  by  mutuul  OOOpetltiog  of  race*,  reduce.!  the 
standard  of  living  to   a  mere  question  of  sustaining 

led  physical  rnduritiicc.      Tliix  | >< > i 1 1 1  iimr  reurlied, 

however,  the  foreigners  have  been  driven  to  drop  all 
question  of  race,  relisrion  aud  politics,  and  to  unite  in  one 
of  the  mart  powerful  labor  onions  of  the  enuntry.  Or- 
ganisation, though  effected  with  difficulty  among  tho 
immigrants,  attains,  when  once  established,  the  force  of  a 
gkm.  The  strength  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  i*  an 
illustration  of  what  must  inevitably  appear  in  those  occu- 
pittas  which  arc  given  over  wholly  to  the  foreign  born, 
who  underbid  tmcta  other  until  the  limit  of  human  endur- 
ance U  reached. 

It  is  claimed,  finally,  by  many  advocates  of  restriction, 
the  "racial   ■  telde/'  which  has  been  recently  so 
much  discussed,  is  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of 
immigration,  and  that  a  large  influx  of  foreigners  lowers 
re  birth  rnte  and  raises  that  of  the  newly-arrived 
aliens.     It  i  <o<i  that  "the  immigrants  arc  not 

additional  inhabitants'1  but  thai  "their  coming  displaces 
the  native  stock."    Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  immigra- 


: 


tion  docs  not  relievo  over-population  in  the  Qldat 
bto|  becaiine  there,  too,  the  birth  rate  is  increased  nnt3 
the  places  of  the  immigrants  arc  practically  filled.  Though 
thfl  facts  involved  hen*  arc  still  in  dispute)  i*  is  obvious 
thai  thequcatiau  n  "f  profound  iiDportaoov,  lor,  from  this 
point  of  view,  immigration  would  become  of  most  serious 
sociological  significance.  Such  a  movement,  indeed,  as  is 
BUggQttad,  would  involve  an  rutin'  trau*formatitm  of  the 
national  typo,  and  Brwttl  Imply  thnt  "the  future  of 
American  society,  industry,  religious  faith,  political 
institutions  may  be  decided  in  a  way  quite  insrvclous 
the  governing  powers  of  this country."1 

In  view  4)1'  thr  fun  ""in  -  •■•  »ti.  1. 1<  r;it i«*na  there  seems  no 
escape  from  'it  ■  (-•mrluflinns  reached  some  years  ago  Uy 
President  Walker.  "Charity  begins  at  homo;  and  while 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  gladly  offered  an 
asylum  to  million*  upon  millions  «f  the  distressed  and 
unfortunate  of  other  lands  and  e.limea,  they  have  no  right 
to  carry  their  hospitality  one  step  beyond  the  line  whera 
American  bsftftQtlau,  the  American  rate  of  wages,  the 
American  standard  of  living,  are  brought  into  serious 
petit  All  the  good  tin*  United  State*  could  do  by  offer- 
ing indiscriminate  hospitality  to  n  few  million*  mure  of 
European  pmsanUi,  whose  places  at  home  will,  within 
another  generation,  be  filled  by  others  as  miserable  as 
theniHelveN,  wuuld  not  compensate  fur  any  permanent  in- 
jury done  to  our  republic.     Our  highest  duty  to  charity 


1  H  inter.  "linmlfTurinr  tti*  Amilhtlttor  of  i>or  Null?*  fltwl."  TJW 
ronwew    |  I    p    lift 
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and  to  humanity  is  to  make  this  great  experiment,  here, 
of  free  laws  and  educated  lubor.  the  m<M  triumphant 
WfflgfW  that  ran  jionmIiIv  bfl  iiliiiii.nl  In  (his  \v;r. 
shall  do  far  more  for  Kurope  thun  hy  allowing  \ta  City 
alums  and  its  vast  stagnant  reservoirs  of  degraded  peas- 
antr>  to  be  drained  off  upon  oar  nil.111 

Kvmxxra:  Of  tho  oldar  work*  on  Imratiiraflnn  Hip  EMM  \-ntniii>to 
tr*  £M(firaiion  and  /minium  Hon.  bv  I'rofeaaor  KloiicounO  Mar" -Smith. 
aud  Urn  arllrlr  l»J   I'rufrxNoi    Bh  J.  Jnnir»  »u  "KinlKnilkn   mid   linn 

ilun"*  In  tialorfa  tx/ojuxwio  »/   ;■■».,.-.  *oi    lutfcoHtatrra 

loterSMtlOB  1»  rrj-nrd  iu  Ihr  EfCMIt  [u.iblrm  |  b<-  trader  l»  rrfrrn-d  lo 
Ike  l*ca*o*f  of  l/tf  Tn,tHJt.i,>,'  OomniMton*  V V.I  \V.  which  contain*  th« 
toatlmoay  of  wltfi««*».  n  tutIow  mid  dip-*'  of  the  erldrnr*  off«md  nnd 
— wwl  •pttlnl  ropnrta.  nnd  VV>I.  XIX  PP  657  '  IWi  In  whl.di  th#  entire- 
•ubjorf  1*  auminarltvd.  More  rarotit  afntlKtlc*  tnuy  b*  found  In  Ilia 
TVWflJi  fMV,  Xyirrfol  Report  on  rVi-wnnttonj,  pp  ItttI  Ittxv  rlv- 
rxrll.  rJiiXTl-i'ctU.  tnd  In  ID*  -ittMUiif  Ktpnrtt  of  fc  <v>fri«ii**lonff- 
G*«mf  of  rmmUjrnttoin  luinnrtiint   of  Ai  more  popular 

lUllWHof  th»Bnhjrrtfir-      Tin*  .(<r1t>*  of  n1rn<  nnirN-  nn  th»«  "Kaclnl 

<\'JLil*  —  !l"U     of    'ItC    Al.irlL.i:»     I'l'.ii-l.'"      !>'.      1";  i.f.-%-u      .T.-Vl     It      <    OBSMH 

paiWUhrd  Id  the  0AMf*BO«oll  boa  Btptfffflbor,  1003,  lo  May.  1004, 
Vote.  W  and  HO;  th«  «rtlrl»4  In  the  Papular  fitlrurf  Xfonthlfi  by  Dr, 
Allan  McLaughlin,  on  "The  Pil*M  Hide  of  Hum  bin  IninbrraUon  '.  ffol 
I.XIV,  pp.  «U1  -TO.  ind  on  'MmmUrnllnn  and  thp  Public  ll#«llh".  Vol. 
I.VIV.  pp.  '.' 17-238:  and  tho  tymportum  on  "Tlif  Immigrant.  Hit  Prob. 
IrtB  and  thin",  in  trhariilm.  Vol.  XII.  No.  ft  pp.  lr.MM 

atri*ru!tf rntast  tgAMVCi  : 

I        rmrolgr«nt»  In  flty   Stums; 

(a)    Cli$hOta,       I!,.     Porclfl    Immigrant    In    Srw   York    City." 
]ti.lu*trint  'AmmbAfoH  gajinrt,  VM.  XV,  pp,  -Mil  i02 
frrcwfA    itpp':\"l    i.v  ••■.,!    •/    OM    flnitfl    Staff)    Depart 
mt*t  of  fcatftOT,  V'nr  tfl*»i*  *>/  (totl  fVMrf,  PP    71-102 
(«)  JTtufft  ffprHof  Hrpnri  of  the  f  nitnt  tHatrt)  Drparttnrit 

n/  r,ofmr.  Thr  Italian*  in  <Xir<iun.  pp.     SO. 
Idl    Ku>id»   oil.  If  Ac   t    K/    iMMcfmwa.  piaartn. 
(fl    Wimda   I'd),    iiixrtc.an*  In  rmrfJ*.  pualm. 
f/i    Hwlf  i/cH-<   3f<J^>  und  PttJMTVj  pomliu. 

Economic  Effccti  «-f  InaliratloA i 

(«l  Commona.  "Immlsmtloo  and  Iti  Kcononlc  Rffocta,"  /ndui 
•Hoi  Commtotien  Report,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  20S-316.  3S6-44B. 

*  WnlkM.    riCtmamnM    in    Urtmomic*    ami    Mutl/tlr*.    "lt#jtrIctlon    of 

hMlcrtslon.    p    iifi 
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Legislation : 

(a)  Industrial  Commlniou  Report,  Tot  SIX.  pp.  1014-1030. 
(o)  Walker.  Discussion*  In  Economic*  mud  Statistic*,  Vol   tt 
pp.  U7-45L 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Immigration  : 

(a)    Turner.  "Chinese  and  Japanese  Labor  In  the  Mountain  ami 

Pacific  States,"  Industrial  Commission  Report,  VoL  XT, 

pp.  747-802. 
Racial  Element!  In  the  Population  of  the  United  States  : 
(a)   Bushee,    "Ethnic    Factors    In    the    Population   of    Boston.' 

Publication!     qf  the     American-     Bcouomio     Associates, 

Third  8erIes/To1.  IV.  No.  2. 
(o)  Kucsynshl.   "The   Fecundity  of  the  Nattro  and   Forctgi 
Born  Population  In  Massachusetts,**  Qwmrttrip  Jc 
of  Economic*,  Vol  XVI,  pp.  1-80,  and  141-186. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM 


One  of  the  greatest  evil*  which  is  fostered  and  devel- 
oped by  the  constant  influx  of  nlicn  immigrant*  ia  the 
sweating  system.  Thi*  is  tin-  Inst  imwhoLflBQDM  Mirvivor 
ct  the  domestic  system  of  labor  and,  though  it  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  Qbthiag  |  rfl  I'1-  h  pOfl&bU  in  any  industry 
in  which  are  pnwnt.  the  Mirer  ivuwntinl  eonditions:  i '  :i  i  i 
crowded  population  in  larpo  cities,  (b)  contract  work,  and 

)  inexpensive  machinery.  It  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized, for  inslanee,  that  true  sweating  exists  in  thw 
i try  in  eipar  factories,  bakeshops  and  laundries. 
Newt?  arrived  Immigrants  crowded  iu  large  cities  are  \\v 
motet  helpless  victims  of  the  system,  and,  by  their  willing- 
ness to  nbmil  to  almost  any  terms  of  employment  in 
order  to  liveware  the  source  of  a  Bane  competition  which 
intensifies  the  very  evils  under  which  they  suffer. 

In  it*  earlier  form  the  sweating  system  was  practically 
identical  with  tn"$  Mih-cnntract  system,  the  difference 
between  the  price  paid  the  contractor  and  the  pnee  paid 
the  snb-coutractor  or  actual  worker  being  considered  as 
"sweat**!**  Hot  Ilia  normiil  earnings  of  the  latter  Of 
late  yean*  however,  the  tendency  haa  been  to  reduce  th>e 
cost  by  eliminating  the  sub~contracU>r.  without   m  any 
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way  changing  the  later  cooditko*,  There  ia  no  mdus- 
trial  rrwtrro  eorrtensrre  with  tfc-»  erila  ooanplained  of  ao) 
"an  nssninttion  of  the  sweating  system  resolves  ttmU 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  eoswlitiuos  oxkr  whieh 
tiom  recognized  ax  'created  indtutrva*  are  worked, 
into  the  causes,  whatever  tbey  nay  be,  of  the  arils  wlwh 
•re  suffered  "l  In  the  following  section  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  describe  the  system,  principally  aa  St  relate? 
to  the  clothing  trade  by  means  of  a  study  of  it*  charac- 
teri«tie  conditions  and  iu  more  fnwlamental  causes. 

L  Chiracierislie*  cf  Ik*  Sytttm:  The  following  d*4- 
nition  of  the  sweating  system  a  (riven  by  Mr.  Henry 
White,  formerly  general  aeerrtary  of  the  foiled  Oarnmit 
Workers  of  America ;  4  *  The  term  'sw«*ting  system '  hat  a 
general  meaning,  but  is  specifically  used  to  describe  a 
condition  of  labor  in  %rhieh  a  maximum  amount  of  work 
in  ft  given  time  in  performed  for  a  minimum  waste,  and 
in  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  health  and  comfort  ore 
disregarrlpd  •*  This  definition  bringa  out  the  three  char- 
acteristic evils  of  the  sweating  system,  <a)  low  wage, 

(b)    long   hours,    (cl     jngpitary  ynrk*hr»p«        In    the    lost 

nmned  evil  i*  implied  n  fourth,  the  clanger  to  the  healtli 
of  thft  consumer  from  the  use  of  sweat  shop  goods.  The 
final  process  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  the  sweat- 
Is  the  removal  of  the  grease,  dirt  and  vermin  thai 
have  collected,  but  the  1cm  obvious  accumulation  QJ 
scaec  germs  generally  posses  unnoticed. 

:  l  .  .Hi,  Lift  ortJ  t*\4'«f  iXc  JV>Ptr.  Vol.  IV.  p.  3SIL 
•Wallt.  "Th*  Kv»Uhk  Kj«f»/'  JimHtttm  o/  thi  (I  MU4  Pftfj  Oe 
paHmtnt  of   fof-or,   N«     4.  J.    300. 
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The  causes  of  the  sweating  evil  are  somewhat  OWBptel 
and  even  obaoore.  Ii  baa  bean  Brand,  bowvver,  that  it  is 
a  aerious  mistake  to  regard  the  middleman  or  "sweater" 
himself  the  cause,  or  eveu  a  contributing  cause,  of  the 
il  Tlif  t\  pirn]  sweater  Ii  Little,  if  any,  better  off  than 
his  employees,  and  Is  himself  a  victim  of  tho  system. 
Nor  is  sub-contract  an  absolute!*  owontill  part  of  the 
•wealing  system  The  mm*  conditions  have  boa  found 
to  exirt  when  tho  work  was  taken  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Anotlu tt  \  Urn  is  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
qnton  b  Hi-  v. .^k.-nni"  .if  the   •ace  through  the  bad 

sanitary  and  hy-nrm-  eondition*  prevalent  in  cities, 
whieh  raider  the  individual  inefficient  and  incapable  of 
competition  with  those  who  hnve  lived  under  better  con- 
ditions. Tins  idea,  however,  fails  to  account  for  tho  fact 
railed  Stales  lUunsauda  of  victims  of  the 
awwitini?  syxicin  come  from  the  agricultural  ecBuraaitiei 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  further  fact  that  only  a  small 
•urtion  of  the  children  of  aweul  hln»|i  workers  are 
themselves  found  in  sweat  shops.     Nevertheless,  a  leading 

COnsc  of  the  sweat  b    |  ttffl  !fl  undoubtedly   tin'  liieUof 

titivo ability  wi  tin-  part  oMarge  numbers  of  wage- 


workers    a  lack,  however,  which   ifl   principally  due  to 


•ranee,  absence  of  industrial  training  and  a  low  stand- 
ard of  life. 

A  second  leading  cause  of  the  sweating  system  is  tho 
fact  that  in  certain  in.  i  he  general  rule  that  the  bi<r 

shop  run  produce  more  cheaply  than  ihe  small  one  doea 
not  hold  good.    This  fact  is,  of  course,  largely  dependent 
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upon  the   former  cans*,    for  the  snail  shop   hoi 
supremacy  only  by  reason  of  the  over-supply  of  cheap 

awl   needy  InUtr.      The  hvgt  *-<t.iMishi;ielit,  mureover.il 

far  more  subject  to  legislative  supervision  than  the  small 
which  maintains  its  economic  position  by  driving  down 
wages  to  the  subsistence  point  and  below,  by  indefinitely 
prolonging  hours,  and  by  wholly  neglecting  sanitary 
condition*.  The  large  use  of  woman  an<l  child  labor,  and 
the  small  amount  nf  skill  required  in  a  highly  sprcialized' 
industry  also  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  small  shop. 
The  foreigner,  moreover,  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
-.  is  nt  the  nierey  of  some  small  contractor.  probaMy 
of  hi*  own  nationality,  from  whom  be  learns  a  single 
process  of  manufacture  and  by  when  i  bs  U  carefully 
guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  any  means  of  escape  from 
this  viciou-s  pin-ir.  <  'hnrit.y,  also,  frequently  steps  in  and 
canpticAteA  the  problem  still  farther  by  living  aid  only 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  family  is  partly  sup 
by  its  own  efforts,  thus  placing  pauper  labor  upon  the  side 
of  the  small,  obacrsre  shop  and  home  work  in  Uie  competi- 
tive straggle. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
enoOOT  of  the  small  shop  in  the  seasonal  ehnractcr  of  the  * 
trade.  Outside  of  the  two  rush  seasons  of  three  or  foar 
months  each  there  in  practically  no  work.  If  the  manu- 
facturer mimitiiim*!  his  own  estabHshmcnl  I  his  faet 
would  be  a  serious  ine  »en  and  loss  to  him,  while 

it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  increase  his  work- 
ing enpneity  rapjdh  enough  duriug  the  rush  seasons. 
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the  r..:  Ir;ul   \vslem,  Imwpver,  llP  throws  nil  the  loSMJ  <>(" 

the  dull  period  upon  the  employees.     Dndttt  St  he  can 

vait  Sllltii   the  Lis'    moment  In  buy  his  ^'imkIs.  ami  e;tn  then 

distribute  them  broadcast  to  bo  made  op  in  the  minimum 
time.  By  means  of  (Ins  system  a  maw*  of  unskilled  Libur 
is  effectively  organized  for  work  when  wanted,  and  ia  cant 
adrift  readily  when  the  need  is  over. 

Aside  from  the  three  evils  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  sweating,  the  main  feature* 
of  the  system  are.  generally,  the.  minute  subdivision  of 
labor  and  the  contract  system  with  a  piece  price  or  wage. 
The  manufacturer  is  usually  the  owner  of  the  mat- 
but  the  work  is  not  carried  on  upon  his  premises.  In  the 
garment  tnu'c -cither  the  manufacturer  or  &  largt  con- 
tractor has  what  is  railed  an  "inside  shop"  where  all  the 
cutting  is  done  and  from  which  the  articles  are  given  out 
in  bundle*.  The  cutters  are  skilled  workmen,  usually 
working  by  the  week,  fend  enjoying  superior  conditions  of 
labor.  — 

^-^Three  principal  varieties  of  nweaiine;  have  b«'en  distin- 
guiabod.  First,  individuals  may  labor  in  their  own  home* 
with  the  assistance  only  of  memticrs  f>f  their  families.  A 
great  deal  of  custom  work  in  done  in  thin  way  by  skilled 
journeymen  tailors.  For  the  moil  pari,  however,  thix  is 
tb«  lowest  typo  of  sweat  "hop  labor,  and  is  frequently 
carried  on  under  conditions  of  indeaeribsMl  filth  and 
squalor,  in  quarterswhioh  have  become  centers  of  wn-teh- 
cdnow  and  ignorance,  and  from  which  "are  scattered 
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much  nf  the  crime  and  more  of  the  disease  that  infest  oar 
largi*  cities  " 

Secondly,  individuals  may  labor  in  their  home*  wit* 
hired  assiHtance  for  particular  operations.  Thin  is  ta* 
typical  form  of  sweating,  under  which  the  living  apart- 
ments nro  turned  into  factories  in  which  outsiders  are 
employed,  and  frequently  aUo  boards!  In  these  shops 
undeau  and  unlu-allhfid  conditions  an?  inevitable,  and 
the  close  association  of  from  six  to  fifteen  <»r  more  person! 
in  one  small,  unvcntilaU-d  room  render*  the  spread  of 
n,  us  well  ns  the  dancer  <>F  disease,  a  const  an: 
i  in  "iace.  The  sweater,  in  this  ease,  is  not  merely  a  eon- 
tractor,  but  in  the  head  workman,  and  often  tne  only 

person    in    the    ship    Who    understand-;   nil    the    different 

process^  involved  i»i  tho  making  of  a  garment.  It 
is  against  these  shops  that  legislation  is  particularly 
directed 

Tin*  third  variety  of  sweating  i*  carried  on  in  work- 
rooms used  especially  for  thai  purpose  These  arc 
sometime*  I'tiiinri'iril  uitii  I  he  living  rooms  of  the  sweater, 
but  sometimes  they  are  In  buildings  which  are  not  used 
for  residential  purpose*.  They  arc  frequently  in  rear 
tenements  or  harux,  which  hnvc  heeu  condemned  ns  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  The  machine*  in  thcae  larger 
shops  arc  sometimes  run  by  gas,  steam  or  electricity.  As 
the  si/c  of  the  lhap  andjhe  number  of  employees  increase, 
tba  sweater  beenrar*  more  and  more  an  overseer,  driving 
the  laborers  to  the  greatest  possible  speed  for  the  longest 
possible  hour*     Although  wajjes  are  still  by  the  piece, 
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only  rapid  work  mid  Ions  hour*  will  enable  the  work- 
people to  hold  their  places  in  UUM  whops,  for  llie  Irma  D 
of  expense  which  tho  sweater  hear*  is  comparatively 
heavy,  and  he  is  ohltiWd  by  competition  to  turn  out  t  li  -  - 
maximum  aimmtifof  work. 

Though  these  are  the  throe  varieties  which  may  properly 
be  called  sweating,  there  arc  two  other  method*  of  garment 
manufacture  which  have  been  B»fa*"g  in  favor  within 
recent  years.  The  first  of  these  is  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  in  Hi--  country  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
farmers  and  by  otln-r  women  who  have  spare  lime  mid 
work  for  "pin  money.""  The  conditions  of  labor  in  Mb 
cases  are  not  in  themselves  objectionable,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  country  competition  i»  calculated  to 
drive  still  lower  the  conditions  in  the  city  awcal  ehO]  . 
Thr  ■ecorx]  method  it  manufacture  in  large  "inside 
shop*'*  and  is  practically  the  factory  system  applied  to 
thia  trade.  Liuli  ahj  ft  ion  ran  be  made  to  this  meth- 
od wbi-n  mpflrvhed  by  an  efficient  system  of  factor; 
bupegUoc. 

'J  Hist  of  ike  Prcbhm;  While  in  England  the  9UlS 
tin»  of  the  sweating  nysi 'in  wnv  muirtU  English  peo- 
ple, in  the  United  Statee/"and  won  in  London  at  the 
present  time,  the  immigrant  population  Fur  ni^lj^s  the 
vaxt  majority  of  sweat  abop  wurkoni  bl  N©W  York  City 
the  tailor  trade  was  originally  carried  on  by  the  English 
■  h,  but  about  1850  the  [riah  began  to  appear,  ami 
a  littli-  Uiu-t  the  trade  vm  taken  np  by  tfca  Germans  n.  ■ 
sweating   system   practically   began,   however,   in    1885, 
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following  the  enormous  immigration  of  the  years  im- 
uiedialely  premling.  Tim  Hungarian,  Cierniau  and 
Austrian  Jews  had  entered  the  trade  as  early  ax  1873  and 
soon  afterward*  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  appeared 
By  1890  the  Jem  had  gained  entire  control  of  the  dothinr 
Industry-  in  Now  York,  the  price  of  labor  had  fallen 
greatly,  and  a  fierce  competition  reign- -d  in  all  the  larger 
citiea  of  the  United  Static,  including  Ken  Ynrk,  Boston, 

Him  »ro,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In  the  same  year 
the  Italians  entered  tin*  clothing  trade  in  New  York,  and 
they  have  even  further  reduced  price*,  and  have  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  problem  of  home  work.  Thus  the 
rU.ihiug  industry  seems  to  have  been  the  first  resource  of 
each  of  the  alien  races  In  turn,  the  more  recent  driving  ont 
the  older  immigrants  and  all  apparently  Itthlg  Mm  sweat- 
ing system  merely  as  &  stepping  ntone. 

Passing  over  the  element  of  race,  there  are  traceable  in 
the  development  of  the  clothing  industry  in  this  country 
four  distinct  singes.  First,  there  was  tfafl  jiiunieyman 
tailor,  a  skilled  mechanic  who  made  up  tli  ^-artneut 

himself  and  worked  under  fairly  good  conditions.     Tbe 
journeyman  tailor  has  ennl  inucd  to  perform  a  great  part , 
of  the  custom  work,  but  hi«  condition  has  steadily  detfr 
riorated,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  competition. 

The  second  stage  wan  the  Imnie  k)»  p  with  ilivisi  \n  of 
labor,  and  for  this,  as  for  all  subsequent  developments, 
the  large  and  increasing  demand  for  ready-made  clothinc 
U  largely  rmponxihlr.  \Yhile  in  1870  prnbjibly  lew  than 
V  per  '   r.t  ■•:"  tin-  ••lothinu  roannffcatiirad  io  thil  aovoj 
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was  ready-mode,  in  1390  it  was  60  per  cent,,  ond  the  pro- 
portion is  considerably  higher  now. 

An  important  factor  in  the  supremacy  of  New  York  in 
Clothing  hii.iincm  hiw  bftCB  the  prevalence  there  of  the 

third  mothod  of  productkoij  tin  "task"  system  Qhdsv 
this  syatom  the  subdivision  of  labor  and  the  economy  of 
expert  skill  are  carried  to  their  extreme,  and  here  the  Jew, 
owing  to  his  iriltuognasB  to  change  his  method  nf  produc- 
tion, to  use  machinery,  and  to  drive  himself  to  the  limit  of 
exhaustion,  has  reigned  supreme.  The  system  originated 
about  1877.  and  practically  took  Hit*  place  *  »f  tin-  journey  - 
man  tailor  In  the  coat  making  branch.  The  taak  system 
has  two  characteristics.  First,  there  is  a  "team"  or 
"set"  of  men  who  work  together ,  <Wll  BOO  performing  a 
special  part  of  the  labor.  Second,  a  certain  taak  is  set, 
which  ia  called  a  day's  labor,  Mgardlew  i  if  \\  hrt  her  it  takea 
on* day  or  two  in  perform  it.  By  this  means  the  fiction  is 
maintained  that  standard  wages  are  paid.  Ilu  screw  is 
turned  from  time  to  time,  however,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  "task"  or  day's  work.  "Whereas  fifteen 
years  ago  the  taak  was  eicrht  or  ten  ooata  for  one  day's 
work,  the:  t/i_sk  i*  now  twenty  to  tv.rnty-two  coats  of  the 

same  quality,      Formerly  the  Operator,  bSStar  sad  linisher 

could  complete  their  taak  in  eight  or  ten  hours  of  leisurely 
work;  now  it  requires  fourteen  hours  of  intense  applica- 
tion/'1   This  taak  system  is  the  moat  objectionable  mothod 
of  shop  work,  but  it  is  practically  confine  1  to  New  York. 
fourth  mothod  of  clothing  manufacture  isthcappli- 

•  r»«*Jtr<di  ConmUslo*.  Vol.  XV.  p.  8ST. 
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cation  of  the  factory  system.  Although  it  is  difficult, 
under  existing  conditions,  for  this  method  to  compete  with 
the  sweat  shop,  it  seems  to  be  slowly  gaining  ground,  and 
may  in  time  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  the  sweating 
problem. 

3.  Legislate :  Twehe  states  hare  passed  more  or 
less  stringent  laws  upon  the  subject  of  tenement  house 
manufacture.  These  are  New  York.  Massachusetts.  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan.  Ohio.  Missouri.  Wisconsin  and  Maryland.  In 
general,  the  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  »  more  radical  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is 
desicr.ed  primarily,  not  to  protect  the  workers,  but  to  safe- 
guard public  health,  and  is  based  on  the  police  power  of 
the  state.  la  two  instances,  however,  such  legislation  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional  The  New  York  law  of 
IS£4*  which  prohibited  tenement  house  work  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cicars,  was  declared  unconstitutional,  "as 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  home,  and  as  not  hav 
in*  the  justiccatiou  of  being  a  police  measure  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  public."  The  Maryland 
sweat  shop  law.  moreover,  which  was  more  radical  in  some 
respects  than  any  of  the  others,  was  recently  declared 
unconstitutional  as  transcending  the  police  power  of  the 
state. 

These  law*  usually  apply  to  all  rooms  in  tenements  or 
dwelling  houses,  though  the  Wisconsin  and  Xew  York 
laws  include  also  buildings  in  the  rear  of  tenements  and 
'jweiiing  houses.     In  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  the 
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law  relate*.  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  run! 
cousin  make  no  mention  Of  the  members  of  the  family,  but 
simply  require  a  license  for  the  manufacture  in  the  speci- 

■  I'  any  of  (In-  I'lri/iiu  r.'ifi'*!  artieles       MllMMnllTl 

•etts  nii.l  Maryland  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  oartBb 
artlflkl  In  tenement  or  dwelling  houses  by  any  persons 
outside  of  the  immediate  family  living  therein,  and 
nqmn  a  license  for  each  family.  The  other  states  r*?pnj- 
latc  in  various  ways  tenement  house  manufacture  when 
outsiders  are  employed. 

The  article*  the  manufacture  of  which  is  regulated 
are  usually  carefully  enumerated  and  include  nearly  every 
variety  of  wenringTippnrel  and  also,  v?ry  often,  cigar* 
and  ciearettca. 

All  of  the  states  that,  have  fan  on  the  subject,  except 
intettaat,  oiiio,  Illinois  ami  Missouri)  roqafre  liei-Tue*. 
and  Connecticut  and  Illinois  provide  that  the  factory 
inspector  shall  be  notified  win-never  such  a  %lmp  is  started. 
Indiana.  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
PCBJ  Eft,  and  W  isoosi  in  ;jh  <ificn!ly  provide  that  the 

premier*  must  he  inspected  before  a  license  or  permit  is 
granted,  that  the  license  shall  be  posted,  and  that  it  may 
be  revoked.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wisconsin  further  strengthen  their  licensee 
provision*  by  forbidding  the  hiring,  employing  or  con- 
tracting with  any  lnilieensed  shop  or  family.  Tail  license 
provision  La  far  more  effective  than  any  penalty  imposed 
M  ir  avoids  the  delay  of  court  proceeding  and 
takes  from  the  violator  the  means  o) 
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Seven  states,  Maryland.  tfkUgax^  Itiavoati,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsy!*  :im,  <  md  Wisconsin,  rebuilt  manufactur- 
ers to  keep  lists  of  the  places  where  their  work  is  done. 
Tn  Massachusetts  these  list*  are  secured  by  voluntary 
agree  moots. 

It  is  usually  provided  that  infectious  disease*  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  which  is  given  jM»rmijsikm 
to  destroy  or  disinfect  pirmcntx  wbCQWOT  nmweary. 
Pennsylvania,  however,  the  inspectors  themselves  art 
given  tin-  must  radical  powers  nf  dextrin*!  ion  over  all  gar- 
ments made  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  sanitary  provisiona  relate  to  the  allowance 
space,  the  separation    from  living  and  sleeping 
lijrht,  ventilation,  and  clenrilintw,  ■""!  the  provision  of 
separate  outside  entrances. 

Massachusetts,  Mihwonri  and  New  York  require  that 
I  found  manufactured  in  violation  of  the  law  shall  b# 
(■baled  "tenement  made,"  In  Massachusetts  whoever 
sells  or  ofTcrs  for  sale  such  goods  must  affix  this  label, 
while  in  New  York  the  factory  inspector  himself  affixes 
the  label.  This  tag  is  a  valuable  assistance  in  enforcing 
tin-  lev  wbarorec  it  i*  rigidly  followed  op  by  the  inspec- 
tors, so  as  to  insure  against  its  removal  by  other  than  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  iiiKpfctiioi  of  iciicriiriit  bnuat  work  is  usually  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspectors.  Their  work  is 
of  course,  somewhat  lightened  by  the  license  and  rerister 
provisions  of  the  Ian,  but  il  it.  at  bsat,  difficult  Bud  micer* 
tain,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  small  and  obscure  shops 
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and  In  the  rapidity  with  which  new  establishments  are 
starts!  and  old  ones  moved  or  changed.  The  inspection 
forces  arc  seldom  sufficiently  large,  for  only  frequent 
visit*  can  innm  Dbadiaaoa  to  th«  law. 

The  effects  of  this  legislation  have  been  beneficial  wher- 
ever it  has  been  enforced,  but,  with  a  shifting,  irresponsi- 
ble [Mipiilatinn  and  a  l;irk  of  public  MffitfarMnt  in  favor  of 
the  law  in  the  very  quarters  where  it  is  most  needed,  it 
tokos  an  almost  superhuman  vigilance  to  secure  its 
meet  Of  the  large  citii-s  wlnic  sweating  has 
gained  a  foothold,  Boston  is  the  only  one  which  may  be 
said  to  have  the  system  under  control,  and,  as  a  conae- 
qoent-e  uf  this  control,  a  great  part  of  Boston's  clothing 
business  is  said  CIS  have  been  transferred  to  New  York. 

Another  class  of  legislation  is  that  which  forbids  the 
Qtfl  of  sweat  shop  labor  in  pnhlic  contracts  for  the  manu- 
facture, of  clothing.  The  neceffiity  for  regulation  of  this 
sort  was  flrsTKccnly  realized  after  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  among  the  troopa.  stationed  near  Chattanooga  in 
1£1*$,  which  some  persona  asserted  was  contracted  from 
sweat  shop  clothing  manufactured  in  Philadelphia,  A 
clause  is  now  inserted  in  all  contracts  specifying  that  the 
manufacture  ©F"army  clothing  may  be  carried  on  oaly 
in  regularly  organized  factories  conforming  to  the  state 
factory  laws 

The  chief  recommendations  for  the  extension  of  sweat 
shop  legislation  are.  (a)  that  there  should  be  at  least  a 
basis  of  uniformity  bet  Veen  the  states,  (b)  that  a  penalty 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  manufacturer  in  ease  of  viola- 
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tkn  of  the  law- by  his  espknreen.  and  e  cha«  the  Federal 
gwersment  sfcoald  enact  1-*kbUoocl.  based  on  interest* 
eommeree  in  the  artieies  manofartaretL  Probably  tie 
imposition  of  s  penalty  on  the  ™wr?*— •■■■■"  wvmld  be  the 
most  effective  improvement  which  »  fiasihh  at  the 
present  time. 

4.  Prwid  Status:  One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to 
determine  is  the  exact  extent  of  the  cttL  for  sweating  ■ 
not  eoineident  with  any  particular  industry.  Neverthe- 
less, some  rtrarii  ides  of  the  problem  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  table,  derived  from  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, and  covering  only  the  most  important  industries  in 
which  the  sweating  system  is  known  to  exist  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent : 


'  ±335  '  **>*>*■  ***>*•  iSffiif-  pSfp£2T 

Isvcstsns         WE*  :  ««*'    «"»**  ?i5S?oY  w*g«— ram 

.SkJSU    :  women  children   T£21?:      I=  >■  P""" 

Men's  clothing 

Women's  cloth- 
ing, factory 

product .      .  . 

Men's  furnishing 
goods 

Hhirto 

t  Cigars  and  ciga 

191,043 

83,739 

30.216 
38.493 

103.462 

47.04 

67.91 

83.67 
80.73 

86.  -W 

2.05 

.91 

2.06 
2.11 

3.41 

41.67 

80.39 

45.93 

41.43 

42.25 

90.0 

91.7 

817 
67.1 

67.1 

All  industries  in 

19.39 

8.17 

75.49 

68.5  " 

1  Of  40  Mlectetl  Industries. 
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Thcso  industries  arc  characterized  by  the  large  propor- 
tion of  female-  laW,  the  .small  ratio  of  capital  to  the  value 
of  the  product,  and  tho  concentration  in  citiea.  The 
apparently  small  proportion  of  children  in  such  industries 
as  the  manufacture  of  women  a  clothing  in  surprising,  md 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  figures.  It  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  statistics  are 
cornpilrd  from  returns  made  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
stive*,  and  by  U>*  further  fact  t.liat  many  small  estab- 
lishments escape  census  enumeration. 

As  the  routing  systen  is  funfined  to  the  cities  it  is 
interesting  to  compare,   for  the  two  principal  sweated 
industries,  the  percentage  of  the  total  indust  ry,  !»■,  v.ili 
of  product,  which  is  carricd-im  in  the  six  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States.     This  is  done  in  the  following  table: 


Men*  clotMni:. 
IM-r  ■:-ii!.  of 

manulacioicd  lo 

Women's  rloth- 

pcmiory  pro 

ilue!.  fwrnMit.of 
Pvodaet 

mnnuf  Ai-tun-il  In 

Both, 

ill  of 
('nitiK-t 
maanfaeturcd  in 

Now  York.  .  . 
<  EhJOAfft. 
Philadelphia  . 
St.  Louis  .  .  . 

BoMon 

Baltimore.  .  . 
Total 

BO  B 

127 
5.9 
11 

M 

1.0 

04.4 
6.8 
CO 
1.0 
2.0 
1.5 

80.7 
10  8 
5.0 
2.0 
8.3 
4.0 

50  1 

81.5 

55.6 

In  KfW  York  City  there  is  manufactured  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  men  a  clothing,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  factory  prod  id   women 'a  •-loihing  in  the  United 
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States.  The  first  three  cities  arc  important  in  the  cloth* 
ing  industry  in  the  order  of  thrir  population,  tmt  Bt  1-otik 
fnllfl  behind  Cincinnati  mid  Rochester,  as  well  as  Balti- 
more and  Boston.  Other  important  cities  are  Syracuar. 
Detroit.  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco. 

It  wan  catiniated  by  the  Committee  on  Manufacture*, 
which  investigated  the  sweating  system  in  1893,  that 
probably  onr-balf  of  the  clothing  manufactured  at  that 
time  wag  made  in  factories  by  the  employees  of  a  contrac- 
tor, and  the  other  half  was  divided  between  home  work 
and  subcontract  in  small  shops,  with  perhaps  five  per  cent 
of  country  work.  Since  that  time  the  country  work  bu 
increased  considerably,  and  the  factory  work  baa  abo 
shown  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  in  relative  impor- 
tance, but  at  the  same  time,  the  clothing  buaineai  has 
grown  so  rapidly,  having  increased  65  per  cent,  in  New 
York  City  between  1890  and  1900,  that  the  sweat  shops 
must  also  have  multiplied  Mr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  Society,  testified  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  that  he  believed  four,  fifth*  of  the  clothing 
fride  of  New  York  to  be  done  m  swent  shops,  the  oti 
fifth  being  done  by  custom  tailors  and  factories.  In 
other  cities  the  sweat  shop  is  probably  somewhat  leas  prev- 
alent, in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city. 

From  the  application  of  the  present  New  York  la*, 
which  npplic*  only  to  rooms  or  apartments  in  tenement 
houses,   in   September,    1899,   up   to   September.    1001, 

W  application  for  license*  were  received,  of  will 
79.6  per  cent,  were  granted,  and  at  the  latter  date  th< 
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were  23,7*7  licensed  places  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
20,016  in  New  York  City.     One-third  of  all  the  Iran 
held  in  thr  city  mve  in  the  lower  Ebm  Bide,  Qu  toad 
crowded  district  of  Greater  Mew  leak.     The  total  pan 
ber  of  persons  authorized  to  vork  in  thr  lir.-:i:,-il  j. !*:.■-■:■ 
wax  72,fl36,  kikI  of  Ifuso  fiO.IWI  were  in  New  York  City 
About  one-third  reported  that  they  were  to  work  on  • 
torn-made  garments. 

In  Chiwipi  it  in  s:ii<l  thai  practically  all  the  clothing:  Ik 
made  in  sweat  shops  or  homo  shops  nnd,  from  I  S!JJ  to 
1691*,  i  In  manufacture  of  garments,  cigars  and  eigirettei 
kbat  eiry  increased  57  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
employees.  Tho  Illinois  fin-lory  inspector  estimated  in 
1899  that  there  were  00,000  people  in  Chicago  engaged  in 
N  aweated  industries.  the  garment  trades  thi 
manufacture  of  eipars  and  cigarettes  and  the  bakeries. 
The  Pennsylvania  factory  inspector  reported,  in  1002, 
8,122  persons  as  subjeel  to  the  sweat  shop  law,  pptliabh 
nearly  nii  in  Philadelphia,  while  Baltimore  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  1903,  1,309  licensed  places  in  tenement 
houae*  or  dwelling  with  11.&49  persons  employed. 

It  was  found  in  Beaten  in  1690  that  nearly  88  per  cent. 
of  the  annual  product  of  the  clothing  industry  was  made, 
wholly   or    in    part,   under   the   contract    qajfeem,    which 

applied  to  practically  all  the  work  except  the  outting  ind 
trimming,     Only  47.88  per  ceot.  of  this  work.  however, 
wea  done  In  Boston,  16.72  per  cent  of  it  being  done  in 
New  York  City  nnd  the  rest  in  other  parta  of  IfB— 111 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  even  New  Jersey.     The 
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n  work  in  Boston  is  principally  confined 
finishing  process.  Comlitvxn  are  far  better  there  this 
ilwnh*r*t  but  it  cannot  be  aid  that  the  sweating  tysteai 
has  been  abolished. 

A  good  deal  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  work  » 
done  in  the  surrounding  suburbs.  In  Detroit,  during  the 
year  1302,  the  special  inspector  risked  528  places  en  plow- 
ing 1,002  pawns  in  tenement  work  shops,  and  buued  520 
permits.  In  Milwaukee  there  ware  granted,  between  the 
fall  of  1901  and  July  1.  1902.  300  licenses,  and  in  280  sf 
these  places  there  were  1,637  employees.  In  Indianapolis 
in  1902  there  were  151  permits  outstanding  for  the  mass- 
factnre  of  clothing  in  the  homes  of  the  workers, 
were  employed  in  these  homes  168  people. 

5.  Social  Aspects:  Having  determined  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  extent  of  the  sweating  system,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  social  aspects  of  thr  the 
•location  snd  sanitation  of  the  shops  and  the  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  workers  and  of  the  public  The  statistics! 
information  to  be  obtained  on  these  points  is  necessarily 
of  a  very  scattering  kind. 

In  Nrw  Task  Stats  in  1901,  5,300  of  the  licensed  place* 
wen?  in  shops  and  23,487  wpre  in  dwrlling*.  Though  tie 
shops  were  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of 
li-iised  places  they  contained  45.4  per  cent,  of  the 
employees.  The  great  majority,  82.6  per  eent.,  of  th» 
home  workers  were  women.  In  Chicago  in  the  same  year 
6.313  places  occupied  by  garment  workers  were  inapssjfed 
and  in  359  east*  thp  work  wss  being  carried  on  in  living 
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>ms.  In  Baltimore  there  were  bond  to  be  871  shop* 
in  front  rooms,  887  in  hack  room**,  fi7  in  middle  rooms  and 
3  in  rear  rooms.  I  u  ttMN  9  D  mn  on  tin  first  floor,  611 
on  the  second  floor,  M6  on  the  third  floor,  64  on  the  fourth 
i!oor.  11  m,i  thfl  rifth  floor.  2  on  the  sixth  floor  ami  ir>  in  liir 
ba.wnimt  Tin-  Winonsfn  inspectors  fouml  in  Milwaukee 
that,  of  the  280  buildings  OGGOptdd,  sl  par  OQfit  Vttl 
dwelling.  1-  it.  regular  factories,  and  7  par  cent 

used  al*o  for  other  business  purposes.     T 
whop*  in  basements,  205  on  the  first  floor,  45  on  tho  second 
floor  and  3  on  the  third  floor. 

Th*  workrooms  are  usually  small,  low,  unvent Hated  and 
dark,  and  art  often  located  at  the  tup  of  «  house  under  a 
lovr,  sloping  roof.  Sometimes  they  are  over  atables  and 
even  more  often  are  loeated  on  alleys  and  in  rear  tene- 
ments. Tho  habit  which  prevail*  amorur  most  of  these 
ptopfa  especially  among  tin*  Banian  Jews,  <»f  keeping  all 
windows  and  doors  tightly  slosed,  makes  ventilation  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  tho  rooms  are  greatly  UW'lNfttcd  in 
Itv  (lie  constant  presence  « >f  th-  pre*w  ■  '-.  stove. 
*hop«  in  middle  rocraji  are  universally  badly  tjg)  tad 
and  ventilated,  as  nre,  obviously,  the  basement  shops. 

As  regards  <'iiMnii:n'>«.  in  Baltimore!  of  tbo  1.681  moms 

inspected,  1,026  were  found  to  be  clean,  260  to  bo  dirty, 

and  M6  10  b<  fair.     There  js  abundant  testimony  to  the 

tune  ■  of  ih''  rooms  used  as  sweat  shops.     The 

13  Pennsylvania  report  speaks  of  one  plaee  "on  the 

"■r  of  a  dwelling  house.     The  family  consisted  of 

a  man.  wife  aud  five  children  who  worked,  cooked,  ate  and 


.TIlll 


The  p«opW  looked  an 

for  a  year.     The  boys* 

piled  upon  a  dirt v  1*1 

bara  own  thorelod  out  of  the 

cartas*  and  filth  of  all  kinds 

thr  Soar,  aad  the  odor  that  prevailed 

co  tool  that  oat  si  the  agents  was  made  sic) 

fith  of  twjt  dowrtpcjoB  aad  the?  eJoaw  crowding  of  the 

with  aa  wear- worked,  put  city  stricken  population 

r  steoaats  Bar  the  prevalence  sjooc*  these  people  of 

At  Mr.  John  Grahsa 
Canaaiasjon;  "The 
of  pfcrsioaas  that  hare  examined  them  is  that, 
gmo  a  sweat  shop  that  ia  aajasawelrd.  when*  the  members 
m  tar  hooai  seasoa  ap  to  the  limits  of  endurance 
loot  power  for  *h«  aavmxnc.  that  it  is  rare  to  And, 
fear  or  fire  roars,  any  healthful  person  therr.  "- 
JUthooaA  it  is  eiwctingly  daftruit  to  trace  disease  to 
fHV'f  manufactured  under  the  sveatins;  system,  owing 
as  the  smabrr  of  banda  through  which  eaeh  Ranaest 
paavts  before  it  is  oosspletsd,  there  hare  been  some  easts 
m  whjeh  thb  has  been  door.  Vermin  are  often  discovered 
in  sweat  shop  9000a,  and  where  set  they  are  earned  disease 
QT  also  he  earned.  "There  a  no  other  material 
rites  use  and  deposit  durinc  taan  fart  are  as  to 
mrorre  to  so  rx#wt  an  rxtmt  aa  dmw  cloth  eoctaet  with  the 
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person*  of  the  unclean  and  sick  of  the  family,  not  merely 
during  the  dny,  but  even  as  o  rest  for  exhausted  sleepers. 
There  w  probably  no  uiatrrial  whirli.  mire  having  har- 
bored disease  germs  or  filth,  is  so  favorable  to  their  pres- 
t  rwitnn  or  propagation  us  in  cloth,  especially  when  made 
of  wool;  and,  lastly,  il  would  he  hard  to  iiiiuk  »e  any 
material,  or  uko  to  which  it  OOUld  be  put,  that  would  hi-  ko 
repulsive  to  civilized  instincts  and  so  nw  to  life 

and  health  as  clothing,  steeped  iu  contagion,  to  be  worn 
on  the  person."1 

1 1  k  moreover,  an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  that  sweat 
ip  i- kit  h  in  g. is  nivcsanrily  poor  in  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, overalls  and  workingmen '»  garments  are  usually 
manufactured  in  large  factories  under  good  conditions, 
while  mne  of  the  worst  wind  it  urns  are  found  in  the  custom 
trade  and  m  the  manufacture  of  beautiful  and  expensive 
garment*.  It  was  again  and  again  stated  before  the 
Industrial  CcunniiMioii  thai  rm  man  in  buying  a  COS 
made  suit  of  the  best  ami  moil  hsMBDlbb  tailor  QOUld 
hare  any  assurance  that  it  was  not  made  in  a  sweat  shop. 
The  »u»t:  thinir  may  be  said  of  all  classes  of  women's 
ready  made  clothing. 

A  few  instances  of  the  dancer  to  the  public  from  the 
sweating  ay  stem  may  be  cited.  During  the  smallpox 
epidemic  in  Chicago  in  1894  "two  hundred  nnd  Kcventy- 
ihrec  different  tenement  houses  wow  roporUd  by  the  fac- 
tory inspei  tors  to  be  infected,  and  the  health  officials  had 
only  a  small  number  of  these  on  their  list."    In  Baltimore 

*C*m»tttt4  Rrport,  II.  i:  B  p.  nil. 
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one  case  was  discovered  in  which  two  children  lay  ill 
diphtheria  in  a  room  next  to  that  occupied  by  worker*, 
who  were  m.iLin:'  up  cloakn  of  rosily  deftifm  and   fabric. 
In  Chicago  a  tailor  was  found  working  upon  an  evening 
coftt  of  fhc  finest  quality,  while  five  fn  from  his 

table  h«  ton  lay  dying  of  typhoid  fever,  and  another  tailor 
was  found  working  on  a  good  summer  overcoat  in  the 
same  room  in  which  there  was  a  patient  dying  of  small- 
pox  In  the  latter  ea.se  the  coat  was  marked  with  the 
name  of  a  eiwtom  tailor  in  Batata,  Montana.  A  jonrney- 
man  tailor  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
while  he  was  working  at  home  his  eliihln  n  lad  scarlatina. 
whoopintr  rough  and  measles,  and  that  during  thia  time  be 
tnado  a  garment  for  the  superintendent  of  the  county 
adunb. 

6.     Condition*  of  fabor:    Kven  worse  than  the 
tary  evils,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  are  the  lal 
conditions  that  prevail  under  the  sweating  system,  the 
long  hours,  low  wages  and  irregular  work. 

lioston  the  ftftmga  day  is  about  ten  hours,  while 
investigation  in  Milwaukee  disclosed  only  5.72  percent. 
the  establishments  and  1.65  per  cent,  of  the  employee* 
working  over  ten  hours.     In  New  York  City,  however,  the 

lary  of  rme  of  the  union*  was  iirilr*  to  point  oiif,  from 

among  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  sixteen  who 
were  working  twelve  hours,  sight  who  wen  working  t 
teen  honrx,  six  who  vrr^re  working  eighteen  hour*  and  four, 
men  who  had  come  over  to  this  country  alone  and  were 
anxious  to  send  for  their  families,  who  were  working 
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twpnty  hours  a  day.  A  journeyman  tailor  of  Chien^o 
testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  he  knew 
many  men  who  waked.  i!urin:j  the  busy  season,  six  days 
and  llirt-f  Eligb  I  En  tin*  sunn*  wet-it,  and  thai  In*  liail  repiml 
ediy  seen  men  work  thirty  six  hour*  without  finy  istOV- 
niption  or  sleep  or  hn»xl!>  any  time  to  take  their  menk 
Moreover,  these  long  hour*  are  much  more  nhsnsttag 
now   thai  m  twenty   years  ago  owing  to  the 

increased  speed  and  exertion. 

■  s  vary  ■•normmisly,  fi'fqncntly  with  no  iippim-nt 
reason  hut  the  jroator  >-r  lew  need  of  the  workers  and 
thaw  pasta  01  leasaMiiiN  .1-  bugsinsn  in  one  east 
five  different  price*  for  precisely  the  same  work  were 
bund  in  one  tanCDMDt  .Moreover,  VTIgQS  are  ahon 
per  cent.  lower  in  the  home  shops  than  in  the  contractors' 
shops. 

The  customary  rate  of  wages  for  piece  work  mi  New 
York  is  shown  la  the  follow  hag  table,  which  was  furnished 
the  Industrial  Commission  by  Mr.  Henry  White,  former 
secretary  of  the  I'nited  Garment  Workers: 


$10  IDlt 

•IS  suit 

p)fttiif 

CnUinff  and  trimming . 

0.15 

0.21 

o.ss 

.75 

1.00 

1.50 

MiUiuic  {suit*  . 

.30 

.40 

.M 

jm 

.33 

50 

Total 

y]    I'. 

11.96 

IS  (HI 
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etatutiea  are  given  of  wage  rates  and  earnings 
clothing  trade,  based  for  the  men  on  about  one  thousand 
And  for  the  wivnnn  (in  nImhiI  two  thousand  easts.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  tbc  median,  weekly  wage  rale,  or  that 
of  the  middle  person  in  a  series  arranged  in  order  of 
wages  received,  in  1890  and  1900,  of  males  16  year* 
age  and  over  and  of  females  16  years  of  ape  and  overt 


" 


Fcm»lc»,  16  fcfid  over 

■■sw 

IUI«»  per 

vmC 

Euaion  per 

t» 

m 

1900 

iae> 

am 

1*» 

FSnf.4h*T» 

Foremen 

General  h*n dm.  helper* 

tiaoo 

17.00 

■  • 

SSlOO 

5.50 

|10.00 
18.00 

B4.0Q 

7.00 

S5.00 

$5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

|5.6t 

$5  00 

MS 

4.00 

coo 
4.00 

5.00 

4.00 
5.00 
4.50 

5.00 
Ml 
5.80 

1<M 

500 
5.00 

S*w1rig  mAi-h!n*  ojwr 

7.00 
11.00 
10.00 

8.00 
11  00 
11.50 

A 1!  nLh*«r«  oooupetioiiK 
All  occupation*      .  .  . 

Among  the  males  the  general  average  rate  is  brought  up 
considerably  by  the  cutters  and  foremen,  but  during  the 
dwuidr  thcrv  wax  evidently  n  decided  decrease  for  "«8 
occupations,"  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  decrease  in  the 
wage*  of  the  "general  hands,  helper*,  and  laborers." 


THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM 

Owing  to  the  pnralam  of  piecework  nmone  the  women 
and  to  the  impohsilulity  of  Ascertaining  precisely  the 
actual  time  worked  by  each,  the  earnings  as  well  as  in* 
rotes  an:  gftefe  It  is  found  that  the  wags  rates  of  females 
lf>  years  of  ;i«r  and  over  in  nil  the  various  occupation.* 
fa*?*  decreased  tlitrhtly.  while  1 1 1 *•  earnings  have  increased. 
Those  arc,  however,  typical  figures  for  the  trade  rather 
than  mat  shop  slaiisiie*..  which  run  bfiloH  the  trade 
average.  In  Now  Vnrl;  City,  for  instance,  a  woman  was 
D  I  "who  earned  $70  by  twenty  weeks'  work,  which  was 
U)g  entire  income  foa  thfl  luppon  of  herself,  mother,  :eyd 
57  years,  and  Bister,  a»ed  32  years."1 

Work  is  more  Irrcirnhn  ,\-v.  in  1 1  j •_■  clothing  trade 

than  in  almost  :uiy  other  occupation.  Mouths  of  feverish 
RCti  upplemenTeii  by  periodic  unemployment    due 

to  the  seasonal  character  of  the  work.     The  rush  periods 

n  in  the  spring  about  the  middle  of  February  and  in 

the  fall  about  tin*  middle  of  August,  and  eaeh  period  lasts 

from  thn-e  to  four  months,  with  the  uncertainty  of  work 

itirrriiMru.'  in  inverse  ratio  to  Lbe  si/.e  of  the  shop.  This 
ElTegtll*rity  discourages  thrift,  tends  to  promote  had 
habits,  increases  pauperism  and  is  extremely  injurious  to 
the  numb  of  sin]  ti  is  not  QDOonunon  to  find  in 

the  clothing  trade  able  bodied,  skilled  workmen  who  live 

I  of  tlie  year  on  I  h>  It  Bantings  and  pari  of  the  year  on 
charity.    Such  a  condition  of  thinp  produces  the  daad- 

;  poaaibl*  competition  in  the  trad«\      Kew  of  those  peo- 


I  T*tn*\'Xb     innu>\\   tf/jiorl   u,'   IV:     i  Vf*      )<,rkl    Hut  mm   vf   t.nhor  #fa- 
Otha.  p.  08- 
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pie,  however,  are  capable  of  snaking  a  whole  garment, 
and  even  fever  are  capable  of  engaging  in  any  ether 
occttpatioD. 

7.  Sweating  and  Its  Remtdiu:  Hie  evils  of  tbt 
sweating  system  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  i*  an 
undoubted  breeder  of  wiuafor.  want,  iulemperanc*,  moral 
depravity,  pauperism,  crime,  disease  and  death.  That  it 
has  not,  and  does  not  now,  remit  in  far  worn*  anrinl  o 
tions  than  can  be  charged  against  it,  »  not  due  to  the 
system,  but  simply  to  the  ambition,  the  tenacity,  and  the 
hardy  perseverance  of  the  imrnigranta  who  have  served 
their  apprenticeship  tn  American  c  p  in  the  sweat 

shops  of  our  large  citiea.  It  a  doe  to  the  fact,  for 
instance,  tliat  "the  Jewish  sweater*'  victims  are  probably 
more  temperate,  hard-working,  and  avaricious  than  any 
equally  large  body  of  wage-earners  in  America.  Drunk- 
enncsH  is  unknown  among  them.  So  great  is  their  eager- 
new  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  their  children,  that 
they  willingly  suffer  the  utmost  privation  of  clothing, 
food,  and  lodging,  for  the  aake  of  keeping  their  buys  in 
school."1 

It  b  a  curious  fact  that  the  rery  stream  of  immigration 
whieh  has  made  tho  system  possible  has,  in  a  way,  miti- 
gated ita  eviU.  for  with  each  uew  wave  of  immigration  the 
older  arrivals,  if  they  have  not  already  escaped  by  thsir 
own  exertions,  have.  b<«n  driven  forcibly  out  of  the  indua- 
try.    Thus  the  racial  deterioration,  which  is  the  greatest 

1  KXkj.  ~It»  Sweating  Sjicmo."  H<*lU,*it  Ut$-»  and  r*prr>   p  M 
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danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the  system,  has  been,  at  least 
in  part,  prevented. 

.There  ore,  moreover,  at  the  present  time,  several  healthy 
b  nd  iretoplng  thesualrea  in  the  slothing  industry. 

In  th»*  first  place,  there  is  the  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted  within  the  laat  fifteen  years.  Second,  is  the  ten- 
>  towards  tlie  law  factory  \vmU-iii,  previously 
noticed  as  a  recent  development  of  the  industry  in  New 
V«.rl:.  in  that  city  in  1908,  70  per  cent,  of  the  eofttl  were 
made  in  factories.  Though  in  Muni-  fnc.tarim  tfae  workers 
are  pushed  to  the  greatest  possible  exertion,  the  machines 
are  run  by  mechanical  power.  the  hours  are  absolutely 
regular,  nine  and  n  half  a  day.  ami  the  Sanitation,  I 
and  vrni li.uion  are  eompsrntively  good.  Each  coat 
passes  through  thirty  hands  and  comes  out  fourteen  min- 
utes quicker  and  four  cents  cheaper  than  from  the  task 
shop.  Wages,  however,  are.  for  the.  majority  of  workers, 
lower,  and  the  speed  constantly  increases.  The  contest 
hetvnvn  the  sweating  system  and  the  factory  system  is  i  in- 
of  the  most  interesting  economic  phases  of  this  subject. 

Trade  ■nk-nL-on,  although  more  hampered  in  the  gar- 
ment  trade*   rhari    in    hIiim«I    any  other   Held  of  activity. 

owing  to  the  Jack  of  intelligence  of  the  workers,  the 
extreme  pressure  of  daily  need*,  the  isolation  in  homes 
hops,  and  ths  lark  of  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  this  country,  has  recently  acquis  i 
a  foothold,  aided  by  the  growth  of  the  factory  system. 
Its  first  :unl  eonstanl  n^k  is  necessarily  an  educational 
one,  but  on  several  occasions  strikes,  begun  in 
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successful.  Another 
employed  ha*  been  the  use  of  the  label,  granted  only 
those  firms  which  employ  union  labor  under  eonditiow 
approved  by  the  organization.  Tni*  label  w  growing  in 
popularity,  especially  amoag  tnule  unionists  and  thrir 
armpathucrs.  and  is  said  to  have  accomplished  good 
results. 

The  backbone  of  tbe  general  public  sentiment  in 
opposition  to  the  sweating  system  is  found  in  the  Con- 
stunerV  League,  a  national  organization  which  aims  to 
secure  improved  conditions  both  in  the  manufacture  and 
in  the  sale  of  all  article*  of  wearing  apparel.  The  method 
raiploynl  \s  a  sort  of  iavrrted  boycott  plaerd  upon  pssfa 
which  are  not  made  and  cold  under  the  approved  condi- 
tion* There  h  a  "White  List"  of  mercantile  establish- 
menU  which  give  fair  treatment  to  their  employees,  and  a 
*' Consumers'  League  Label"  which  is  placed  upon  goons 
manufactured  in  places  meeting  the  four  general  require- 
ments, (a)  obedience  to  the  factnry  laws,  ih)  all  goods 
made  upon  the  premises,  (c)  do  overtime  worked,  and  I  d) 
no  children  under  sixteen  employed 


*■■■■■<!■■ :  TW  baat  MrtbiKhy  apoe  tb*  »«b>ct  of  tb*  raw 
ty«t»ai  Mlr»i«  ectoft  U  tt*  •pwlil  report  by  FroCfaaar  Jabs  B.  Caw 
SMI  M  TortU»Bora  Labor  la  tbi  OMblac  Tnil«&"  In  tb*  l*d** 
Mai  CmmmUHw  K++~*  Vol  XV.  pp.  S1«SS«.  TW  raaaf  JTrparf  af 
ffc*  /aaatft-ial  Caai —:■■!»•,  Vol  XIX.  pp  740-744,  ma  up  Om  a«aa- 
XtofUllrloaa  la  IftKI  arv  d>arr1b#4  la  IW  ap«*la1  rvpart  aa  -Ta» 
Seat**'  BMda  by  lb*  (nanlitN  aa  btannrarfaraa  at  la* 
a*  SapuauiUtfTCa.  i0«  foaaal  la  JTaaar  Xrporr*.  *t*4  ttaapr***. 
faa"  •*«*.-  2SO>  (am  pp.  tr-rttl).     *ta«*  Ibarra**  «C  L*b*r 

•Dl  iDdortrUI  *mt!«tka  bar*  tlao  aaflt  arvrral  aacrlal  frporta  <m  iW 
WMibat  apatvak  tb*  atatt  ra^ablt  W  vblr*  *r*  <-oouta«4  Is  CW 
Trafb  Wirt***!*  *rp*rf.  pp.  ITT-Sli,  ta*  rJ"*«rW  V*-,  W«4  *rpa*4 
pp    SSirr.  tb*  Tw**lp-0rH  PraatyJroafai    ffrparf.  *.  pp    IS,   4*4  tat 
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Tmitirth  Annual  firp^ri  ;J  lit-  fS.o  fork)  ENffVOt  "/  Labor  fi tat igt ten, 
"Vim  In  the  ClothltiK  Trade*."  pp.  1  88,  nd  "l'nnilujrt  Id  limine  In 
duMrW"  pp.  ST -"Ml  Olhof  jioiirt'Cfl  of  informntli.n  nro  the  frt.-ilh 
l»1  ,V*»rk  .4*nu<il  Jleport$  of  f*«  tllinoit  Factory  Inspector*,  and 
lb*  l»irfi--«ffc  |MHl  TUfmrt  on  yaetrtry  fmj)«'(loii,  \nr  l'or*,  pp. 
lift  1     l 

flcrrmit vtaii  RtiPi.suji : 

1-  let  and  Cau«m  of  the  Kjntrm: 

(aj    8vL1vm.    l/cffcurff    vf   /ndiwrr*jJ    tfcmwnerolio*    (3r0  ed.>, 

pp.  tOA-SS* 
fa)  Wbltc.  "The  Swentln*  Bynltm."  Bulletin  u/  lAe  (UniUd 

*t*U*}  iu-part,*r*t  of  Labor,  No.  4.  pp.  3GO-370. 
(*)   Laa.  "Tba  Rwaatloc  Byatam."  /ounwl  of  WiwinJ  >?.***«nr, 
:n,  pp.  109497;  W.,  /fonw  ttrp<tri»,  find  con^tcm, 
fntf  ^iiWh.  t.   I.  No.  2301*.  pp.  242*61, 
i.-im  in  Ccrttta  rtilr»: 
London  . 

(0)    rotter.  'Tlir  Tailoring  Trndr"  Booth.  Life  and  Labor  of 

the  I'fjplr.  Vol.   IV    pp.   37  08. 
(a)    Ilooth,    "Th*  Kwt-nttna;  Krutrm,"'   Ufc  and   Z-uItor  of   (Ac 
PtopU,V..\.  IT.  pp.  828  847. 
New  1 

lo)   Daulol,  "Conditions  of  th«  Labor  of  Woman  and  ChU- 
dr*i>,"  Journal  of  Sooial  Ktirnet.  No  xo,  pp.  TX-Nft. 

MMtOD! 

(oi   Wall  la     "Th*    JHwwttlnir    Kyutrm    in     iTHWiJUlMttn" 
Journal  nf  fOOMI  tBlPW,  So.  SO.  pp.  84-102. 
Chicago : 

(a)    Ki-llry.    "TIip   Swotting  Ry»lnn."   U nil  Rome   Mof  and 

/"opera,  pp    27-48. 

.\i>t.-r»,    MftotM    lima**  of    thn    Kwratlttc    8y»t«tn    Id    the 

Garment    Trndea    of    Clil.-ogo,"    Amrrtnan    Journal    of 

Sociology,   Vol.   C,   pp.   G02-44&. 

Remedlea; 

|«)    W#bb.  "Mow   to  f>o  Away    With    the  8v«ot(ng  BftMD*" 

Probttm*  of  Modern  fmfuifrv,  pp.  130-158. 
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tcrttcttonal  Quart  cr'y.  Vol.  7,  pp.  *oa -4S0. 
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CHAPTER  V 

POVERTY,  EARNINGS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  describe  here  in  detail 
all  the  evils  which  beset  the  laboring  population.  For- 
tunately, for  our  purposes,  however,  moat  of  the  evils 
inherent  in  the  existing  industrial  system  express  them- 
selves finally  in  terms  of  poverty,  unemployment  and 
inadequate  or  irregular  earnings.  In  the  present  chapter 
a  brief  treatment  of  these  topics  is  given,  in  order  to  com- 
plete by  a  few  bold  strokes  the  description  of  the  evils 
which  create  the  labor  problem. 

1.  Poverty:  In  dealing  with  this  subject  we  are  not 
so  much  concerned  with  the  horrors  and  startling  inci- 
dents of  poverty,  as  we  are  with  its  extent  and  causes. 
Our  most  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  information  upon 
these  points  comes  from  England ;  and  the  most  important 
of  the  English  investigations  is  undoubtedly  that  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  into  the  conditions  of  the 
laboring  people  of  London,  which,  beginning  in  1886, 
required  for  its  completion  and  presentation,  as  Mr.  Booth 
quaintly  remarks,  "seventeen  years  and  an  equal  number 
of  volumes/'1     The  most  important  single  result  of  this 


'Charles    Booth.    Life   and   Labor  of    the   People   to    Loudon.    (1892- 
1802),  Pinal  Volume,  p.  200. 
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it;; I  stadj     On  estimate  of  the  « >f**ut  of  poverty 

yiren  in  the  following  tabular  StatSBAtOt  For  the 
benefit  of  th<«c  to  whom  Mr.  Booth's  work  is  not  accessi- 
ble! it  should  be  Bid  That  Class  A  re|"<  •.  .  i  In-  occasional 
laborer*,  loafers  and  semi-criminals;  Oka  B,  fch* 
poor— "casual  labor,  hand-to-mouth  cxistcm*.  chrOflio 
wain  • "  i    .  i    and  D,  those  whose  earning  are  small 

because  of  irregular  employment  or  low  wages;  daaoee 
F.  BDd  F.  the  regularly  employed  and  fairly  paid  work- 
ing classes;  Classes  G  and   II,  the  middle  class  and  all 


cent. ' 

B  (vary  poor)   ....  816,83*  -    M  - 

•» 

In  povrii> . 
30.  t  per  cent. 

C*adD<poor)      .    .    .  0*8,308  ••  M.8   « 

M 

K  Md  r  (working 

cU»»  comforublc)      3.ie6,508  "  51.6  » 

il 

G  and  TI  rmfddle 

89.8  per  cent. 

cUmand  Aljuvr)      .     .  749.080  •'  17.8    *' 

"        J 

4.209.170 

tamntes  of  Institutions.      99.830 

E*tiaiat«<i  popula- 
tion iiwft)        .     .     4.  .109.000' 

Th<*  extent  of  poverty  n  vested  by  these  figures  is  so 
large  and  tin  whole  investigation  so  important,  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  space  permitted,  to  describe  here  in 
1  the  methods  employed  in  Mr.  I  tooth 'a  investigation. 
ThU  mndi  may  be  said:  Mr.  Booth's  rtwdta  ivst  partly 
upon  a  houso  to  house  examination  of  the  families  of  East 
London*  and  partly  upon  export  estimate*.     Moderate 

•/»  of.  Hl_,  Vol    1!    p.  21. 


lathe 
sir*  study  of  York. 
Mr  .Booth* 
poverty  cristinc 


•  week  war*  regarded  *■ 
this  income  were  listed  a* 
ire.  be> a  accepted  by 
royal   enmmkftioGers  and 
substantially  comet,  and  cer- 
coadncted   by  * 
— «  fare*  ran  be  jodoed  from  the  out- 
reeard  for  accuracy  and 
.  Bowntree's  more  inten- 
*ould  appear  that 
rather  tikan  overstate  the 
tn  1369.    Ou  the  other  hand, 
ahsuld  be  borne  in  mind. 
Fir*,  Mr  Booth's  "poor**  incJade  alike  the  worthy  and 
unworthy,  those  who  are  poor  bttaase  of  thriftleacneai 
and  disrwanswss.  a*  well  at  thoae  who  suffer  from  low 
wife*  and  pore  misfortune.     Second,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  although  Mr.  Boat*  is  rtawioua  of  no  bias  in 
hit  mwtifatiaaa.  and  finely  believes  in  their  substantial 
accuracy,  be  nererthflwp  chose,  in  eases  of  doubt,  to  over- 
state rather  than  to  untWnctate  the  extent  of  poverty; 
"preferring  to  paint  things  too  dark  rather  than  too 
britfrt,''  he  tells  as,  "not  because  I  myself  take  a  ploonjy 
view,  but  to  avoid  the  chance  of  understating  the  evils 
with  which  society  has  to  deal"1 

In  1999  Mr.  B.  Sccbohni  Rowntrec  nude  an  invstuiga- 

*/■  f  m  .  Vol    l.  ■    X      rrr  ft  OaarrlpOn*  of  ttw  BMCbod-  of  tU 


mtmatattan   aaa   V«l    ]     M'     '  -  ■     *r*    Vol.    II     :  ?«      iumom  for 
i*    ta*f    Mr.    BoMh'ft   MIUBBB   IBrtfta*  la   too    few  mmd  fW 
of  p**my  noOm*at«S  rata*r  than  orvrvuttd  may  b»  r««vd  la 
»U«r a  fwitrti,  Sf4  «d,  SO.  Mil*. 
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tion  of  poverty  in  York,1  which  furnishes  at.  oner  ftfi 
invaluable  supplement  and  in  instructive  eontm-t  in 
Mr.  Booth's  Btody.  Instead  of  overstating  the  evil  in 
cases  of  dmibt,  Mr.  Rowntree  seems  consistently  to  have 
understated  it.  Instead  of  merging  the ' '  necessary  ■ '  and 
'•unnecessary"  poverty.  Mr.  Rowntrce  made  n  scientific 
attempt  to  dfrtingUMfi  the  two.  And  instead  of  a  hetero- 
ftvooons  rnotropoliK  in  which  the  extremes  of  want  and 
luxury  flourish  aide  by  aide,  he  selected  for  study  a  homo- 
geneous, typical  Rii^linli  1  ■  > \v  n  of  75,812  people.  Practi- 
cally eTery  wage-earning  family  in  York  wax  separately 
visited  and  examined ;  U*66Q  fimiUcJa,  containing  I 
thirds  of  the  total  population  The  other  families— the 
familiea  keeping  servants— were  assumed  to  be  above  the 
poverty  line. 

In  arte  to  ippredate  Mr  Rowntree's  resiiils  it  is 
neooffULry  to  m:,!rrsturid  the  distinction  which  he  drawn 
between  primary  and  secondary  poverty.  Familiea  were 
said  to  be  in  primary  poverty  when  their  total  earnings 

were  "inaufnoient  to  obtain  the  minimum  n- :-.;in.-    !<>r 

the  maim  rf  m.-i-.-iy  physical  efficiency."    Fami- 

lies wen  0  1"'  in  Meondary  poverty  ulu-n   ihrir 

"  total  earn  in  jp?  would  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  merely  physical  efficiency  were  it  not  that  aoine  portion 
of  it  is  absorbed  by  other  expenditure,  either  useful  or 
wasteful."1  Mr.  ltowntroe's  estimate  of  the  minimnin 
required  to  maintain  physical  efficiency  was  most 
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carefully  made  from  a  study  of  dietaries,  retail  price*, 
etc.,  ami  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  dietary  or  food 
standard  which  he  used  it  leas  generous  than  that  roquirsd 
to  be  Riven  in  the  poor- houses  of  Great  Britain.  Mini- 
ineoitii  s  were  computed  for  families  of  all  xi/r*,  tlttl 
for  a  man,  wife  and  three  children  bcinjr  2ls.  S<1.  a  was*. 
say  (&£&.'  The  refill  -•!"  ihe  entire  investigation  is,  in 
brief,  us  follow*:  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  agent 
who  iiimle  the  house  to  house  can  vasts,  43.4  per  ecsit.  of  the 
wasTC-carning  population  or  27.84  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  York.  were  living  in  poverty.1  This  pro- 
]mrti«vii  includes  both  those  in  primary  and  secondary 
poverty.  In  accordance  with  the  actual  measurements tf 
earning*  and  minimum  expenditures,  15.46  per 

cent,  of  the  wage-earning  class  or  !» '.'l  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  were  living:  in  primary  poverty  «i 
ahovf  lirfxiifd. 

What  primary  poverty  or  the  minimum  income  shall 
Include  i*  largely  a  matter  of  definition.  Th*  avrrage 
rrader  of  Mr.  RownTn-e's  work,  I  believe,  will  inevitably 
conclude  that  in  order  to  bo  safe  he  has  cut  his  estimate 
entirely  too  low.  "For,"  he  tell*  us,  "let  us  clearly 
understand  what  'merely  physical  eflleieney*  means. 
family  living  upon  the  scale,  allowed  for  in  this  estimate 


£ 


1  For  (hit  unique  cakuUlluo  to  op.  rtf.,  p.  110. 

■  !h#  rnulla  of  ihfl  invcMilRatlofi*  of  Mr.  n*»»tb  sn<l  Mr.  Ro«i 
kf<  btta  frtqoeDtly  calMpfUlfJ.  and  tbrlr  ttaUitlri  ahotild  to 
pr*tod  In  claa*  conntTtlao  with  tbclr  cnrchr»l*  and  dtflollftott  of  * 
TfM-tr  r**vll«  bate  b**n  federally  ■c?*pt*d  aa  tutotiaUtlly  c«rr«ci. 
Itioujrh  thay  ar*  rritlrUod  by  Sir.  HiManqm  t  In  TX*  ''<f1+mpef*p  Br- 
aaaal  for  Jaaaary.  ]00«.  Mr*  Boaaaquai  a  T«*»trta  afr#f  ttoy  ait* 
naiaa.il  froa  «pliBiilno  to  crUKtun  art  whoiij  bbcohtIbi  mr 
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must  never  spend  a  penny  on  railway  fare  or  onmibiw. 
They  must  never  go  into  the  country  unless  they  walk. 
They  must  never  purchase  a  half- penny  newspaper  or 
spend  a  penny  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a  popular  QCflft 
They  DUHt  witC  no  letters  to  absent  ehiMn-n,  En  tli-y 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  postage.  They  must  never  con- 
tribute anything:  to  their  church  or  chapel,  or  give  any 
help  to  a  neighbor  which  cost*  thorn  money.  They  cannot 
save,  DOT  0*0  thi  y  jirin  nek  dub  Or  trade  union,  la-Miiise 
they  cannot  pay  tin  ntcttstiy  subscriptions.  The  ehil- 
dren  must  have  no  pocket  money  for  dolls,  marbles  or 
kwcwLh.  The  father  must,  sraoke  no  tobacco,  anil  must 
&xihk  DO  bw.  The  mother  must  never  buy  any  pretty 
clothes  for  herself  or  for  her  children  ■  •  •  .  Should 
a  child  fall  ill,  it  must  bfl  attended  by  tin*  parish  duetor  : 
should  it  die,  it  must  be  buried  by  the  parish.  Finally, 
the  wage-earner  taunt  never  be  absent  from  his  work  for 
a  single  day.  If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken,  the 
extra  expenditure  is  met,  and  ran  only  he  met,  by  limiting 
the  diet;    or,  in  other   words,   by  sacrificing  physical 

These  are  actually  hundreds  of  items  not  comprehended 
in  Mr.  Ron  D tree's  minimum  which  a  family  must  have  i?i 
order  to  live  in  a  condition  of  decency.  If  we  assume 
that  the  average  family  must  have,  "to  escape  practical 
poverty/'  at  least  six  shillings  per  week  above  the  neces- 
sary minimum  its  defined  by  Mr.  Row  u  ree,  Hum  -Y-l.tul  per 
cent  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  or  21.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  York,  were  in  actual  poverty.     This 
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U  the  result  of  an  actual  application  to  the  wage-earring 
families  of  York,  of  a  minimum  requirement  of  l»7s.  8d* 
say  $15.75  a  week,  for  it  family  of  livi\  any  variation  in  the 
:ifiii)il  *i/e  of  the  families  having  hpen  <lnly  taken  into 
account.  If  this  estimate  of  $6.76  errs  at  oil,  it  cm  on  tat 
aide  of  safety,  that  is  to  say,  it.  Ls  insufficient  to  procure  tbe 
real  necos*ition  of  Ufa, 

The;  conclusion;?  reached  concerning  the  immediate 
rniiftra  oP  primary  poverty  are  equally  significant.  Of  all 
the  cases  of  primary  poverty,  51.96  per  cent,  were  due  to 
low  wages,  though  the  work  WBi  regular;  22.16  per  cent 
to  the  largami  of  tin  family  i.*.t;:i  pat  out.  to  thr  dcata 
or  desertion  of  the  chief  wage-earner ;  5.1 1  per  cent  to  the 
illness  or  old  ace  of  the  chief  watre-earncr;  2.31  per  cent 

tQ   unemployment ;  ami   2.83  per  rent,    to   it:  y   ia 

ttaptoyiaast 

Mr.  Booth,  it  may  be  added,  reached  very  similar  coo- 
dOataa  in  the  4.076  cases  of  poverty  which  he  investi- 
gated from  the  standpoint  of  cause.  Of  these.  $2.5  per 
cent,  were  due  to  "qn  -n;  .1"  employment/'  i.e..  low 
pay,  lurk  of  work  and  imgolar  work;  22  5  jut  ml 
"questions  of  eircumstance,"  i.  *.,  sickness  or  large  fami- 
lies ;  and  15.0  per  cent  to  "questions  of  habit."  i.  e., 
idleness  thriftlc-sanras  and  dronkenrjeas.1  Tlw  aliirbt  dis- 
crepancies in  the  results  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntrea 
probably  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  analysed 
of  primary  poverty  only,  while  Mr.  I  Sooth  included 
of  both  primary  and  secondary  poverty. 

•Bortb.   Lifr  «W  UVor,   V#L    I,  r.   lit. 
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In  his  investigation*  Mr.  Rmvntree  found  that  the  fami- 
lies in  the  lowent  depths  of  poverty  had  a  very  small  pro- 
ion  of  children  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  old 
people.  The  greatest  misery  is  thus  primarily  due  to  old 
age,  illness  and  the  death  of  the  chief  wage-earner.  In 
the  next  higher  group,  a  larger  dan  consSstlxtg  chiefly  ol 
unskilled  laborers,  tin-  proportion  of  children  was  exces- 
sively high,  and  the  earnings  excessively  low.  Poverty 
here  was  primarily  due  to  large  families  and  small  earn- 
ing*. These  two  groups  contain  practically  all  of  the 
'•primary'"  poor.  Their  composition  throws  the  most 
interesting  light  upon  the  nature  of  poverty  s  Poverty  is 
not  a  medium  permanently  inhabited  by  u  fixed  see  Lion  of 
the  population,  but  n  condition  into  which  most  day  labor- 
ers relapse  at  certain  well  defined  period!  of  their  lives. 
•'The  life  of  a  laborer,"  says  Mr.  Kowntree,  "is  marked 
by  tire  alternating  periods  of  want  and  comparative 
ly."      fa     The  ;iv.t;i*_v  child  of  tin-  laborer  is  bom 

■  a  r-r.iuiiti.in  ol  poverty,  or  reaches  that  ocnditkn  in 
the  first  few  years  of  hia  life.     There  he  remains  until  he 

Js  brothers  an  able  Loassbfl  their  father  in  supporting 
the  family,  (b)  Then  begins  the  golden  age.  From 
fifteen  t<  lie  enfer.i  the  factory  until 

a  couple  o£  years  after  bin  marriefls,  the  laborer**  lot  k  sb 
easy  one.  (e)  Then  as  hia  own  children  bQgfel  to  arrive 
he  sink*  again,  and  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years— say 
a  his  thirtieth  to  hia  fortieth  year— he  struggles  on  in 
poverty,  weighted  down  by  a  large  family  too  young  to 
him.  and  deprived  for  long  periods  of  the  assistance 


thia,the 
feattaw* 
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•f   h»   wif  ft. 

•**»  to  help,  nd  then  «m  another  yowl  of 
■waarre  scsJ— ou  Itatfnc.  say,  frnns  thw  laborer's  fortieth 
jaar  mil  to  fa  too  old  to  wort,  sad  kit  ehOdren  hire 
fsmrikaea  of  their  ova  to  support     <e>   After 
petouj  of  oU  Of«- 

A  hoot  the  extent  of  poverty  in  tbe  United  States 
tore  practically  do  trustworthy  mformation.  The  cea- 
wm  of  1490  ■bowed  73.015  inmates  of  alnmhow*  an  d 
5*,M6  insane  papers,  131,911  in  all  Bat  this  takes  no 
account  of  the  recipients  of  oat-door  relief,  to  say  nothing 
of  tbe  poor  who  are  not  psaperv  and  Prof.  Ely  estimated 
the  paupers  in  1890  at  3,000,000.  The  only  estimate  we 
hare  at  all  approaching  the  results  of  Booth  and  Bowutrce 
m  the  statement  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  18W,  that 
the  population  of  the  "si on"  districts  of  the  sixteen  larg- 
est  cities  of  the  country  oonstitnted  "at  the  least  calcula- 
tion" 10  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  those  ci: 
But  there  »  s  Urge  number  of  well-to-do  people,  in 
slum  districts,  and  many  poor  outside  of  them,  so  that 
the  significance  of  the  shore  estimate  is  dotihtfal. 

Oar  statistics  of  the  inunedxate  cauaea  of  poverty  are 
more  satisfactory,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  trust. w 
as  the  European  statistica     Such  figures  can  never  reveal 
the  fundamental  or  original  causes  of  poverty,  and  th 
must  lie  naad  with  the  greatest  caution.    The 
ngurrs  which,  on  the  whole,  seem  most  trustworthy 
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by  ihr  <h.TtiLy  mctotftW  of  Baltimore.  New 
York  mid  B'Kt<m.  and  tubulated  uniformly 
by  Mr.  Wnrnnr,1  Of  the  7,225  cases  of  poverty  inv 
rated,  72  per  cent,  resulted  from  causes  indicating  mis- 
fortune, 25  per  cent  ban  nuw  ind  v,  isi'imdiiot, 
and  3  per  cent,  ban  unclassified  OHM  More  Bpadd 
cally,  drink  accounted  for  15.3  per  cent.,  shiftlessness  and 
inrfflcirn<ry  fur  7;"il  per  eml  .  luck  of  employment,  fur 
23.1 1>  per  cent.,  insufficient  employment  for  6.51  per  cent., 
sickness  or  death  for  22.27  per  cent,  and  old  age  for  4.00 
per  cent  These  figures  relate  to  people  who  receive  poor 
relief,— to  pauper*  ua  distinguished  from  the  "poor"  of 
Mr.  Kowntrce's  and  Mr.  Booth's  investigation.  Taking 
this  furl  into  mvount  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  tin 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Kowntree  respecting  the 
causes  of  poverty. 

We  may  now  summarize  our  conclusions  respecting 
poverty,  (a)  About  the  Tinted  States  the  most  wc  can 
rot  is  that  poverty  is  probably  considerably  leas  extensive 
than  iu  England.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  Eutl 
that  wagea  are  considerably  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  not  appre- 
ciably dearer,  (h)  In  urban  England,  probnhly  30  per 
cent,  of  the  population  live  in  poverty,  and  this  30  per 
cent,  may  bo  divided  into  a  group  of  about  D  per  cent, 
whose  Income  is  insufficient  largely  because  it  is  improp- 

1  A.  Q.  Warner.  American  Charttici.  Table  VIII.  Argument*  IbMld 
Ml  be  tu»rd  upon  thm*  figurm  without  n  tbOfOOfb  rcmllujr,  of  Mr, 
Warner'*  admlriiMe  mm*  inent  >.<(  the  ime  aod  l)uj)intl<.n»  <jf  tacb  ■(«• 
tfHte*.  pp  84-87.  f.ntt<r  (Ijriimi  rany  fcr  fntmrl  .-oavtnlimtly  Id  the 
/Mai  Xtport  of  tht  tmJuitriat  ConmUito*.  p    747 
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erly  expended,  and  another  group  of  About  21  p«r 

who  do  doc  earn  enough  to  bay  the  ucmsorke  of  life. 
(c)  Combining  the  various  sludics  of  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, wo  cooclade  that  for  our  purposes  the  poor  may  bt 
profitably  regarded  in  three  groups:  (•)  The  lowest 
group,  containing  the  smallest  number,  eoniata  largely  of 
the  actual  paupers,  wboae  misery  ia  primarily  eauaed  by 
old  age,  sickness,  death  and  drink.1  (#)  The  second 
group  contains  the  largest  niimbrr,  and  poverty  bere  at 
primarily  duo  to  ina-ftrquate  earnings.  This  inadequacy 
may  result  from  low  but  regular  wages,  fair  but  irrecular 
wages,  unemployment  or  excessive  families.  Rowntre* 
emphasizes  the  first  and  last  causes.  Booth  the  irregu- 
larity of  employment.  <  y  >  The  third  group  contain*  the 
large  number  of  workmen  who  earn  adequate  wages,  bat 
waste  them  in  drink,  licentious  living,  or  other  forms  of 
unaeersKsry  expenditure. 

One  word,  as  Mr.  Warner  says,  sums  up  all  the  eanssi 
of  poverty,  ''incapacity"— incapacity  to  work  regularly. 
incap*cily  to  adapt  oneself  Ui  nt-w  conditions,  incapacity 
to  rsstrain  the  passions.  This  point  k  bristly  mentioned 
to  guard  the  reader  against  the  conclusion  that  because 
"questions  of  employment"  are  primarily  responsible  fsr 
most  of  the  poverty,  therefore  our  industrial  system  a 
wholly  responsible  for  the  existence  of  poverty.  A«  * 
matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  ultimate  responsibility  a 


*  Is  ISM  Is  RacUnd.  from  IS  v*r  «*at.  t«  4  5  pw  ««at  «f  ttw  «■«*■ 
(Moalsllrc  iwvlr«4  poam*\*i.  S»  p*r  «ot  or  Ik*  sopsUUc*  or*  • 
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yet  insoluble.  The  great  majority  of  investigators  who 
have  dealt  with  poverty  at  first  hand  agree,  that  in  ordi- 
nary times,  low  wages,  irregularity  of  employment  and 
lark  of  employment  m  dm?  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
inefficiency  and  unreliability  of  the  very  people  who  suf- 
fer.    '*If  one  wanted  thoroughly  efficient  help,  male  or 

female,  he  would  hardly  expect  to  find  it  anion:,'  the  'niit- 

of-workx"  with  whom  tho  charitable  »>cietiei  deal.  Back 
of  the  cause  Mack  of  work'  ordinarily  and  in  ordumry 
tirnes,  will  be  found  some  perversion  of  character,  or 
some  limitation  of  capacity. "* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not.  be  too  thoroughly  tm- 
pmwcl,  that  this  dncx  not  throw  thr.  wholi-  respnnsihiiity 
upon  the  poor  themselves.  Who  or  what  is  responsible 
for  this  im  opacity  T  "We  aak  some  man  who  seems  to 
have  fallen  by  the  way  why  he  is  thus  overthrown,  why  be 
is  buy  or  drunken,  why  ho  known  no  trade,  why  he  is  con- 
tent to  work  irregularly  or  for  a  pittauce  wage?  why  his 
horan-  is  poor,  and  his  wife  jmd  children  imi  taWed 
And  even  though  he  himself  is  without  excuse,  and  own 
though  the  moral  decadence  i  if  in.-,  ova  life  may  seem  tube 
tlie  cbirf  cxphuntion  of  the  poor  purl  lie  piny*,  we  think 
for  him  and  can  not  but  consider  i  what  of  his  childhood, 
of  his  early  home,  of  his  education,  of  his  chances  of  learn- 
ing thor"  rrie  wi-11-cluiscn  trade!  And  what,  too. 
of  the  care  shown  him  in  the  years  of  hue  youth  and  early 
manhood  f ,,s    No  authority  however  great  can  nicely  bal- 


*  Warwr.  Amrrtc*n  rkmrltU*.  p-   *0. 
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ancc.  the  niany  considerations  and  nv  whether  *neK*y  or 
the  pauper  hianeif  fct  responsible  for  poverty.  What  w* 
do  know  ia  that  a  sadly  large  proportion  of  the  populatioa 
do  not  earu  enough  to  keep  themselves  decently.  And 
for  some  purposes  this  is  enough  to  know. 

2.  1t*«0r*  «4d  Earnings :  We  can  not  at  present 
poverty  to  itt  source  ami  decide  whether  wastefulnes 
inefficiency  are  due  to  poverty,  or  poverty  to  wastefulness 
and  inefficiency.  Bat  taking  the  work  people  as  we  find 
them,  the  statist  :c*  of  wntrex  make  it  perfectly  apparent 
that  a  large  section  of  the  populatioa  can  not  earn  enough 
to  keep  them  out  of  poverty.  In  hia  London  investigation, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Booth  found  that  out  of  75,076  adult 
male  wage  earners,  22.6  per  cent,  received  less  than  25a.  a 
week  aud  23  i"-r  i'  nt.  from  25s.  to  30s.  The**  flgurm, 
he  tells  us,  are  too  high  because  they  "do  not  sufficiently 
allow  for  irregularity  of  employment,"  and  became 
11  the  men  included  are  too  favorable  a  .sample  of  the  whole 
industrial  population  of  Loudon."1  Mr.  RowntrcVa  sta- 
tistic^ of  earnings— which  make  due  allowance  for  unen- 
plu.vint'nt— have,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  been  tabulated 
by  Mr.  Bowley,  and  reveal,  as  we  should  suspect,  a  lower 
lv -I;  45.1  per  cent,  received  less  than  25a.  a  week,  14 
percent,  bctv.  ind  31k,  and  40.S  par  mot  30a. 

more.1     The  general  statistics  for  Great  Britain  and 
land  arc  even  more  significant.     Basing  hia  estimate 
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actual  wage  returns  for  1885,  Sir  Robert  Giffcn  estimated 
in  1893  tliiit  tin-  BOtaa]  >'u:-nings  of  adult  males  were 
approximately  as  follow  ^  ■ 


Under  lft».  •  week 0.$  percent. 

ift*.  toi.v a.n  "     m 

IS*.  "  20n 30.8    '"       " 

ao*  »  as*. 86.4  -     « 

25*.  "  30* as.*  -     •• 
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The  average  earninca  for  men  were  24s.  7d.  a  week,  or 
£64  a  year:  far  women  12a,  8d.  a  week  or  £32  10n.  a  year; 
for  dot's  9a.  2d.  a  we«k  or  £23  6s.  a  year ;  for  tfirU  7n.  a 
week,  or  £18  4s.  a  year.  If,  as  we  have  jriven  reason  for 
believing,  the  average  English  family  requires  about  27s. 
a  weak  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  above  figures 
famish  ample  confirmation  of  the  statistics  of  poverty 
given  liy  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntroe.  The  figures  show 
that  the  general  average  for  men  was  lees  than  25s.  a  week 
and  that  5H  per  cent,  received  leaa  than  that  amount.  Of 
coame  the  earning*  of  the  men  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  earning*  of  the  women  and  children,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  family  earnings.  Thus,  Sir  Robert  Oifficn  estimates 
that  if  the  average  annual  earnings  of  men  were  about 

•/V'*  ****  rtnal  Report  of  <*#  Royal  Commit/ilon  on  Labor,  pp.  10- 
lb**«  Afur#*  tnto  4a»  socoaat  of  •  llownncw  Mich  ••  fr»i»  b<vn#« 
Partial  payment   in  kind,  »ti\,  »nd    Interpreted   ■«  «»*pr#i*lnx  oifidlilon* 
la  189S.  tat j  be  nturaM  tn  allow  for  unemployment. 
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HBO  a  year,  the  average  family  income  would  be  £80 
frmr.  But  a*  we  have  seen,  there  are  periods  in  the  \i 
of  the  wage-earner  where  he  receive*  little  or  no  aid  f torn 
his  wife  aud  children,  and  if  ~i0  per  cent,  of  the  «v* 
receive  leas  than  25s.  a  week,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
30  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  on  the  average  ia 
poverty. 

No  general  wage  census  has  ever  been  taken  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  bare  more  nr  less  satisfactory  sta- 
tistics of  the  wages  of  railway  aud  farm  labor  and  of 
persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  In 
the  following  table,  a  detailed  statement  is  presootsd  of 
the  weekly  wages  of  male  workmen  iu  our  large  factory 
industries,  moat  of  them  situated  in  cities  of  considerabto 
ake.  The  table  omits  the  wages  of  women,  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  domestic  workers,  servants, 
casual  laborers  and  other  classes  of  the  more  punrly  paid 
workers,  bnt  as  a  picture  of  the  distribution  of  wtsjei 
among  tin  betii-r  class  of  our  manufacturing  [adulation, 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  following 
footnote,  it  is  in  all  probability  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
According  to  the  figures  for  1900, 49.68  per  cent,  received 
less  tlmti  ten  dollars  a  week.  34.12  L  between  $10 

and  $15  a  week,  and  16.20  per  cent.  $15  or  more  a  week 
The  median  wage  was  about  $10.05  a  week  in  1900. 
Multiplying  this  by  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  year,  asd 
deducting  10  per  cent,  for  unemployment,  we  get  #4ct\ 
tverage  yearly  earnings.     One  half  the  male  popula- 
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BMonaotgl   in   1900  may  safely   be 
earned  loss  than  this  amount.1 
Classified  Wages;   MAnrFAcrcKiNQ  Industries 


WiHIS 

18*0 

1900 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent, 

Cnd«r$0B  wtek.  . 

8».481 

0.3 

!.;.i:'.;i 

7.1 

e « —  7.w  ■•  . . 

07.*» 

19.8 

27,187 

14,4 

*_  0.90    ••    . 

188.3W 

17.0 

53.916 

88.1 

10—11.30      ' 

L07.6M 

14.2 

28,381 

10.1 

»—  uw     ■ 

140.214 

19.5 

85,008 

uu 

15— 10.00    "    .  . 

136,016 

18.1 

00,160 

18.4 

3D  Mini  <iv.-i      ' 

Tottkl     .  .  . 

73,000 

0.0 

0.544 

2.8 

;:.-,  kt.-. 

IIMi.l) 

IS8.2K0 

100  0 

By  combining  the  wage  statistics  of  agricultural,  rail- 
iray  and  factory  workers,  it  is  possible  to  make  n  maxi- 
mum estimate  of  the  annual  oornin^B  of  the  averaffo 
American  wajMarm-r  which  ij*  rpiii*-  strrv  iecaljlc  fur  many 
u»e»  e  mow  preeiM,  we  can  fix  upon  a  ce-rtaln  *um 

nnrl  My  with  all  reasonable  certainty  thnt  at  lcn*t  on^  half 
of  tlic  wajfivearnerH  in  than  throe  lineB  <>f  industry 
received  less  than  that  amount  in  1900.     In  the  latter  year 

"T*a  •UlBUc*  for  18D0  are  from  the  Rtvcmth  t:rn*iu,  Uanufactur- 
ima  twdmttrUn,  ■  LI  p,  mi;  il.r  rtatUtka  for  im  ire  Ubulmrt 
trwm  l*a  drullru  lablvi  ut  tin  flfMotoJ  Bapart  »f  ia*  Twrlfif\  Cmmm 
on  Sm^Iojwo  and  iriiprj.  The  flguff*  for  1000  rvprtacDt  male  w***- 
«io«ft  W  »rur«  of  aye  and  otrr  In  3«  Important  manufnclurlne  Indus- 
trie* Tfcft  fl«nrf«  f.ir  JKflO  n?pr***nt  mala  wa$a«ruer*  oi'Cf  Jtf  y<ar» 
of  **#  la  CO  mura  fact  urine  Induitrlm  niiuaud  In  lt»  of  llio  torpor 
In  minutely,    nbnut   11    p*r  cant    nf  «h©  n*r»on«   In 

ulril'd  «ff#  o0Tc*r».   rtrm    maBkbtn  and   Starts,   and   thrlr   lu.-linl.ni 
*«a  tbr>  1W0  w»«a  Ural  too  hloh.  and  ptrvpnt*  arruratr  TOWpaal 

lUi>   two  clKkalOvd    ll»U. 
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there  were  in  th«  I'nited  States  1.779.648  male  agricul- 
tural laborer*  not  belonging  to  tin*  family  of  the  farmer 
by  whom  tlioy  wcro  employed ;  4^10^527  adult  male  wag*- 
raruers  in  the  manufacturing  industries ;  and  975,803 
railway  employees  who  may  be  regarded  aa  wage-eamrn 
Tli''  average,  annual  earnings  appear  to  have  been  $491  in 
manufacture*,  $540  among  railway  workers,  and  not  more 
than  $250  nmont;  agricultural  laborer*.  Weighting  eed 
of  these  averages  with  the  corresponding  number  of  wags* 
earners,  we  tret  a  general  average  of  $436.  An  arithme- 
tic average  of  waives  is  usually  in  islanding  because  a  skilled 
artisan  counts  for  as  many  as  two  or  three,  unskilled 
laborers,  in  determining  huch  an  average.  However. 
d<»es  possess  this  useful  attribute,  that  it  is  always 
than  the  median  vn«o  that  halfway  point  in  the 
ascending  wage-scries  at  which  there  are  as  many  wage- 
earners  Mow  |  j  |  .  receiving  toss)  as  above  (*.«  ,  rceeiring 
more).  Taking  this  fact  into  account  we  may  conclude 
« irli  entire  safety  thai  al  least  mie-half  of  the  adult  male 
wafp'-fjiniprs  of  the  United  Stud*  earned  le*s  than  ♦436 
inthoyear  I900.1 


nstuieu 
crex,  it 


1  AgTlculturol  w««m  from  JUUVtM  So,  U  rV«<r<no»wo«  aerie*)  at 
the  l~*Ue4  Stale*  Deportment  of  AorirMitvre.  p.  1 1 ;  *r»x«  of  railway 
later  from  MtatUtU*  of  BwOmwy$,  Jtt'V.1  pp  nr.  3A ;  wifM  In  ■»• 
toraa  fr*ro  Ct***t  Htporta.  1900.  Uanufacttirer*,  Vt.  I.  pp  <it-«nv. 
Tha  ar#lcht*4  arlthiwtlo  nvaraji*  r»f  farm  wag**  monthly  WiOnat 
twarrt.  iraa  StS.14  In   l»Oa  BBS  *  ■''».  from  whk-h  -b*  moat**? 

iroraj*  for  1900  was  #at1ma«M  at  >?0.87  or  SVftO  a  yaar.  a*»*mtnt 
that  thr  farm  taoorrr  noj  mnntant  employment  Th*  ftarty  r*:lmata 
for  railway  labor  ma  aacurrd  by  Jttldm*  tb»  toi*l  yt+rlf  »i 
tur«  upon  labor  bj  tbe  total  oumbar  of  f«np1o»«*a,  txduatve  of 
aii'l  "ffl  tt  clcrka.  vorklttc  pd  tl*  U»f  4a*  ■/  Juo*.  Th*  a*  era  if*  wafa 
(n  mnnnfi'twrMi  ha  »*ctirr<3  by  airldlax  th«  iota!  tapaodltarm  *f<« 
■aga*  by  tU  arera**  aumbcr  of  waf*«ira«ra      Caoaui  ata-.latleUft*  dta- 
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Withhalf  of  Hi--  ndulr  male  factory  worker*  in  Hm 
earning  less  than  $480  a  year,  and  half  of  the  male  wajre- 
rarntrs  th ''nnylioi.it  the  United  States  generally,  • 
log  less  than  $436  a  year,  there  must  bo  a  distressingly 
Urge  proportion  of  American  families  who  arc  thrown 
into  poverty  pflCTOdicnlly,  when  tin*  i.*hildivn  uiv  t(io_\<nmp 
to  assist  the  head  of  the  family  or  when  the  head  of  the 
family  ia  permanently  disabled,  sick  or  out  of  work. 
Wage*  an*  etrtainlj  higher  in  the  United  Sliitrs  than  in 
Europe,  and  there  is  probably  loss  poverty,  but  not  as 
much  less  as  there  should  be,  because  certain  other  indus- 
trial  conditions  are  worse  in  the  United  Stata  than  in 
Europe.  Thus  it  i.t  the  geueriil  opinion  th.it  Amorii'miri 
work  themselves  out  at  an  earlier  as^e;  and  it  senna  certain 
that  the  fluctuations  of  employment  are  more  violent  In 
I  'Uitod  States  than  in  Europe,  and  industrial  accidents 
)i  BOn  frequent  In  1908,  (br  instance,  2.909  rail- 
way employees  were  killed  and  50,524  injured  in 
United  States.  These  numbers  increase  steadily  year  by 
year,  and  the  number  of  injured  seems  to  be  increasing, 
.  v.-n  relatively.  Thus:  in  1892,  one  employee  out.  of  miry 
322  wos  killed,  and  one  out  of  every  20  injured ;  while  in 
■m  2,  "up  out  of  .»vrry  401  was  killed  and  one  out  of  24 
injured.    The  relative  increase  may  be  partly  due  to  the 

focfacc  th*  n»*  nt  thlfl  nr?r*j(r,  but  I'  1"  «1t«wn  to  h«  rntlr^lr  Mffc  ** 
%—«l  la  thto  «tei»lnrtoo.  by  Htt  <oroful  r*iorn«  poMUtied  In  in*  r«coot 
tawM  report.  Mmptoywmt  nn>l  Wa//r*.  <*<><»  p.  lit  nbovo).  Tlio  wrlCOf 
••  aware  of  lb*  tlnlUlknl  ilntiR^m  attondunt  tipon  tuvb  culcul.il Ion* 
i«  tbsl  fpetfe  In  th#  rut.  but  !>»*•*  hl«  con^biBlon  apOO  the  But  fbat 
-nh  ■•«:-  '  '  «c-#ptlon  #v»fy  error  which  enn  affect  thr  nhrw 

ill     If  corr»«-i«t    f*nd    tn    reduce  lh<>  nvnrnur   wage  or   HSU, 
%—  ■IBS'  ar  Xtm  areiace  wnffe,  ibe  median  *w«i\ 
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better  enumeration  of  injunea,  bat  the  ratio  ought  to  be 
decreasing  rapidly.  life  is  apparently  cheap  in  otff 
cxtimntion. 

3.  Unemployment:  The  poverty  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  moat  invwhgatora,  is  far  mow 
extrusive  and  demoralising  than  the:  poverty  found 
among  thoso  who  work  regularly  at  low  wajw,  whoso 
misery  may  be  chared  primarily  to  inadequate;  income. 
Karl  Marx  himself  never described  half  *«»  graphically  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  at 
doea  sober,  eennvative  Ur.  Booth  in  hi*  Life  ««<f  Labor 
in  London. 

Tho  evils  of  unemployment  are  well  recognized,  but  ths 
extent  and  amount  of  it  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
should  he.  The  Mawarfmsatta  statistics  may  wifely  rr 
taken  as  indicative  of  general  conditions  in  normal  year*. 
In  1685  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  unemployment 
was  made  in  MassBchasetta.  which  included  all  perrons  in 
the  state  employed  in  productive  industrU*.  and  covered 
tho  entire  year  preceding  May,  1885.  Of  Hie 
breadwinners  of  Lho  state,  211,589  or  29.51)  per  cent."  had 
been  unemployed  (it  their  principal  occupations  oa  on 
ttrmge  of  4.11  moxth*  in  the  annual  period  covered.  TV 
total  ffage-eiarniiu;  population  lost  on  an  i 
months  from  their  principal  occupations.  Of  the  211,589 
unemployed  at  their  principal  occupations,  10,758  found 
work  at  other  or  seenruUry  occupation*     Taking  this 


•  n»  mrw* 


«*ttoa  jf  isoo  Uowil  iMt  T*?  i»r  re»t.  l»«l  txvn  ««- 
tfc*    riwi    rw      TW    ftnallni    MaiUtlr*    far    1*0C 
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fad  into  account,  the  unemployed  lost  faring  tho  year  an 
average  of  3.91  month*  and  the  general  industrial  populn- 
iiiii:,i  16 months.  Theint  maul!  el  the  Investigation  was 
well  expressed  in  the  eurt  statement  of  tho  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  I  hut  "uhout  OILO-third  of  tltt  totf]  person* 
engaged  in  rannuwrfttiv  labor  An--  uiuMiipIovifi  at  their 
principal  oooupation  for  about  one-third  of  the  working 
time*'1  At  the  lowest  estimate  the  whole  imkfafcg 
population  lo*l  on  an  average  ''-7  par  eent.  of  their  uhult* 
Int.-. 

"Unemployment"  is  auch  n  comprehensive  term  and 
may  be  doe  to  such  radically  ■lifT«*r*rnl  ivmsts,  that  it  in 
dangerous  to  discuss  the  subject  long  without  further 
dirwkm  and  at  ion.     The  unemployed  may  con- 

itly  1**  divided  into  four  elasant1  (a)  Sailed  and 
lent  workmen  who  are  temporarily  out  of  employment 
owing  to  bad  weather,  "ahul  down*."  and  other  seasonal 
"vicissitudes  of  work  in  n  normal  state  of  trade;"  (h) 
another  group  of  industrious  and  efficient  w  irhmcn. 
deprived  of  employment  by  prolonged  imluatrial  depres- 
sion, revolution  of  fashion,  introduction  of  new  machin- 
ery, foreign  competition,  etc.,  who— although  trustworthy 
and  efficient— have  no  certain  prospect  of  obtaining 
employment  within  a  definite  period ;  (e)  a  great  mass  of 
casual,  unskilled  laborers,  morally,  and  too  often  phy™- 

«,   inrapnMi*  of  sustained    work;   and    (d)    tha   serni- 
'fyktrruth   4nnunt  Krpnrl  nf  thr  f\ta*AfirUuurttil   fluwru  nf  tMOT, 

M'U  Mines  t  tan  nUpr*!  from  Price :  Thr  V^rmpinyra.  ft.  Ill  eh.  2: 
aoil  rttth  ■■<  final  Krputi  of  th<  tiuytil  C'ommUitun  on  Labor,  p.  T*. 
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criminal  loafers,  dependents  and  delinquent*,  in  short  the 

"■wurmployuM-  . 

[huJirlvipg  this  clarification  ntiM  Unit  quostiou :  what 
proportion  of  unemployment  is  primarily  due  to  personal 
inefficiency  or  delinquency,  oik!  what  proport;on  due  10 
itidiwlriiil  maladJuUnflDU  over  which  th*  wagtsrjirner 
has  no  control  J  We  cannot  answer  this  question  qui* 
titnt  ivdy.  Wc  only  know  that  in  London  in  1889  tie 
two  lowest  classes  aonatittited,  acuurdiutr  to  Ri»»lh,  8.4  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population;  and  that  the  industries  m 
■  ?  i'h  they  arc  intermittently  employed,  require  under 
their  pn-siMit  iimim-i'iin-nt  jiu  I'liornmus  excess  of  labs* 
■r  the  supply  necessary  to  do  the  average  amount  of 
-k.    The  latte  fat  u  strikingly  illustrated  b 

lluctn.-ilimi  of  work  nf  the  London  docks  In  the  sinjrle 
month  of  December,  1891,  to  take  a  convenient  illustra- 
tion from  Mr.  Draee,1  the  number  of  men  employed  varied 
from  17.S..O.  mi  miind  figure*,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month,  to  11,850  on  thi  day  before  I  hnstmas.  Taking 
(ha  OBtira  year,  it  was  estimated  that  the  demands  of  the 
himieat  days  could  be  met  with  a  supply  of  20,000  men; 
that  "fl^od  work"  or  fairly  steady  employment  could  be 
provided  for  16,000,  and  that  the  number  of  men  compet- 
ing for  the  work  at  that  dm  exrlnsive  of  those  who 
joined  the  rank*  temporaribr  from  other  trades,  was 
22.000.     In  other  words  thatoork  apparently  could  not  bs 

Imm  a  surplus  of  4,000  men,  and  there  I 
was  at  least  a  surplus  of  6,000  men. 


._. 
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The  unemployment  ami  Widespread  suffering  caused 
by  panic*  arid  industrial  depressions  arc  no  thoroughly 
Appreciated  and  at  the  same  time  so  difficult  to  measure 
statistically,  that  we  itiiiy  pass  over  this  section  of  the 
topic  with  a  sinelc  illustration.  In  the  manufacturing 
Industries  of  Mnssnrmnsffti  the  "percental   of  nn^m- 

ploymeuit"1  fa  the  three  autumn  months  is  normally  Iww 
than  ono  p«r  cent  In  1893,  the  "percentages  of  unem- 
ployment" for  September,  October  and  November  were, 
respectively,  22.33,  15.27,  and  15.14.  In  the  carpet  manu- 
facture in  September  1893,  62.65  per  cent,  of  the  people 
dcpcrnl    ;t  upon  the  m.iu.Mrv  wore  idle. 

Tt  is  the  time  lost  by  seasonal  stoppages  and  what  may 
be  called  the  normal  maladjustment  of  industry,  that  is 
quite   generally    unappreciated.     In    New   York,    as   is 

slunvri  in  the  fallowing  table,  from  ")  to  13  per  cent    of  the 

trade  unionists  of  the  state  are  out  nf  employment  in  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  and  the  time  actually  lost, 
through  KM  mpfoymi  nt  and  imijuhir  >  in/iJnifment,  varies 
from  17  to  30  per  cent.  In  the  mining:  industry,  owing  to 
storms,  ecckteata,  breakage  of  machinery,  etc.,  the  mines 
8re  actually  dosed  at  least.  20  per  cent  of  Oh  time,  ;m<l  the 
number  of  days  per  year  worked  by  the  average  miner 
Tarie*.  or  did  vary  in  the  period  1890-1900,  from  171 
to 23-1  in  tli"  bituminous. mines,  ami  from  150 to 203  in  the 
anthmcito  mines.     In  11)01,  "  a  year  of  more  than  usual 


•Tt*  "percent  a**  of  unemployment"  l»  «ecure<1  \>y  <1MdlnK  the  nrr«t 

«»C  Dumber  employe- 1   durtutc  the  jmr   Into  the  difference  between   tl»'.t 

i  r  «n«J  ibe  i-ri*K<:  Dumber  employed"  (Jnrlnf  thn  montli  In  quo* 
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activity  in  mininjr  operations,"  said  the  Anthracite  Coll 
Communion  in  thrir  nAeial  award,  "the  average  numbs 
of  days  throughout  the  region  on  which  work  was  sin- 
was  approximately  260."  This  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
entail*  an  enormous  social  waste,  and  inculcates  ha 
idleness  which  cause,  as  one  would  expert,  a  larjcc  amount 
of  unnecessary  unemployment.  Thus,  to  take  a  represent- 
ative ease,  the  miners  in  the  nineteen  collieries  of  tat 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroari  Company 
worked  in  1901  oiilv  7fi  per  cent-  of  the  time  thrj 
hare  worked  In  Massachusetts  statistics  are  aecired 
which  show  the  general  period  of  operation  of  manufac- 
turing plants.  There  are  in  an  ordinary  year  about  306 
working  day*.  In  normal  years  about  67  per  cent  of  ta* 
establishments  ran  300  day*  or  more;  about  23  per  cent 
run  from  2.10  to  300  day* ;  and  about  10  per  cent,  less  tain 
250  days.  From  this  we  may  (rather  some  idea  of  the  aver- 
age period  during  which  the  factory  doors  are  closed  t# 
every  l>ody  Further  light  up«n  the  fluctuation  nr  irrrgu- 
tf  employment  in  the  manufacturing  industrisi  •* 
Massachusetts  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  normal  years 
the  mailed  number  employ  ed  at  any  tiraeduri- 
is  usually  less  thnn  25  per  cent,  of  the  largest  number 
employed  during  the  year.  That  Massachusetts  is  no 
worse  in  this  respect  than  other  state*,  is  borne  oat  by  uV 
following  self-explanatory  table,  based  upon  returns  from 
the  labor  organisations  of  New  York.  It  may  be  stated 
that,  with  respect  to  nnpmploymwt,  the  third  quarter  » 
the  best,  and  the  first  quarter  the  worst,  part  of  the  rear. 
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uvkhf^oytfbtt  amono  thr  members  of  new  yoiuc  laios 
Organizations 


rwi 

PvrcenUuri'  of  Hflttfapl  Idle1 

unroof  Wort- 

'  Mt  In 
FlrammlTlilnl 
(Jimrttr*1 

At  Pt>H  »f 

Durtnff  Entir* 
Thir.i  EtaS*  ' 

1886 
1MW 
1800 
1901 
1802 
180S 

13. B  per  cent 

13  1    "      - 
47   ..      .. 

1S.8    ••      « 
818    -      - 
6.T    -      - 
8.8    -      " 

8.5  per  cent. 

3.7  '•      •• 

8.8  »■      ■< 
8.4    "       ■' 

8.1    -      - 
18    ••      "■ 
8  8    •'      •• 

30. a  per  oent. 
84.0   «      •• 
18.0    ■«      ii 

80.8    "      " 
17.8    <•      *• 
18.4    «      " 

Lven  in  such  fat  years  as  1899,  1900  and  1901,  it  thus 
appears,  the  avci*iL'<-  trftdfl  naionhta  loses  one  out  of  every 
!!vp  or  six  workintr  days,  When  we  remember  that  the 
trade  unions  include  no  farm  laborers,  few  women,  and 
practically  none  of  the  lower  grade*  of  unskilled  labor— 
among  whom  the  proportion  of  time  Loft  is  probably 
greater  than  taO  ft  v.  rugc— the  New  York  figures  seem 
almost  in  And  in  Great  Britain,  indeed,  oondS- 

tiont  appear  to  be  mneh  belter.  There  the  annual  average 
proportion  of  trade  unionist*  unemployed  was  2A  per 
1SS9,  2-9  per  cent  in  1D0O.  and  9  S  per  eeiit.  in 
I .  while  at  no  time  between  1887  and  1901,  foclta 
was  the  annual  average  proportion  as  high  as  9  per  cent. 
Thr  vide  disparity  between  the  New  York  and  the  BritM 

•rr  r  I«&«r  IviMir  wo    1801. 

'rnn  Tvettuth  J«  xtp.  or  ti\t  rs.  )  i  Hihyiij  of  i,nhor  statutUt. 


Ififi 
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figures  probably  re&ulta  in  part  from  a  real  rx^ 
unemployment  in  New  York,  and  in  part  from  an  uodar- 
statement  of  the  evil  in  Great  Britain.1 

Tn  the  preceding  diaousaion,  nothing;  was  said  of  tW 
unemployment  due  to  Kicknaoi  and  Ktrik«,  largely  for  tat 
reason  that  these  cause*  affect  all  wage-earners  alike  and 
ilci  not  create  distinct  classes  of  the  unemployed.  Tht? 
are,  however,  constant  factors  of  great  importance. 
definite  idea  ol  tin*  nnenplOTinenl  din*  tu  tbrse  causes 
hr  ulttHined  from  thf  following  statistic  of  the  causes  if 
idleness  amonp  the  members  of  the  labor  organizations  «f 
New  York.  Tin*  table  deserves  the  must  rarrful 
and  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  prrpou  derating 
influence  of  the  industrial,  as  distinguished  from  tk 
■Data]  and  personal,  canvs  nf  imempluvnient. 


Thty 


P»RCOTA«ib  r*on*KT:i>N    or  1m  i  »» 

Due  to 

All'                                 L'0l*Ol?«T 

1«B 

1KB 

IQOt 

IW 

lark  of  work 

Bad  weather  ncd  lack  of 

Stnkn  or  lookout  .... 
i.iirvur  iltMbilitf.  . 

Other  mamrw 

Not  maud 

Total 

63.9 
4.5 

M 

0.9 

0.5 

06.8 
12.6 

f>| 

00.5 

9.4 
16.0 
0.9 
:;t 
0.5 

7$M 

ISO 
IT 

l     ftj 

100.0 

ioao 

ioao 

UM 

■rr«vinclnc  iyi-atm  for  ttio  !*n*r  ihat  (be  ISrUtta  flxortt  »»*w 

■tat*  Hi*  evil   may   h»    fmioil    In   llotuoo't  troMtm  0/   f*c  :.*cmi 
It 
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In  concluding  LMl  discussion  of  unemployment,  oppor- 
tunity may  be  taken  to  emphasize  two  vitally  important 
truths  which  are  wall  understood  by  students  of  this 
problem,  but  vhlofa  I  m^ht  to  become  the  common  prop<-it\ 
of  everyone  who  exorcise*  through  Mr-  ballot  a  share  in  the 
determination  of  public  policy.  The  unemployed  at  any 
fall  naturally,  na  ha*  been  Rid,  into  two  great. 
oImibb  :  on  the  one  hand  those  who  are  idle  because  of 
industrial  maladjustment ;  on  the  other  hand  lhor«:  who 
are  idle  because  of  inrfllcii-noy.  The  firs!  <»r  tLoM  funda- 
mental truths  to  which  refonuic  vn  miulc,  pi-rtuiiiK 
to  the  economic  worthleasness  and  contagious  degradation 
of  the  ineffieients,1  who  offer  a  supply  of  labor,  such  a*  it 
is,  wnieh  in  pc-rmanrnlry  in  O0C4H  of  the  demitnd,  OTOE  ill 

fceaaons  of  prosperity.  KotnUy  oloth*^  honiad  ud 
fed,  as  Mr.  Booth  points  out.  they  are  nevertheless  not 
•elf -supporting;  they  constitute  a  burden  not  only  upon 
tlic  tax-payim;  public,  but  upon  the  charitable  poor  thein- 


'  Mf.  Jobo  A.  Uobton  Id  bin  JYc&Zeata  of  rortrly  (p.  177)  mSM  ln- 
tkfiat  ortr  the  chargr  of  inrffldencj  and  nuert*  that:  "To  taunt 
UMCB  ttk*  poor)  wltb  Lfctlr  InwipaMtjr,  and  to  regard  It  at  tho  rnuw  of 
gritty  l»  nothing  'l-o  than  a  plcea  °*  bllad  LbmIoacc.**  Alons  aid*  «f 
tkl»  BMy  W  f'li*"*-!  tha  rtl*iTltnLn*i'lvrt  oplnli-n  of  John  Hum*  prntniMy 
tfc*  si"«t  prntn  Intuit  «ti<l  artlv*  labor  louder  In  thf  I :ni:1lalv«pfaklns 
.. ■■(-■  of  what  anirn*  ndvorntra  of  work  fnr  Mm  unmnpIoyMl 
aaay  ar.  I  contmd.  aj  it  noclalUW  •  •  •  Hint  uulll  the  differentia 
ttoo  *-f  U>  ItbOfV*  fTOD  (be  loafrr  lake*  ptarr.  Iba  unt-mpt-jy»d  U"»a- 
iloo  caa  »»Trr  '■•  dlacuaawd  and  daalt  with.    Till  the  tramp, 

tfcfctf.  aoO    ■  II    bO«CVK  pltlnbU  tw  tnny  b\   U  dailt   with  dla- 

Uftctlx  from  the  ccnulD"  worker  nu  permanent  bro«0t  will  re*«lt  -•> 
■  •y  of  t*rf»  The  jentUman  who  ffeta  up  to  look  for  work  at  add 
4a*.  and  pray*  that  ha  may  not  find  It.  1*  undoiurvlnfc  of  plfy  " 
-.  |fca  T*t+nty*rr>vrtti  Annual  Urport  *f  thfi  IMtt<irA«»<ff# 
*m"««  ef  S latitat*  nf  Ltfbor,  p.  2A1  I  Tbe  doclTUti  Mill  Uw»  pr.nr  ar* 
wholly  lrr«pon»tbia  tor  tbltr  oOBCltlaa  la  about  us  dciaotallzloc  t» 
tta  aniltbeaU  1»  Calaa  uad  uojuat. 


largrJr  of  the  amffriaarf  nd  the  worthies*,  may  be  inev. 
stable,  bat  iLwifiItt  their  serrirr*  are  not  wanted  at 
•JL  TWworiioft^woi««akll^p<rforiarflirtlf^a^ 
more  efasanljr  wfclmt  then ;  what  they  da  eoold  be  easirr 
done  by  the  classes  above  in  their  now  partly  oocapM 
tame,  and  Ike  mtwy  so  earned  be  better  spent.  *n 

The  second  of  these  vitallv  important  truth*  k  found 
m  the  f net  that  the  farffefaoer  of  the  •  •  coper*  nous  meonv 
patents"  is  due  in  part  at  Wast  to  industrial  raslsdjust- 
menu  which  arbitrarily  ihram  oat  of  work  Use  descrvine 
and  undeserving,  the  efficient  and  inefficient,  the  akakd 
and  unskilled.  "The  irremaLaritr  isaincdiatelr  wsultiiw 
from  fluctuations  in  demand,  the  sresoos,  and  the  other 
causes  quoted  above,  is  a  snmekntrr  serious  cril  in  itjrlf, 
but  other  result*,  as  serious,  if  not  more  so,  follow  in  iff 
track.  Casual  employment  is  found  almost  invariably 
to  involve  deterioration  in  both  the  physique  and  charac- 
ter of  those  engaged  in  it  Their  physieal  strength  a 
reduced  by  the  alternation  of  longer  or  ahorter  periods  of 
work  with  intervals  of  slackness  and  consequent  privation 
•  •  •  The  lmjM'li-x*  hnnil-Iivirnuth  kind  of  oxieteo/* 
into  which  tkav  thns  tend  to  drift  is  of  all  things  least 
conducive  to  thrift:  self-reliance  is  weakened,  and  hnhiU 
i.f    liflaua— r    uriKti'sdlneaa    and    intemperance    formed. 

*  B»4ih,  lift  *+4  titer  (•  LosfM,  FUal  Volumo.  p.  SOT, 
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The  effect*  of  such  casual  work  are  even  more 
marked  in  tho  next  generation.    Apart  from  inherited 

!■  aflba,  ill.-  !"}i  ill  In 'ii  hi"  (liis  class  grow  up  without  any 
training,  technical  M?  moral,  Rueh  ilk  would  fit  them  to 
tote  I  ii.il.',  or  if  they  entered  it,  to  remain  in  it.     They 

arv  far I  to  join  tho  rank*  of  unskilled  and  casual  labor, 

and  thus,  under  the  lame  Infiomeea  which  beset  their 
parent*,  they  not  only  become  incapable  of  Kg&lar  work, 
but  caaaa  to  datirs  it,  preferring  to  pttk  up  a  precarious 
living  by  means  of  odd  jobs  and  charity."1 

What  has  been  aakl  open  these  Kubjecta  may  be  sum- 
marized by  a  brief  itatamenl  <»f  the  results  of  a  detailed 
study  of  |58  workinginc!! 'a  Families,  recently  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  I*«bor.a  These 
families  were  probably  somewhat  above  the  average :  they 
were  methodical  enough  to  keep  accounts,  V2<)  hud  sewing 
marhinrs,  21  i  I  pianos  or  nrpanu,  2fi  enjoyed  bath- 

rooms, and  their  house*  had  on  an  average  more  than  one 
room  for  each  member  of  the  family.  The  heads  of  the 
families  earned,  on  an  average,  #.194  a  year.  But  in  127 
cat  of  the  152CS0M,  the  earnings  of  the  head  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  family  expenses,  minor  children  con- 

nted  11.3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  family  Ineca  iej 

32  wive*  Worked  Oatsidfl  of  tho  family,  contributing  5.29 

per  cent,  of  the  total  income,  in  47  coses,  the  total  earn- 

Sngg  of  all  combined  were  not  sufficient  fn  meet  the  pt- 

itur«e,  and  recourse  was  had  to  savings,  charity,  or 
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other  forms  of  relief.  Bui  perhaps  the  following  fact  re- 
veals the  jrreateat  evil  of  the  American  industrial  iryitem. 
The  building  WOTfcgg  included  in  this  investigation  loat 
on  an  attract  r»rt  wuttiug  days  in  this  year  (1901)  of 
unusually  favorable  conditions,  and  tbe  heads  of  farnili 
in  jrcncral  lost  38  work  inn:  days,  or  1 1  per  cut.  of  the  po*> 
Bible  vrarkhog  time  Of  ibis  number,  7.89  day*  mn  !o*t 
on  account  of  sickness,  22.41  days  on  Account  of  slack 
work,  nnd  5.15  days  from  other  causes.  The  curse  of  tbe 
American  working  du  Efl  irregular  onploymetll. 


: 


?S 


RunmOEt :  An  IOORDOVS  UMW  Of  Information  ii|*in  tb* 
dltcufrtrO  In  tbe  tut,  !<j«etbcr  wltli  eugceatlve  reference*  and  MbUo* 
raphlr*.  iiij  (*■  found  la  UUm*  /7ncy<  J«pnl*i  of  jtoclal  Ktform 
Strong**  >  ear  boo  a  £00*0 1  /Voir***,  botb  of  which  are  Inclined  Co  en* 
glrttt,  perhapa,  tbe  ilifter  wide,  TA/  IvVnorl*  of  fA#  War*  Mtxro*  */ 
OMr"l<i  ft/  Vie  Mtolc  of  Sett  York,  or*  particularly  uwful  to  IV*  aaor* 
iidranrod  itadont;  wMU  ru«f  hand  «tudl»*  of  poverty  If)  *r#*t  cltlae 
may  ho  foood  Id  the  Hult/Iomic  Map*  «*J  Paper*  and  the  Jfrroar*  *■*■ 
rJ«/  Wf»flrl  n/  fft*  #7  Hir*  J  ffffiavj  roinmlninnrr  of  /.fltar.  .Vlrrt3« 
dear  rlpiloni  of  poverty  In  varioun  .'im-i  may  be  found  Id  Mr.  Rllt"  H+* 
l/ir  rfi/if /rat/ifivc*.  CMMrrn  nr  ./ .  iwl  7 /«  >  mr»' ffilll*,- L»«- 

dotfll  frupfi  yf  (fir  Abut*,  mid  ilir  muiuobIuoi  publliked  by  8<rlbner*a, 
.-d  7N  foor  in  Great  CWfM.  Imdor  Ladafa  rrc*»t  book  Ameri- 
can PanperUm,  rou'.alii*  ■  mrdlcy  of  Inter eating  farta.  Interpreted  fr«» 
tbe  (KKlnllttlr.  Tlearpnlnt.  Ilotaon'a  /'mM.m*  of  f 'otvWy  and  TW  #*Waf 
Problem,  nnd  Mr*.  Boaanouet'a  8tr«ti(/rh  of  r*e  PtopU  pay  furll-alar 
attention  to  tbe  cbow  of  poTerty,  thn  flr«t  *mpha«latng  tb*  re*p*«ief< 
Miiy  of  BoatotT.  tfca  OtbiT  »b*  raaponalbUlty  of  the  family.  Oa  tt* 
whole  the  OKrtt  ralniM*  r^frreneea  aaw  Ui*  worka  ritwl  In  the  tnf.  per- 
il, i  l-.irty  BbaUYfl  /.if/  and  tartar  i«  London.  Rowutree'i  f*or«Tfy.  and" 
Warner'*  little  clnulc.  .imrrw?a*  rfcorttka.  "bleb  nwtiiln*  *  a»cf>i 
llccripoy:  but  by  fir  tbe  beat  dlaeunalon  nf  tin-  oitatrl  of  p*-*rri/  ha  tb* 
tnlt*d  »Ulr*  will  \>r  tottoC  l»  ^'  It.n,.i  (  Boot*r*i  fottUoaUt«  book, 
hj,  Tbe  <auwr*  ond  remedlea  for  uneojployTnetit  *re  dlacaaael  at 
•  Mjaw-atlr*  «y  l»  M  •('-'<  rft«i  /Voftlem  of  rA^  r  nrmptapr4,  aad 
Drajy*'*  T*<  Cmemptoyt*  Btddlea  *f  iirwrnidoymeot  *t  apoelfle  |w»faela 
la  lb*  CMlafl  HUtm  may  U  foood  Id  tbe  MaaaacbuaKC*  /Frvierf  an  taa 
('•ernolepetJ  MS05).  tbe  III*  ^anaar  Krport  of  tht  Afaaaavawi'fri  i!*- 
raaw  of  jriafUMea  cf  M&or.  and  the  ttftffSof  Oraeaa  fVeaorl  oa  "Urmiav 
ttona"  flftnn  vMlr  watfibVODI  ataMilM  may  !>#  found  In  lid  #*itr- 
BH  Bad  gfj»»rH  of  too  Now  York  Dtptrtment  of  Labor  and  TA*  J-rri- 
roa  rrdreiifloatar.  Tbe  bt*T  elwn  dla*uailoD  of  tb*  Aaicrlian  •'- 
Of  uatBpluf  nioi-    l»   >.«ol»loed    in    tb*   l*aiol   XtcpOft   of   <«*  /wdawlrw*! 
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0*m«i*m(9«.  pp.   746-788.      For  r*Ur*n<*m  upon   wagw  ■«  the  btbllog- 
iphlrat  mil*  to  tt»  l net  rhopttr. 

AtrrucvixTiii  Readiyoii  i 
I       FW«rt* : 

<<M  LadoCC    "CkUbI  f»r  Porprtj  In   Aourlon."  Am  firs*  /»»«/- 

ppri*m.   pp.    1  l-4'.l 
<fl)    riajfhnrr..     In>mlt.-ntt1nn     nnrt    I'lmpiM-lun,    ^nnnU    «f    17i* 

AtMMDM   4ea4*ffi]/  of  PaUStral  ami  fiariiH  Srtrnrt    Juljr 

1904.  pp.    181  -" •■■ 
(o)    "Cunrlty  ami    Ktimlly    U"«i»i'ii-lMIin  '    (fintj.)    Charity   Or- 

fnlMtUiu  RtvfN  i  Jul;.  ii»»h.  i>i'.  M  it 

(d)   llotimn,    "MornI    ARprrt<    of    iv.wrtj-."    IVoWuM    °/    J'or- 

erl|f.  ch.  IX.  pp.   ITt   IS'.'. 
(♦)     Bool  fa.      CodcIunIoiib      iiud      StiKBcittoitB.      Lift    ami    t.nbor 

of   the  Ptvplc  In  London,  Final   Volume,  ch.   VI,   pp. 

SDfrSM 
(f)    Homntpipt,   "Thi-  Knurr*  of  Poverty."  0&«  jrrrmjrfA  of  In* 

PtOpir.  el.   Ill    pp.  I0W  19. 
(Qt    -Thr  II»WIV     IM4      rfa      IV     pp,    12CM41 

<A)  RU».    i;  ".    /'fd    uml    the  Preacr  vattcn  ©/  ffw 

ETMM,  ch.  IV.  pp,   137-100. 
2.     Unemployment: 

(o)  "t'Domploymont  Id  to*  United  State*. "  FMaf  tttport  of  lh* 

Industrial  I'nmmiNtinn.  pp    74H-TfCI. 

46)  11od»q.   Orowth   o/   UnemploymenT.  Problem  of  tht    t  r.- 

emptot/fd,  pp.  35-45. 
(C)    "Pulllsllvra  nf  CatnpJojBfBV  Mid.,  rb..  VIU.  pp.  120  100. 
<d)  CauHn    and   Remedies   of  Irregular  Employment,    BoolL, 

U/<  and  UbOT,  Vol.   IX.  pp,  98T-ML 

(Nora:     For  vulunole  HatJattM  npnn  tno  nWWtl  dhcuwed  Id  tbU 
cnapfr.  whi.-ii  i  ppenred  too  liitt*  u,  \w  incorporated  In  tbe  lent,  m»  Ap- 

pCiidil  CI 


BOOK  II 

REMEDIES 


CHAPTER  VI 


STRIKES  AND  BOYCOTTS 


In  the  preceding  chapters*  attention  lias  been  called  to 
socue  of  the  prominent  evils  which  affect  the  existing 
industrial  system.  Book  11  ir;  concerned  with  the  means 
employed  to  combat  tin™-  evils,  although  OODSJdaratioil 
can  be  given  to  only  a  few  of  the  practical  agencies  of 
betterment,  those  which  have  been  used  most  persistently 
or  rnret  successfully,  nnd  which  have  OOme  to  constitute 
in  almost  every  caw,  important  problems  in  themselves. 
Historically  the  first  among  such  agencies  is  the  strike. 
At  t  it  time  it  riiiiy  do  mora  harm  than  good—  ff0 

do  not  wish  to  prejudge  this  question.  But  nevertln'Wi 
it  is  the  instinctive  weapon  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 
it  is  still  frequently— far  too  frequently— employed  by 
tew  unions,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  its  abandonment 
these  reasons  it  is  considered  first  among  1  Ik-  agencies 
Of  betterment  . 

1.     Definitions;     The  strike  may  be  defined  as  a  torn-  y 
pantry  ctjmbinatu)i\  of  wayi-tamen  t"  r(J,vt  same  JWH 
pott— usually  the  improvt  mo,r  or  maintenance  of  the    j 
conditions  of  ffcfjr  employment  -  by  a  converted  cessation 
of  work,  during  which  active  measures  are  takvn  by  the     > 
strikers  to  retain  the  plcca  which  they  have  temporarily 

m 
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rtuntfJ  This  is  fwrhap*.  a  rather  pedant^  definition  of 
s  rerr  familiar  thing.  It  serves,  however,  to  emphasize 
two  very  essentia]  points:  <a)  Strikes  arc  not  alwari 
declared  for  tho  laadabk  pgrpoap  of  improrinR  condi- 
tions of  employment  Strikers,  indeed,  are  often  ani- 
mated by  the  loftiest  altruism,  bnt  sometimes  they  are 
animated  chiefly  by  a  desire  for  mere  revenge  or  retalav 
tko.  <b)  Secondly,  the  mistake  most  not  bo  made  of 
asBumiiir  that  the  strike  ts  a  mere  cessation  of  work. 
When 


quietly  leave  their  employ  and  seek 
work  elsewhere,  we  do  not  describe  their  action  as  a 
••strike  "  Tn  the  average  or  Doraaal  strike  meaaareB  are 
always  taken  to  indoec  cotaaiiing  |isfcinii  not  to  take 
the  pja<ya^vae»ted  by  the  etrjters.  In  other  words  n 
attempt— it  aaay  be  tawrol  ermrfawfol— is  made  to  pre* 
vent  the  t  maUytu  from  oetammr,  an  adequate  supply  of 
hate 

Strikers,  however,  frequently  fail  in  preventing  tfce 
amalnyar  from  secaiuig  an  ■itqmwfc  eappty  of  labor,  sad 
in  this  event  other  forms  of  pi  rsmn  i  are  broturht  to  bear 
amsjB  Mm.  *"l*%  iiimi  *f,  m  is  seVihts  fa,  csftsWivr* 
m§  U  srvrvaJ  tit  issaliyrr  rrsea  aefewsag  ea  adeowalf 

sr  fa*  asaiiiisfr  mmxttmrm  in  kit  bnsimttk 

u  ms*  osteal  a  aeyrecL 

JTsjesfwe/TtraW;    Strikes  arc  saoM 1  as  the  .warn 

itsstt  and  the  rfav*  sssarrv^tissK,  pssssmt  rejoin 

wax*   frewaeBtry  secarred   before  tW 

blast 
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earlier  epoch  of  all  the  element*  of  the  strike  save  thoee 
which  &riac  from  that  Hystem  itaelf.  In  Ormany  wc  have 
references  to  a  strike  ariioui*  the  journeymen  L'irdlcmaJa  N 
of  Brcslnu  as  early  nsJ^'.M',  and  in  134!'  the  tUBOU  of 
Paris  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages.  In  England;  Mr. 
and  Mr*.  Webb  have  unearthed  evidence  of  :i  ttl -ila*— and 
powibly  of  a  permanent  trade  union— as  early  ns  1383 
among  the  serving  men  of  the  London  condwaincrs -,  while 
ID  France  during  the  fifteenth  ci-ntury,  according  to 
D'Avenel  in  his  Paysons  <t  Ouvricrs  Dcpuh  Sept  Qento 

Arts,  strikes  were  plentiful,  not  so  numn h  as  to-day.  but 

relatively  quite  as  serious  iu  their  eanaequeu<  <  s  ami  more 
violent  in  their  conduct.  An  amusing  neeotC&t  of  a  %'ix- 
alfi  Lviitrny  strike  is  noted  by  the  Webb*  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  their  History  of  Trade  1'm-mhm.  "In  1538 
bishop  of  i:iy  reports  to  Cromwell  that  twenty-one 
join  is  of  Wisbech  lmve  n^embled  on  a 

hill  without  ih.  I  IWU  and  Rent  three  of  their  number  to 
summon  all  the  master  shoemakers  to  meet  them,  in  order 
to  insist  npoa  Jin  advance  in  their  wagfw,  rhrenlemng  that 
'tlwr*  shall  none  come  into  the  town  to  serve  for  that 
wages  within  a  twelfth-month  and  a  day,  but  wc  woll  have 
an  haraie  or  a  legge  of  hym,  except  they  woll  take  an  othe, 
as  wo  have  doon. ' ' ' 

Jost  w'ti'-u  1he  first,  strike  occurred  iu  the  American 
colonies  is  not  known,  bur  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Mir 
journeymen  oordwainers  at  New  York  in  IfilO,  reference 
was  made  to  a  strike  among  ccrtainTTakera— probably  of 
New  York  City— which  occurred  in  1741,  and  in  Phlia- 
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of  janmywm  akoctnafcera  eso- 

cf  strikes  in  17KU796.  and  lemaf 

of  the  employer*  involved  aid  "thai  for 
yean  ke  kid  tort  M  much  as  *&,000  annatUr 
to  fulfil  his  contract*,  consequent  upoa 
!■*■■!  of  the  journeymen's  amoeistian  to  allow  their 
to  work  in  his  shop  along  with  men  who  did  not 
*o  the  onnuiixatiocL  It  was  also  developed  in  u* 
tkat  sjfkaucu  had  been  threatened  and  era 
for  workm*  against  the  orders  of  la* 
sod  that  practically  the  modern  system  «f 
boycottin*;  **»  in  fall  operation."1  By  1809  the  tena 
"scsjb,"  •'strike,"  "reateral  turn  oat/'  etc.,  vr^rr  in  cop- 
"By  IS  J  ^  i  iaJH  HA  become  so  common  that  Ik 
Nr*Tork  Daily  Advertiser  declared : ' '  Strikes  arc  all  tfcf 
faahkcL."  With  the  violent  and  widespread  railrx+j 
strikes  of  1877,  came  the  first  at rijy  of  national  miMcnitade 
and  importance,  which  seriously  impaired  the  business  of 
the  country  and  necessitated  the  calling  out  of  state  and 
national  troops.  The  Com  m  mi  oner  of  Labor  has  secarei 
without  attempting  a  complete  or  exhaustive  study,  reeari 
of  1.440  strikes  and  tochcsjts  which  occurred  in  the  Uniied 
States  prior  to  188L^_ 

Its  impossible  to  make  any  detailed  study  of  the  hi* 
tory  of  the  strike  in  this  work,  but  the  ancient  origin  « 
the  strike  anil  it*  pcrsistcatt  rwiirmict*  throughout  mouVn 
history  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  strike  itself  su 
bam  an  inseparable  accompaniment  -:ea.  _^ 

• #<rf««f*  Ammmt  JTffOrf  *;  t*«  CemitUfftMr  f  L+bor,  p.  fttS 
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wage  contracts  are  made,  there  thny  will  bo  ter- 
minated:  thU  BOQCb  il  n  truism.  But  that  wherever  wage 
contract*  jiiv  madf,  wuikinrn  will  combine  to  terminate 
them  in  concert,  and  nnite  ill  inducing  other  workmen  not 
to  take  their  places,  is  something  more  than  u  ln;i m. 

8.      StotUtwxafSlnkrs:      Sinn-  1  SSI  t.hi*  Unroll  of  La- 

bor  hax  regularly  invest  Egattd  thn  strikes  and  lockouts  oc- 
curring in  this  country,  which  lasted  for  one  day  or  more ; 
ami  the  principal  statistics  for  the  twenty  years  1881- 
"ii  in  thU  and  the  two  succeeding  sections. 
For  the  most  part  th-*  figure*  an'  left  to  fcU  their  own 
story,  hiu!  t In*  rp,i<Irr  w  advised  tn  study  them  carefully 
as  they  are  full  of  significance.  In  the  original  tables, 
strikes  ami  lockouts  are  distinguished,  but,  as  the  Com- 
raixsioinT  of  Labor  truly  says, '  these  two  classes  of  indus- 
trial disturbances  are  praciicaiIx_jiliJcfi,T'  and  in  the 
following  tobies  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
combined  whenever  possible.1 

The  figures  in  Table  1  speak  for  themselves.     Contrary 
to  the  genera!  opinion,  \ h  rhaps,  nearly  52_pcr  cent,  of  the 

employees  involved  in  strikes  race I  En  winning  nil  or 

partof  their  demands":  and  since  1886,  at  least,  strikes 
have  not  been  wertasiiie  as  fast  as  the  population  of  tho 
country-  Thus  between  1£H0  ami  1800  the  general  popu- 
lation increased  20.7  per  cent.,  the  breadwinners  ton  years 
of  age  and  over.  27.8  per  cent,  and  the  wage  earners  in 
manufacturing  Industries  25.1  per  cent.     On  the  other 


tfriflcttral    nuTrrlal    fnmi     \h*    fitst'mth    Annual    Itrpurt    of    the 
•   mmUtioner  of  f.aOvt.  pp.  11-42. 
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hand  there  were  BOM  in  1890  than  in  1900,  and 

the  nwrrtge  annual  number  of  strikes  in  the  five  years 
.;  ;  1.4m;  as  eompared  with  \JMH)  in  ill"  fivi- 
year*  1896.1900.  The  similar  averatres  for  the  employ 
involved,  were  888,200  and  888,564,  respectively,  an 
increase  of  lew  than  o  per  cent.  Although  there  has  hem 
undoubtedly  a  larirc  increaso  in  strikes  since  1900,  ihw 
increase  is  probably  due  to  temporary  conditions,  and 
taking  one  year  with  another,  there  in  no  reason  to  distrust 
the  plain  testimony  of  the  figures  that  strikes  are  not 
increasing  as  rapidly  aa  the  industrial  population. 

4.  Trad*  Uiuon$  and  tlr  Btrik*:  Tin-  rolatifi  I 
crease  of  striken  in  undoubtedly  due,  I  think,  to  improvp- 
meat  in  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  trade  union. 
B«f<wv  a  strike  can  DO  declared  in  our  larger  and  stronger 
trade  unions,  On-  locnl  officers  ffftist  attempt  to  settle  the 
difficulty  hy  amicable  agreement,  the  local  union  must 
approve  i  hy  a  secret  ballot  in  which  a  two-thirds 

vote  it  often  necessary  Ufaupport  the  strike,  the  national 
president  BHBt  be  called  in  t«r  attempt  a  peaceful  SCttU 
ra»mt.  Mm!  thru,  ii  all  Ihrw  4u!#i)tiatinna  fail,  the  strike 
most  bo  approved  by  the  notional  officers  or  the  board  of 
director  before  it  ran  be  declared.  All  this  means 
■  ir-i'l  by  ihe  nation.il  unions  whose  officers 
ir  •  > i ■  ■  t  i  nJ;.  '  s  n  ful  ■  much  more  intelligent  and  consen 
alive  than  tbe  local  officers,  but  hove  nuich  mnrp  to  lotn  <■ 


i war  and  prestige,  by  an  unsuccessful  Ktrike. 
Lab*.  ra  are  often  charged  witfi  inciting  satisfied" 

workmen  lo  -  id  tbe  charge  Is  true  in  part;  tiny 
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often  do  encourage  fairly  veil  satisfied  men  to  strike 
times  are  good  and  the  prospect  of  winninc  excellent.  But 
w*  too  often  forget  tbr  xtrikm  they  discourage  or  prevent 
when  times  are  hard,  and  workmen  dissatisfied,  ready  tor 
strikes  or  even  violence. 

The  trad*  union  makts  for  tht  regulation,  not  fat 
suppression  of  strike  ij  for  their  encouragement  in 
for  thrir  discouragement  out  of  season;  but  on  Ha  tdUfc 
its  MijrWmv  is  r/w/rrji«i^__If  w*  are  to  nasi  i 
attitude  of  impartiality,  all  these  truths  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. Nearly  forty  years  a*T>,  in  1866,  the  com- 
mittee on  strikes  of  the  great  National  Labor  Unka 
reported  as  its  "deliberate  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
(strikes]  are  productive  of  graal  injury  to  the  laborer 
classes:  that  many  bare  been  injudicious  and  Sll-adritri 
and  the  result  of  impulse  rnthcr  than  of  principle  and 
reason ;  Uutt  those  who  have  been  the  fiercest  in  advors? 
hare  been  the  first  to  advocate  submission."  Aa  late  at 
1680  the  National  Convention  of  the  I 
formally  rrsolved  thai:  "  It  ■  thi*  opinion  of  oar  nnkr 
that  strikes  are,  as  a  rule,  productive  of  more  injury  than 
benefit  to  working  people;  consequently  all  attempts  to 
foment  strikes  will  be  discouraged ."    To-day  all  tha  b 

'  Tbla  ratner  cooiclos  rtat#ro»a(  arfsu  lo  hr  tnrsa  out  St  t«»  flk* 
thai  altbouirb  «tr[k««  arc  mucb  mora  fmjueat  la  Grwit  Rrttaia  aid  tf* 
■i  »ui«  iaau  lu  iii.-  cootloaotsl  conacriaa  af  Bsropi  in  artia*a— 
aiih  ibo  poulblr  .x-rfptloo  of  Deo  mark— labur  owufculfea  aai  »•* 
narhM  MUll  a  bl£a  drcrfc  of  d>T#|opaj*nt.  tb*y  are,  iwrr'tbK**  •> 
oraaitea  la  tb«  two  flwt  aamM  toa»trIe*.  lororJInc  t«  t*w  Ufa***  «♦ 
rar  imtuttnmi  Commit***,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  cxsls.  *h+  aaaoal  aaaaaaraf 
tfrttan  p.-  in  nun  „r  tb#  la4witrUl  popalalWa  U  tbaat  S36  la  S» 
fnliwl  SutSi  .Tit  m  Qrtftl  Ifmala.  IX*  to  me**  ISO  la  Aaatfta.  U» 
Ui  luiy  tad  in  la  Genxmrj. 
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changed,  and  the  Industrial  Ominiftsjnn  mimminfr  up  the 
testimony  of  the  mo*t  prominent  labor  leaders  on  this 
subject  aptly  and  correctly  snys:     "While  the  most  intel- 


Ugnt  and  conservative  labor  leaders  freely  recognise  the 
■xponahvtH  .  .if  '.rrik.-s.  ami  <k-nv  to  tiii»Dj|BJ  liiuii  U 
far  aapdssible  wi&  peaceful  m»  mamlintiflii,  they. 

almost  universally,  nininlain  tliat  worViii^iueu  nain,  fn  the 
long  ran,  far  more  than  they  lose  by  th^jjcneraJ  policy  of 
atrihangJ^-Thia  then  b  the  first  truth :  that  the  strike  of 
the  past  was  for  the  most  part  sporadic,  violent  and  pas- 
sionate, a  resentful  rebellion  against  conditions  regarded 
ns  too  grievouFTo  be  longer  endured,  while  to-day  thg_ 
qtrike  hss  become  a  business  proposition,  a  deliberate 
demand  formulated  wHeTrthc  time  is  ripe,  an  index  of 
prosperity 


The  seetind  trnt.T is  that  this  ealcttlat.injr  rpirul.-ii  ion  lias 
lessened  not  only  tho  violence  bat  oven  the  relative  num- 
ber of  strikes..  In  Table  II.  which  follows,  the  strikes 


ordered  by  labor  ortmnizntinns  ;ire  compared  with  those 
not  orrlercd  \vy  organizations.  Of  the  "organized**  or 
"union"  strikes  there  were  4.358  in  the  five  years  1886- 
1S90.  and  only  4,175  in  the  five  years  1896-1900.  Of  the 
"unorganized' '  or  "non-union"  strikes,  there  were  2,319 
in  the  former  period,  but  2,560  in  the  latter  period.  The 
"uniun"  atrikM  decreased  4  per  ci»nt.;  the  "non-union" 
strikes  increased  10  per  cent.  And  as  our  trade  unions 
*«t  stronger  and  older,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  strike 
will  be  even  more  vigorously  restricted,  besmflB  It  is  the 
nc^v  and  poorly  organized  unions  which  foment  strike*. 
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TABLE  H 

Showing  the  Results  or  Stwke*  Onr>ERED  by  Ona  ani2atio9p 

axdTikhk  Not  Ordered  uv  Ohoasuxations    1881-1900 

Skis 

Htrtka*  or»1*f»Ni  tij  oremni  t»llon» 

Striki                        ■  «!  bf 
*»rx»ril»*'. 

of 
tftUM 

Per  eoDt- 
of  *«ubli»hineati 

Id  wtiich  Birik'ii 

Ku  ui  bet 

ft 
llllHiM 

of  r*Ub!i.«liiii*nLi 

In  vhu'h  »tr1kM 

8oe- 
cecde«l 

Sue- 
partly 

rmicd 
27.9 

Mcai  -I 

n   ted 

l*rtlT 

KilW 

1881  . 

£38 

66.6 

6.6 

M0 

48.9 

8.7 

43.1 

1882  . 

£18 

Aft.  4 

0.6 

84.1 

ISO 

447 

8.7 

61  S 

1883  . 

271 

64,3 

18.4 

17.8 

907 

80  | 

11 

60  7 

1884  . 

230 

65,8 

8.8 

40.0 

904 

|9,| 

0.0 

w 

1885  . 

861 

68.7 

10.0 

284 

20.2 

7  1 

66.7 

1886  . 

760 

R3.fi 

20.5 

46  0 

672 

416 

74 

51.0 

1887  . 

053 

48.4 

7.8 

44.4 

4-^ 

27.0 

7  9 

<K.e 

1888  . 

610 

r>o,2 

6.0 

38.8 

288- 

35.0 

8,0 

66l| 

1889  . 

724 

45.0 

21  4 

83.0 

831 

40  0 

9  8 

1H90  , 

1,306 

54.0 

10.2 

35.8 

526 

80.8 

84 

SI  7 

1801   . 

1.284 

88.fi 

8.1 

58.4 

488 

86.8 

11.7 

51.6 

1803  . 

018 

00.3 

8.8 

51.9 

880 

30  2 

8.3 

0  | 

1893  . 

POO 

53.9 

io.e 

35.2 

m 

2B4 

fl.3 

634 

1KU4   . 

847 

87.8 

13.7 

4U.0 

501 

48.0 

12.1 

43.0 

IM1K1    . 

688 

59.3 

10.1 

30.7 

556 

n  i 

0.2 

636 

1*06    . 

U'.J 

62.5 

6.3 

81.6 

:,.;:; 

80  '.' 

15,1 

H.4 

IK07    . 

.M*i 

50.7 

20.3 

10.8 

482 

80.8 

12.5 

BM 

1808    . 

638 

60.7 

6.9 

01.1 

418 

81.0 

7.6 

!  M  , 

i.US 

76.0 

14.S 

0.6 

681 

80  1 

14.0 

486 

1000  . 
Total. 

1.1*3 

18.1 

2l.fi 
18.6 

30.0 

615 

29.0 

7.0 

6^0 

14.457 

60.0 

83.5 

8,836 

85.6 

9.0 
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Table  II  not  only  emphasizes  the  superior  success  of  the 
•'organized"  strike,  but  it  contains  strong  evidence  of 
rl(;:t  deliberate  regulation  of  Rfriki**  which  has  liueu 
emphasized  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Compare  the 
number  and  result*  of  the  two  clause*  of  strikes  in  the 

irial  depression  which  began  in  1893.  The  labor 
organizations,  realizing  that  conditions  VOTQ  not  auspi- 
cious, steadily  restricted  the  number  of  strikes,  with  the. 
mnilt  that  in  this  period  of  stagnation  the  percentage  of 
successful  strikes  was  actually  higher  than  in  normal 
years  (53.68  per  cent,  during  1893-1897  as  contrasted 

VS6  per  cent,  during  1881-1900).  Among  the 
"unorganized*'  strikes,  however,  the  movement  was 
reversed.  As  times  grew  hard  and  wages  fell,  the  dis- 
content of  thp  unorganized  workman  vented  itself  in  an 
increased  number  of  strikes,  with  the  inevitable  nantt  of 
a  diminution  in  ihr  prnvntriLV  <>f  gill H  Isi fill  .strikes 
32.^2  p«r cant  during  L893-97;  35.56  during  18.si.i900). 
5.  Causes  of  Strikes;  In  Table  III,  which  follows, 
valuable  information  is  givvu  coiieeni'mir  the  cause  of 
strikes,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  various  kinds  of 
strikes.  Among  other  Interesting  dutuf  information  ia 
■JTen  ooocenung  the  ihrrB  spwu-s  of  strikes  npon_yrliick- 

il  Lie  twna  tQ  have  set  the  gealjifjte  disapprobation* 
the  sympathetic  strife,  the  strike  against  the  employment 


I  n  ii  ii.  and  the  strike  to  compel  the  employer 
to  accept  the  union  regulations  regarding  yppr&nttftftqhtp 
and  other  details  of  hia  business.  __Thc  figures  show  that 
tbeae  three  kind*  of  strikes  together  constitute  only  about 
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TABLE  m 

snowiMo  the  Lvadiko  Capbb3  op  Strikes  xwt>  tkr  REsxn.Tsor 
Stkikw  CujkSttiruui  uv  Cauub:  1881-1600 


pssr 

strike) 

Yer  teat. 
of  •«t*bEiihtnf>oU 

Iji  which  strUe« 

Objsot  ok  caves 

menu  j 

8«- 

NNN 

Soe- 

partly 

MM 

For  increase  of  wages 

n  n 

63.77 

17.W 

H  BJ 

For  inercnooof  wageaand  reduc 

1198 

11.16 

IM8 

21.08 

1943 

41  si 

Atfninwt  reduction  of  wag«9  .  .  . 
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8  per  cent,  of  all  strikes  and  that  the  sympathetic  strike 
is  conspicuously  unsuccessful. 

6.  The  Ta'jjuI  Aspectvf  Striken:  Tu  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  this  chapter,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  normal 
atriki   EutoLtci  ft  concerted  termination  of  empkpiM&t, 

am!  syatWUltiq  persuasion  with  the  i>lijro.t  of  kei*piu<:  the 

•tinkers'  places  from  being  tilled,  and  that  in  addition, 
pressure  was  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  em- 
r  by  depriving  him  of  his  customers  or  of  the  raw 
materials  needed  in  his  business.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  naturally  turns,  then,  upon  the  right  of  wege^ 
earners  to  combine  (a)  to  tiuit  work,  (b)  to  ptoket,  and 
ic  :■■■  bi.'ivootu  Beforo  iiiscn.xif.*  tii^o  rights  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  generajjegal  doctrine  which  under- 
Bad  conditions  the  law  upon  all  these  subjects:  thfl 
doctrine  of  conspiracy. 

A  conspiracy  is  an  illegal  combination.  It  may  be  more 
practii-ally  defined  as  a  combination  of  hoe  or  mar*  per- 
ions,  by  coneirtcd  action,  to  accomplish  IMM  unlawful, 
opprt&tivt  or  immoral  action,  or  to  accomplish  tome  pur> 

po$r,   not   in    ifi'lf  VttfawfuL   optprts<it'r   id  \lf    h\j 

unlawful,  oppressive  or  immoral  means.  It  is  evident 
that  adequately  to  diteon  and  expand  this  doctrine  would 
una  in  itself,  hut;  flic  reader  i*  requested  to 
notier-  particularly  the  following  conacquODOOl  and  inter 
prestations  of  the  doctrine,  (a)  It  has  been  interpreted 
rery_  broadly,  so  as  to  condemn  combinations  merely  tn- 
injurc  ptd  .  lo  riolate  public  policy  or  b)  pervert 

h  that   many  actios!  may  become 
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unlawful  when  performed  by  s  combination  of  persons. 
Which,  if  performed  by  an  individual,  would  lead  neither 
to  criminal  indictmeut  nor  to  bMJ  actum.     («)  The  i 
bination  may  be  punished  though  pose  _a_  iwr*r 

aehieyed._  As  was  said  in  the  celebrated  etftt  of  Common- 
weal i h  v  Judd  (2  Mww.  829),  "The  pist.  of  a  wncpimey 
is  the  unlawful  confederacy  to  do  an  unlawful  act  •  •  • 
the  offence  is  complete  when  the  confederacy  is  made;  and 
any  act  done  in  pursuance  of  it  is  no  ronsl.ituml.  purl  irf 
the  offence,  but  merely  an  aggravation  of  it."1  (d) 
Finally,  and  moat  important,  a  combination  is  not  unlaw- 
ful  merely  because  It  contemplate*  orneeeav 
injury  to  some  one.  If  A  and  B  form  a  partnership  and 
■e  uonual  course  of  competitive  business  drive  a  rival 
C  into  bankruptcy,  C  has  no  legal  redress.  He  has  been 
injured  but  not  wronged ;  in  legul  parlance  it  is  damnum 
absque  injuria.  On  the  other  hand  if  A  and  B  combine 
to  bankrupt  C  designedly,  and  commit  acts  vrhiofa,  while 
necessarily  injurious  to  C,  arc  of  no  direct  benefit  to  them- 
selves, they  are  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and  may  be  duly 
punished 

'IV  decisive  factor,  then,  is  the  prcscnccor  absence  of 

malicious  intent.     Cut  it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  . 

liarities  of  the  strike  that  U  in  injurv_m 

someone— thfc.eroploycrjjt_nr,n-iinion  workman  or  a  third 

^party.     The  consequence  is,  that  in  almost  every  strike 


1  ThU    ptirl  of   iLr  dvctrh»«   of  ooooplrtcr   bu   bcttt    rtp«*lt-l  I* 
rVferal  Uw,   ami   «r«opt   for  specially    Maow  «~rlro*i    like  arton.   b*i 
fl«ry.  Ste,  I*  Mlnn**oTa.  Hooili  hafc«ra.  Oklahoma.  Montana  aid  N*« 
■Imcy. 
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about  whose  legality  tii-ic  can  be  any  ruiCAtinn  at  all,  the 
question  finally  sifts  down  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  object 
of  the  strike  Was  the  injury  involved  in  the  MCOflfc- 
plishment  of  an  innocent  ami  laudable  purpose t  Then 
the  Striken  Wmot  hr  rhaiv<l  with  it.  Was  there  no  real 
•<*e,  or  only  u  trivial  one,  beyond  the  intent  to  injure! 
Then  the  eombinat :"M  \>  •  -m ■  a  conspiracy  sod  tho  con- 
spirators may  be  punished  criminally  and  mulcted  in 
damages.  From  these  conditions  we  reach  the  genssJL. 
rvU  that  a  peaceable  strike  is  illegal  or  legal  according  as 
the  injury  it  entails  is  (firttct,  primary  and  tnlcntnntu!,  r 
secondary  and  incidental  to  (he  accomplishment  of  $om$ 


.innocent  end.      ^ 

(a)     Combinations  to    Terminate.    Employment:     At 
the  present  day,  a  eonibinationjo_  quit  work  is  legal  or 
illegal  ICCOrdiag  as  the  further  object  of  the  combination 
i*  gooiT  or~TimT7    Tliis  has  not  alwnv  •  been  Lhfl  Iftw       [o 
England,  ar  least,  durinp  the  life  of  the  oombinati  »n  a- -t  -. 
which    wore  repealed   in   1824,  combinations  of  wage* 
earners  i<>  effect  even  tlie  moat  innocent  and  laudable  ends 
in  of  the  law^and  tho  EnRliaa  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  several  early  American 
rnnm.  notably  those  of  the  RootTaml  Shue  Makers  of  Phila- 
delphia   (1806),    the   Journeymen    (-'ordWSinsW   of   *h«> 
of  New  York  (1810),  and  the  Fittaburjr  Cordwaincrs 
(1915}      Tn  the  first  named  case  the  court  endorsed  The 
tie  in  its  baldest  form :     "A  combination  of 
..ml  UYi  t  rder  Levy  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  "may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  point 
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of  view ;  one  »  to  benefit  themselves,  tbe  other  is  to  injur* 
thorn  who  do  not  join  their  society.  TAe  rule  of  fa*  cos- 
dtmns  both."1  The  jury  found  tbe  strikers  "guilty  of  » 
combination  to  raise  their  waiTcs,"  and  they  were  fine* 
*S  each  together  with  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

The  American  courts  soon  righted  themselves,  however, 
and  in  a  scries  of  case*,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  per 
hups  k  Coramonwcmlth  tv_jfunt  (4  Met  calf,  111),  and  the 
most  decisive  that  of  Master  Stevedores'  AssooiatiooJ!, 
Walah  (2Daly,  1>.  fully  e&tabliahed  the  right  of  wag. 
earner*  to  tptit  work  for  the  purpoa*  of  improving  ihr 
conditions  of  their  employment.  And  than  may  now  \* 
accepted  as  the  feceral  rule.  On  the  other  band,  h  can- 
not bo  empbasiasd  too  atronriy  that  no  such  thing  at  a 
Central  ri*ht  to  «.uit  work  has  been  established 
thine  depends  upon  the  object  for  which  the  emptorm 
fPit\wriE.  If  tbe  object  be  to  Increase  wage*,  rods** 
hears,  prevetit  the  practice  of  working  over  time,  or  any 
other  and  which  the  eonrt  regards  as  Inritwaatr,  the  oonv 
bmatxw  is  le*ral  This  legality  will  be  asarrted  even  fa 
such  oases  aa  strikes  on  a  railroad  is  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  where  notions  calewsated  to  embarrass,  this  oraeer 
of  the  eonrt  are  judced  with  rrent  sersrrty,  and  are  IiWt 
to  be  ptmished  as  conteaopt  of  enwrt  Per  co»tr*.  if  thfl 
Pa^ai*>rnl  tWrTf  be  to  harasa_ar  eabarra»_the_  reneis*  r. 
tran  Uawayh  the  strftcrs  hone  in  »Tsne_racnc-nfld  imWfr 
ftite  wa^uhfanatdy  to profit  by  their 
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tion  will  he  illegal.  Amontf  the  other  objects  which  grill 
taint  a  ion  to  quit  work  and  render  the  partici- 

pants liable  to  criminal  indiotHtCOt  or  civil  action  arc: 
hindrance  and  delay  of  the  t.'nited  Static  mail,  persuasion 
of  others  to  obstruct  the  mails  or  interstate  comm.-r,-.. 
Itenerall  .     ■  ment  or  coercion  of  one  person  to  boycott 

another,  the  coercion  of  the  public  generally  to  adopt 
certain  measures,  and  probably  fhc  violationof  labor  605- 
tractsT  Itbailn  moat  of  these  cases 

"th*  combiners  hope  to  benefit  themselves  ultimately.  But 
if  in  the  chain  of  intermediate  means  there  tfl  un  illegal 
act  Ktieh  as  intimfiistion  of  ■  "sfiab/1  or  if  the  nltinniie. 
benefit  is  remote,  trivial  or  indefinite,  whilajhe  injury  is 
the  immediate  object  sought,  the  combination  beeomea 

1 1  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  intuit  in 
malicious  or  not,  and  in  deciding  difficult  cases  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  "insufficient  interest  "  Speflldng 
generally,  people  must  have  a  plain  and  import; -w  mt< v  i 
at  stak.  will  no*  be  permitted  to  interrupt  with 

impunity  thfl  business  of  the  I'mployer  and  the  truffle  of 
the  public.  Tho  legality  cX^kree_impoitant  kinds  of 
strikesb  usually  flrterminqnM.-.  thin  test  of  Mifficicnl 
nsct.  (ai  The  sympathetic:  strike  v  practically 
always  illepil,  the  courts  holding  that  the  workmen  in 
one  establishment  haw  no  such  interest  En  the  ■access  of 
the  strike  in  another  establishment,  as  to  warrant  them  in 
involving  their  own  employer  and  the  public  in  the  losses 
and  discomforts  of  a  new  strike,     (b)  Strikes  to  »•<■  trs 
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the  discharge  or  prevent  Unemployment,  of  m 
workmen;  and    ir)   the   intprferenc  \x\t\t* 

usually  trade  union  officials,  in  instigating  and  direct 
strikes  in  establishments  in  which  they 
have  also  in  the  past  usually  been  decliircd  illegal.  The 
reasoning  of  the  courts  in  these  MM  ••ems  to  he  that  the 
strikers  or  the  trade  union  officials  hare  so  little  to  gain 
by  the  success  of  the  strike  that  their  aftjons  in  indicting 
the  injuriivi  consequent  upon  the  strike  must  be  construed 
nsprr.luiiinuiiitly  innlicioiis.  In  nil  th«M  claxxrsof  ca«aB 
larffp  majority  of  the  decisions  are  rulventr,  hut  there  are 
several  strong  decisions  in  the  opposite  direction, 
ticularly  in  KoV  Jenay  and  New  York.1 

The  difficult  ease  of  the  strike  against  the  employment 
of  non-union  men  is  discussed  at  length  on  page  205.  At 
this  print  Um  writer  can  only  word  his  strong  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  that  when  a  walking  delegate  or  a  onion 
organiier  goes  into  a  factory  or  mine,  and  persuades  the 
1'inpl  .<,•>>*  toMriki*.  he  is  niwmnrily  without  mil  intranet, 
and  |  k'iotis  inu»rfer*ne*\     Doubtlm  there  are 

ewnra  in  which  the  object  of  the  walking  delegate  is  simple 
Haokitia.il      nut  in  the  great  majority  of  instance*  hi* 

•  "w  r*tlkwHrtr  !•«**  Fataar"*  a*rbb>.  ta  Xtttoa.l  rrXwflra  A> 

a-.W II  "i«.  a  \   IV  BfP.  W).     HtblirufHvukiMtMt 

it.  h'^m  ft!  *«•  in«W  ubIom  aay  Mrta*  t»  a*<«t*  iba  dlattarta  * 

MMfth-ra   •/  tulMr  nIh;  hat   — Hiqnint  dwaalcea  of  rt*  asajatfem 

uM     f  Vrw  r*rt  ■*»*  o*4»  It  plat*  flat  th* 

i  i  Dai  fiikM  to  a»rar#  tt>»  rfivkane*  "f  do*  ankm  mm  it* 

*i»«*.     <***  ia#  ttetttoa  hi  Beatlte  r.  Calam. 

m  ■■■■  '  •■  ■■  •**«■  «/  taaar.  J«»».  teca.  pp-  i**  i 

•*«U  mm  *f  Br4— *  v.   XUcbetl    ibe  a>iO*N 
-a*  a*k*  *«t*  *  rtrt*  to  itrfk*  la  attStr  to  ir«f« 
I  a»»»a«»  +t  <t**Ufcw  nhc  *a»  tally  4*nft«4.     !**«♦■ 
•  •/  LaWr.  X*  li.  pa,  iSO  U4  > 
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work  is  perfectly  legitimate^  If  ho  be  an  i  the 

union  to  which  these  employees  belong,  he  is  men 
what  he  !i  elected  or  appointed  to  do,  namely,  watch  out 
to  ditto v  u  they  can  hotter  their  oonditiona  and 

direct  thctnjn  the  method  of  bciici mi -nt,  He  is  no  more 
guilty  of  malicious  interference  than  in  the  oonnsal  of  a 
great  company  when  ho  advises  the  directorate  to  reduce 
expenses   by    introducing   lalwr-siivini:    maehinery   or   a 

cbrapor  grade  i>f  labor     On  the  other  band,  if  be  be  an 

organize:  d  in   persuading  n on  union  employees 

to  enter  the  union. and  demand  union  terms,  he  has  an 

eren  more  vital  hiteresl  nt  slak**.    Jus!  ;is  a  . . 

cannot  long  endure  half  slave  and  half  free,  to  'here  can- 
not permanently  exist  in  the  isamc  place  and  occupation  a 
h|gher_and  a  lowpr  rata  of  ya^flpg  for  the  game  work  :  and 
the  trade  anion  which  has  secured  the  higher  rate,  must 
induce   the   non-union  competitor*   In  demand    1  li«-   -  nn" 

terms,  or  itself  Ive   for I   bark  to  the  |01P*T   level.     The 

onion  official  who  persuade*  non-tinim  leirmnd 

union  terms,  is,  in  his  own  belief*  inducing  them  not  osdjj 
to  bettor  their  own  condition,  but.  to  cease  Injuring  The 
trade  unionists  whom  ho  represents.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  decision  of  tlie  court  in  these  delicate  QVtttiQ&l  of 
-it  and  interest  will  be  decided  by  The  political  ee.m- 
omy  of  the  court.  If  the  judge  believes  that  the  working 
man  cannot  substantially  improve  his  erudition  without 
making  positive  efforts  to  improve  it.  that  "if  the  wage- 
earner  does  not  pursue  nil  interest,  he  \o<-  •  hn  nnviva\'r 

ulil  iUMpiii'M'c  in  tin*  iiietiu..!-  ..f  eniubimitioii 


■p  to  thr  present  time  hare  been  lie 
vvxb  las  nbono^  classes  oare 
derised  to  mprarc  ta*ir  cuoditioo. 

( «  |  Stmt*u  Jjaw  on  Striken  Up  to  this  point  we  hawj 
been  spesiina;  at  if  there  were  do  statute  lav  on  strike*, 
bat  thia  is  mot  strictly  true;  shoot  fifteen  states  haie 
sfatntrs  Bwdifyjas;  UwLflld  law  of  enuspiraer,  specifically 
conferring  on  the  laborer  the  rijgfat  *»  <MWwh5,ie  to  rsiat 
wacos.  or  to  indue*  by  peaceable  means,  any  person  to 
accept  or  go  it  any  esspioyroent  The  Pennsylvania 
statate  anthommg  workmen,  imt'r  alia,  to  combine  to 


quit  work  wheoeTer  the  continued  labor  by  them  would  bt 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  onion;  the  New  Jersey 
Texas,  sod  Colorado  statatea  permitting  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  others  to  strike  or  quit  work; 
and  the  Marvland  and  California  statutes  declaring  that 
no  combination  to  do  any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dix-jHitr  «W1  be  indicted  as  a  ootwpirnoy,  if  Mich  net  com- 
mitted  by  oiw  person  would  not  bo  punishable  as  as 
offence,  bare  all  wrought  important  modifications  of  the 
law,  and  might  profitably  be  endorsed  by  the  laboring 
classes  in  other  states.  But  v;th  these  exceptions  tha 
statutes  do  not  nppror  substantially  to  have  altered 
oommon  law,  particularly  as  regards  the  civil  liability  of 


Throe  federal  statutes, ho werer,  are  of  great  importance: 
:.fl9JTof  the  Revised  Rtntuti-M  uhieh  pcnaliTi* 
kruwlnif  mi  I  wilful  obstruction  of  the  passags 

tenth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ad 
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whicl.  m  ikes  it  a  m '•  demeanor  to  interfere  with  Interstate 
transportation;  and  the  finj  section  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Art  of  1890  which  declares  illegal  i-vrn  rnmhiii'ilion  1-1 
mftruini  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  stat<*<i 

or  with  foreign  najjfina 

No  one  can  state  at  the  praam!  timeOhe_exact  effect  of 
these  statutes  upon^the  legality  of  In1  inations. 

In  a  number  at  exceedingly  important  cases  the  court* 
hsvr  spoken  a*  If  any  rimihiriatiim  of  WBgMUlMH  wliirh 
contemplates  or  necessarily  involves  obstruction  of  the 
maiU,  interference  with  transportation  between  the  states 
or  rrxlraiiil  of  Interstate  commtfrcf.  is  ipso  facto  illegal. 
Yet  in  what  is  probably  the  most  important  I'Vdcral  ciise 
on   this  particular  topic,  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 

il    thai    I'liipliivri-v  I'm n    liof    lit'    |in-vi-:i1i'i]    from    quit* 

ting  work  or  from  advising  others  to  quit;,  even  though 
th-rir  action  restrains  commerce  and  interferes  with  trons- 
pnrUt  raen  the  states.1     As  a  consrijuence  we. 

in  a  condition  of  very  demoralizing  uncertainty^ 

(6)  Picketing:  The  second  fundamental  question 
Involved  in  the  strike  concerns  the  right  of  strikers  to 
persuade  other  workmen  not  to  accept  employment  with 
th<-  employer  involved.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by 
Atrola  who  arc  stationed  about  tin-  works  of  the 
emplo  to  intercept  "strike breal    n  '    and-p«r— - 

s-rfade  them  not  to  take  the  places  vacated  by  the  strikers. 

Th<'  Ian  upon  picketing  can  !«■  stated  in  a  few  words. 
The  theoretical  right  of  strikers  peaceably  to  persuade 


u  r.  Oftfce*  03  Fed.  Ikp..  p.  810. 
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competing  workmen  not  to  talec  their  plflCta,  has  been  ft 
established.  Nevertheless  the  American  cues  b 
actual  picketing  has  been  lUMtSQnad  or  permitted  can  be 
numbered,  bo  to  speak,  on  the  fagm  of  one  hand.  Ts« 
explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  scorns  to  he  generally  admitted  thut  striker*  have  such  b 
supreme  interest  in  prtn-entin*:  the  tilling  of  their  placet, 
that  they  are  i  ■    i  i  ably  persuading  others  not_ 

to  "scab,"  even  though  such  persuasion  contains  fl  "^t 
plain  '.  li.'tnent_of_bttycott.  On  tho  other  hand  this  ptr 
suasion  must  not  contain  the  slightest  element  of  intimidfr 
tion  or  interferonfieybecaiist?  the  moment  it  does  so  it 
becomes  an  action  forcibly  to  prevent  a  workman  from 
getting  or  keeping  a  "job."  Now  il  to  happens  that  tiff 
strike-breaker  or  "blackleg"  is  seldom  willing  to  dbcofl 
the  proprieties j>f  his  action  with  tli  Mn!,.  tsorenjemin 
towards  them  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  the  liveliest 
fear  and  apprehension.  To  persuade  him  you  mot 
detain  him  against  his  wiH,  and  to  detain  bun  by  force 
constitutes  coercion  or  intimidation.     Am!  this  l*ops  far  to 

fipSS   why  airnofll    every  ileeisirm  OB   the  subject   ififeV 

the  abstract  right  and  condemns  the  actual  practice  of 
picketing. 

(e)     Boycotting:  ,When  picketing  and  tho  concert*! 
cessation  of  employment  fail  to  win  a  strike^  resort  isoftf* 
had  to  the  laiycott.     Thr  buy  rotten*  usrd  in  nux?> 
disputes,  may  be  defined  a*_a  combination  to  susptni 
cfraJJQM  nVr<  nvothi 
others  to  suspend  dealings,  in  orxUr  to  force  this  party  U 
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conpiy  with  nomr  drmanrU  or  to  punish  him  for  non- 
compl\anr>  i„  fht  past.  At  the  present  time  four  distinct 
varieties  of  boycott  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  j»ri- 
mary  boycott:  a  simple  combination  of  persons  to  suspend 
dealing  WlUi  a  party  nlmoxious  to  them,  involving  no 
DDp1  t<>  coerce  third  persons  to  suspend  dealings  also. 
Vh,    compound  boycott,  in  which  such  an  efforLto 


coerce  third  parties  to.  participate  is  made.  ThiaJs  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  boycott.  (8)  Thejair  list  or  union 
label,  placed,  respect  ivcly^Jp  establishments  manned  or 
upon  jooja_  ni;uiiir.i«-tiired  hy  union  labor  solely  and 
designed  to  confine  the  patronage  of  trade  unionists  To 
en  plovers  who  accept  the  union  scale  and  conditions  of 
labor.  This  h  aCt.su  spoken  nf  as  the  legal  or  negative 
boycott  (4)  Thg  unfair  list,  published  in  most  trad© 
onion  journals  and  cxmtajnmg,thg_nameg  of  firms  and 
employers  whojiayo  offendetLllie-Uiiioas.  and  with  whom 


trad*  unionists  are  exhorted  to  have  no  business  dealings^ 


cither  of  purchase  or  of  sale,  director  indirect.  Employ- 
ers branded  "unfair*1  by  one  labor  organization  are  fre- 
quently placed  on  the  unfair  lists  of  other  organizations 
"by  courtesy,"  and  when  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Ifcnt  endorsee  the  boycott  of  an  affiliated  union,  the 

excommunication  is  transmitted  to  a  membership  approxi- 
mating two  millions. 

So  much  for  rim  fads  about  the  boycott.     With  respect 
to  the  law.  it  nay  'y  said  that  the  legality  of  the. 

union  lal*d  has  been  firmly  and  finally  esUhlixhrjj  that 
nothing  authoritative  can  be  said  about  the  legality  of  the 
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unfair  list1  as  it  haa  bees  brought  before  a  court  for  tl 
first  time,  so  far  &s  the  writer  know  s.  in  a  case  which  is 
still  pending;  that  the  legality  of  the  primary  boycott. 
which  seldom  occurs,  is  doubtful ;  while  the  compound 

boycott  w  almost  always  and  everywhere  illegal, Ii 

nois,  Alabama  and  Colorado  there  are  statutes  prohibitier. 
the  boycott,  to  nomine,  and  in  Maryland,  Montana  and 
California,  laws  apparently  legal bfag  peaceable  boycotts 
exist,  while  about  twenty-fire  other  state*  have  statutes 
against  intcrfrrencc  and  intimidation  which  do  little 
more  than  dacJsrfl  thecotmn<  n  l.iw 

The  essence  of  the  boycott  is  the  intent  to  injur*..   This 
injury  may  beinflieted  for  mere  rerenge.  or  it  may  bs 
inflicted  with  the  ultimate  purpose*  of  ftQCOii 
moat  laudajflp  and  desirable  improvement  in  the  eoodv 
lions  of  fiuj  »  But  in  either  case,  say  the  courts, 

the  primary  object  is  injury,  the  Intent  ctina*qu«nti> 
malicious,  an<l  the  combination  in  turn  illegal.     A  vmi 
of  other  reasons  arc  advanced  by  the  courts  F  -i  .  *n 
the  boycott   EUegal      Many  of  them  srvm  to  the  writer 
sup.  i  t!n  -ii  ,  llluirieal,  and  in  plain  conflict  v. 
liberal  laws  on  striken.'     But  the  doctrine  of  malicious 


*Tb«  ottfftlr  Hit.  picketing,  the  hln.-kll«t  ia-»  ill  form*  *t  tb*  Uf- 
cott  bar*  b#*o  made  Illegal  1ft  Alabama  b/  a  rweot  law.     <  Art*  ot  19S1 

*  For  ocaaplti  tho  doetrin*  that  It   U  unlawful  to  lnt«rf#r»  wlUi  try 
on«  In  th«  law  1>  I  ,  r  hW  lm*ln<><«    h  rlnrlrlw  •m--ffl  lnr»pnV 

tl»o  Uw  m  8T#v  Hampatiln  imb.  Bt»t„  20&  12),  and  <Kh»r  bun*. 
Kvtj  not  nf  a  SuMinvn  Arm  wmVh  Iniurcn  a  conuKtltor.  «n.l  cartalato 
»r#ry  Hrfta   Inttrferta  with  nomi*  dm  1i»  Uia  lawful  ajf  kkt 

lallTliSSS      Thla  iturirlaa  wat  noit  aevtrely  arrat«ij<aJ  br  Chatf  J 
l'arkrr  In  ibr  can  of  Natlwuat  I'rvltcllvc  Aaaoclatloa  t\  Cuuntss 
M    I    Itcp,  300). 
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intent  is  open  to  none  of  these  objections  and  mny  rtand 
alone  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  illegality  of  boy- 
cott*.   The  writer  vriahca  to  mprew  no  opinion  about  the 

rml    wwlom    or    fundamental    justice   of    i.his    doctrine. 

Absolute,  justice  my  indeed  deeret  that  emtio  forms  of 
the  combination  to  Injun-  should  be  tolerated  or  even 
encouraged.  But  ihia  at  present  is  not,  in  most  of  the 
United  States  at  least,  thu  law  of  the  land.      / 

!  he  *:roplr   dfotuia  that  the  ordinary  Imvmft   i*  now 
illegal  must  be  tiilci-n  in  connection  with   the   f->ll  iv 
modifications:    (a)   Many   of   the   most  eminent   legal 
authorities  affirm  that  the  primary  boycott  is  perfectly 

legal.      Siii-Ii    thivvuU-    i-rn-r-Iy.    ;f    ever.    DOOM1.       NSTBTthfr 

lcae,  in  the  cases  nearest  approximating  primary  bojOi 

o  combinations  have  been  deemed  illegal  enou^l  to 
justify  injunctions  '  \b)  Bat  the  legality  of  trade  boy- 
cotts—boycotts  by  one  croup  of  employers  directed 
atr.»i:;-t  Brother  employer  or  poop  el  amplqyen*-  boa 
been  ifinned  m  ^-veral  important  eases  though  denied  in 
r».  (c)  In  a  Few  recent  cases  the  I  '^nlity  of  com- 
pound  boycotts  has  been_fuil>: -sustained,  and  thaae  onuea 
may  represent  the  latest  trend  of  legal  doctrine.     The 


controversy  cannot  be  thrashed  out  lure,  but  the  render  ll 
adviwed  to  reed  ihr  opinion  of  thr  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri in  the  CAM  of  Marx  and  Ilass  Jeans  Clothing  Ca 
atson  '\  al.J 


'  St*  Birr  R  Emm  TrnSm  CoDSdl,  BO  At!.  H<T».  ski  :  Hurt  llnpkln*  r. 
OlI*y  K»«*#  r.i..  «  Kr<J,  Rep.,  RI2. 

•eT  8.  W.  Rtp.,  381.  Tlio  Manual  ti«tnr«  i»r  tfil*  drrlalLin  tuny  h# 
fMsd  raDTraUnily  lo  /fu/Irffn  wf  thr  Detriment  <■/  Labor,  No,  4*.  pp. 
I3T2W. 
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7.    TheBlackli.fi:     The  evOpoesibflitfc*  of  the  boycott 
appear  irunct  plainly  when  we  consider  the  boycott  some* 


times;  maintained  by  employers  against  the  employment  of 
workmen  who  hnvc  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  actr 
in  strikes  or  in  the  organisation  of  new  iinion*.     Th* 
form  of  boycotting  is  usually  called  "bladdigtiog."  and 
ill-  attitude  of  worirfngmeo  inwards  it.  is  well  expressed 

by  the atetemeBt of  tbo  fncluKtrinl  (TiminiNKinii  that  "wit- 
nesses representing  labor  without  exosjptSon  dOMnnoi  tbe 
blaeklNi  a-  unjust."  The  Industrial  Commission,  oral 
tatirf   I  he  writer  of  I  he  admirable  chapter  on  "Labor" 

I  mat  Iff  port,  maintainsthnt  the  ordinary  rffrvt  of  the 
blacklist  is  immensely  "more  injurious  to  the  men  con- 
cerned than  a  boycott,  which  is  the  counter  weapon  to  the 
blttcWist^  could  he  to  an  employer  B*rt  notwithstand- 
ing thin  statement  the  Un  things  an*  iu  principle  iden- 
tieal  and  ahould  be  treated  alike. 

About    twority-seVrn    states    at    the    present    writ  IDS? 
(1904  )   have  laws  which  either  prohibit,  or  might  he 


"W*« 


I  to  prohibit,  blacklisting  but  these  laws  are  di 
to  enforce  because  of  the  secrecy  with  which  a  few  p  > 
fill  employers  may  combine  against  an  nbrn 
man.     W  !i  laws  hnposo  positive  duties  upon  the 

employer  ami  attempt  to  compel  him  to  fnraUfa  a  written 
statement  of  the  cause  of  disehnrg*.  they  are  probably 
unconstitutional ;  but  most  of  these  laws  simply  prob 
tbs  '•iiiulation  of  blacklist*,  or  wilful  attempts  and  non> 
binationa  to  prevent  persons  from  obtaining  employment, 
and  in  this  form  they  are  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
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general  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  majority  of  courts  on 
strikes  and  boycotts.  But  then*  an- a  few  deeNiomi  of  an 
opposite  tenor,  and  a  Missouri  court  nan  recently  refused 
to  issue  an  injunction  ngainM  thi*  maintenance  of  n  black- 
list 1'  item  I'liion  Telegraph  Company.1 

Wry  recently  some  of  the  more  radical  employes1 

associations  have  -1  vise  I  what  may  be  calh?d_a  negative 

'tackled ._  M  -mlicrM  nf  thi'  ussneintian  irnil  to  th«  local 

headquarter*  n   description   of   each   workman   in    I 

employ,  and  when  a  man  is  discharged,  a  statement  of  the 

uon  is  forwarded  to  the  secretary  who  enters  this  and 

ras  ■  I    relevant  information  which   he   mar 

.  ii      In  this  way  u  history  and 

•y  workman  in  Mm-  U\iljt\   w  •• [u\oi\ 

particular  intfu ■■■••.  in  f|ueation.    Other  members 
aaaociuli't  :  to  put  on  extra  hands  m  ml 

for  n   list   of  rli^'ihlflS    or  " 

ted  character  of  any  applicant  for 

u  employed  in  the  saint-  town  :  ami 

ii  la  thus  enabled  to  weed  out  troubles. ame 

•v  simply  refusing  to  nrimiifn'iHl  thorn,  or  by 

■»luil    is   known   nf   rhi-if    past  careers. 

i  may  be  sbused,  it 

perfectly  legal  and  beyond  the  reach  of 

pi  tally  similar  to  the 

blacklist,  or  "white- 
j<n)serkuot  kn.  v.m 

tft  p.  202. 
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But  it  is  "  generally  balimd,"  as  tbc  Industrial 
mission  express  it.  "that  the  more  formal  sod  dirrct 
method*  of  blacklisting  have  largely  disappeared." 

8.     Criticism  of  the  Law:     h  i;.  :ly  impossible 

to  lay  down  sample  general  rules  f-»r  deciding  what  «»«■ 
and  does  not  constitute  malice.  As  Lord  MacXaugMan 
said  with  blunt  honesty  in  the  famous  case  of  Allen  r. 
Flood  "Sometimes  I  Pftttardootn1  \vhrlh<;r  I  V/aitt  under- 
stand that  unhappy  expression  [maliciously]  mywMf." 
The  result  is  that  our  con  ons  aro  nbnnM  hope- 

li-sslv  ninllirliii'-r.  tlie  slMtus  of  the  _1r*  ragiif,  and  hl-T 

.•:-.•  m   :•  ,  I  ions   lil:uii"l.--:r.    ivi).  -mi  it    I  li    "hilt    lli-->    DUUsBll 

can  not  law  fuljy  do  in  labor  dispute*.    "Tbc  law  on  this 

IvboW  subject,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  Stephenson  in  a 

:t  oiae,  "is  to  a  large  extent  unsettled,  and  inrolred 

in  dispute  and  difference  of  opinion  anion*  judges  and 

tagtt-vritera."1 

That  this  reproach  of  uncertainty  may  justly  1*  aimed 
at  the  axfstfafl  law.  no  one  denies.  But  two  further 
criticism*,  not  so  plainly  juatifhiMi'.  nre  also  based  upon 
the  necessity,  inherent  in  thr  existing  law,  of  making  th» 
difficult  diagnosis  of  intent  Whether  the  intent  he 
malicious  or  not,  say  the  first  group  of  critics,  is  or  should 
be  entirely  inunat-nul  i  acts  arc  cither  actionable  or  per- 


= 


1  AtMot  et  o\   r.  r\*uh*T  Co   ri  «' .  SB  Ml.  Rip.,  101*.     U  lUf 

%  Ubcr  orrtnititlou  itled  to  Kvur«  nu  tit  Junction  pr«<r*mln*  fW 

'•t  an  employr*'  sswilsllisi  tfW   tBlsrCMtas  hr  laittdldatka. 

or  rlolrar*  with  a  «y»t«ia  of  p*»r«M»!*  U>4  lawful  pt<fc«tlas  whl^h  t%4 

fc»bnr  orrttfiliNttOft  »••  mulntnlnlnff.      The  T*art*r  la  ItRMfftf  adrl»«d  to 

mi  f»iw  uo«r  int*r#*!inc  SsHston  wnirti  mm  Em  found  Is  "••'(•'*•  •/ 

tA.-  N      ftj  ftvr<M  *r  /«*r    for   Uarrb.   l'JO«     ppL    SSf  SSSv 
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missilde,  unlawful  or  lawful ;  there  is  no  middle  ground, 
and   no  act  ahould  bo  Jnterproied  aa-unlawful   merely 
because  it  is  performed  v..ih  malice.     The  mtdiu!  trroup_ 
■©ferities  acquiesce,  however,   in  thn  noccasity  of_jular* 
preting  the  intent,  but  complain  that  the  courts,  owing 
to  the  training,  soeial  affiliations  mid  Dnconsrinus  \>->- 
dileotions  of  our  judges,  are  proue  to  fjnd^jaajjc'*  wwam* 
there  ia  no  malice^  and  frequently  fail  to  ew  Bl4  direct 
and  legitimate  intent!  of  eomhininu  vw>rk:m-n  \*  ln-n  thi-\ 
have  such  an  interest,1 

On  the  surface  everything  seems  to  favor  the  elimina- 
tion of  i  !n-  eousiilerntimi  of  motive,  the  elusive,  evanc- 
will-o-tlro-wisp  that  ha«  brought  our  law  into  fQdl  con- 
fusion. Further  eonsideration.  lio\vc\er.  forced  the  writer 
to  cxirielu-K  noi  only  I  lint  such  elimination  is  impossililr, 
but    that    with    tU   increasing  complexity   of   industrial 


relations  an<l  the  growing  power  of  one  social  croup  to 
injure  both  nxrietg  generally  and  eompeiin*;  ermipH  in 
particular,  the  law  will  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon   thr  interpretation  of  motive.     The  necessary  con- 


sequences of  Ihe  «'liininaiion  of  Hie  consideration  of  intent. 
condemn  the  proposition  altogether,     li  would  legalize  st 

once  Bwsympathcticjrtnki-,  tin,  rumo/mml  ln\veol1  ami  the 
blacklist. With  one  and  the  same  edict  we  should  author- 
ize Mr.  Gompers  !o  turn  his  two  million  workmen  to  the 

1  Tb«  roidtf  «llt  fliwi  nbtc  prvawntflllon  of  lli*  Ortt  line  of  erltlelim 
in  Um  •  'i  quoted  pni»er  hy  TroiliJent  Goo  per*  jmhlUhwl  In  Kmatr  JftMS> 
mrni  .Vu.  ipo.  Mill  Coacr«M  1*1  ItMlOO  ;  and  la  The  Iamd  of  Trade  anil 
Labor  OWHftfMffCHM  bj  F.  H.  Cooke.  An  ndmtrahlf  ^xpnulrlon  of  ih» 
•word  kind  »r  crUletatn  mnj  ba  found  In  llic  f*#r*fM#fMi  to  tht  $96$ 
Kdtion  of  JniIu4tftol  Dfmoor*  p  by  BttBfl?  nod  UtntxUo  Webb. 
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ilctnirtion  of  any  firm  which  refused  to  particip* 
his  boycotts,  and  encourage  Mr.  Parry  to  suppress  by  a 
emtic  blacklist  among  the  3,500  large  firms  of  the 
National  Association  of  ManiifMi-iiinrv,  every  labor,  li-aulcr 
who  off  ended  him.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  (: 
1706)  one  Ilickeriugill  amused  himself  by  Brine  a  tfuncm 
hie  own  property  to  keep  ducks  my  from  the  decoy  pond 
of  his  neighbor  Kcchle.  The  court  ln-id,1  and  held  rightly, 
that  though  Ilickeriugill  had  a  lawful  right  to  fire  a  gun 
on  his  own  property  in  order  to  kill  ducks  for  his  own  on 
or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  pUM  tut  ordinarily 
find,  hv  bad  no  right  to  firs  the  gun  merely  and  mail- 
eioimly  u*  ■  'lilc*  .-if  possible  ducks.     No  one  ran 

doubt  the  common  justice  of  the  decision.    And  as  tic 
wKu'al  stroctara  gets  mora  complex,  neighboGi  m 
l'uii:  louder,  and  ducks  rarer,  tin*  importance  of  the 
will  grow,  and  the  necessity  for  judging  it  become 
imperative.     Reform  will  gome  through  ew\> 
ignoring,  the  importauee  of  the  motive. 

But  all  this  presumes  on  the  part  of  our  opurM 
knawkdgs  of  trade  unions,  wagc<  awl  the  hixtory 
than  thoy  havo  heretofore  anpjjL  [n  other  words,  tbf 
writer  believes  that  there  Is  aome  junti'-  in  h  lictoi 
which  charges  our  courts  with  discovering  malice  when 
ih.  n  ll  DO  malice,  and  fading  to  discover  a  legitimate 
bterost  where-  there  is  one.  Take  the  extreme  case  of  * 
strike  tosaenreth*  discharge  of  a  "scab." 
condemned  on  the  ground  that  the  primary  object  is  to 


1  llltktrtnjlli  i.  K'rblr,  II   IU*L,  674. 
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injure  the  non-union  man.  On  the  contrary  this  is 
usually  a  m  d   incidental  tnotire.    The  real 

t  is  In  J  ire  vent  a  breach  nf  those  common  rules  upon 
which  the  maintenance  nf  trade  unionism  t!i*pi-iu1^  In 
•i I  ■  ■•tiiurics  the  laboring  population  has  risen 
from  a  condition  of  serfdom  Ion  slate  nf  political  freedom. 
In  this  struggle  for  Bfflllflffnta  e.pmlity,  the  victories  have 
b<vn  won  by  the  waffc-earnera  themselves.  When  they 
•  Hi]  not  pursue  their  intere*!  they  losl  their  inleresl 
When  they  forgot  to  demand  their  full  reward,  they  failed 
to  receive  their  full  reward.  They  had  occasional  eneour- 
aurtricut  and  even  an  occasional  leader  from  thi  employ- 
ing claws,  but  in  the  main  they  foneht  their  way  against 
the  opposition  and  not  with  the  assistance  of  their 
employers.  Their  weapons  were  the  strike  and  the  trade 
union  When  I  he  ponderous  machinery  of  supply  and 
demand  was  ready  to  give  them  n  lift,  its  Estttb  lad 
initial  friction  had  to  be  UVVNOUU  with  I  atrikfl  Winn 
it  had  begrun  to  thrust  wages  down,  it  was  prevented  from 
entirely  degrading  the  wage-earner  by  the  trade  union. 
Alwayx  and  BVBIJHhert  the  salvation  of  the  yqrf 
classes  has  been  collective  action ;  and  while  the  wage  sy«. 
tein  remains,  their  progress  will  continue  to  be  dependent 

upon  collective  action.     Every  man  outside  of  tie in- 

bination  weakens  the  combination.  Kioe  out  of  ten  non- 
unioniats  who  receive  as  much  as  the  union  rate,  may 
jislly  be  regarded  as  parasites  upon  the  world  of  organ- 
ized labor,  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown,  sharing  the 
rewards  but  not  the  burdens  of  combination.     And  every 
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non  unionist  who  aooepta  less  than  tho  union  rate  m*k«a 
tlu-  latter  more  difficult  to  maintain;  for  ao  far  as  w. 
determine  it.  is  not  the  strongest,  nor  the  average,  btit  ibe_ 
weakest  and  neediest  laborer  who  exercises  the  meat 
itiihu-mx-  'n  l«  tennining  the  rate  of  wagea.  II  then 
things  are  true,  who  can  deny  the  immediate  intervrt  if 
trade  unionists  in  preventing  the  employment  of  competi- 
tors who  refuse  to  ODter  the  union,  ami  who  ii  nt  upon 
exercising  thdr  right  of  inflicting  damum  absque  injur* 
by  lowering  tho  rate  of  wages  in  general  T 

9.  Strikes  and  the  Public  Welfare:  Iu  concluding 
this  discussion,  it  h  desirable  to  adduce  certain  additional 
evidence  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  which  will  o-'^Lst  the 
reader  in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  tho  proper  i 
tnde  of  the  disinterested  eitizm  towards  the  strike 
boycott: 

{ n )     Dues    the    strike    pay    the    workinyni>m  * 
answer  of  the  ablest  and  most  con- 1  labor  leader* 

is  thatJt  does,  and  they  may  be  supposed  to  know  their 
business.  The  strike,  they  point  out,  oftefl  tflratni  Mb 
employers  and  employees  from  a  dangerous  rut  tad 
facilitate  thi  adoption  of  mun  •■i!i-,i.-;jt  methods  of  work 
and  production.  Again,  (he  morale  oj 
the  feeling  of  solidarity,  is  immeasurably  stin 
believe,  by  the  common  conflict  and  the  common  *acrifi<si 
demanded  hi  this  conflict.  ''It  I*  difficult  to  overestinels 
the  gain  from  a  righteous  labor  uprising,"  says  Joto 
Mitchell,  "and  there  are  few  moral  forces  more  uplifting 
than  the  strike  spirit  that  cements  a  vast  army  of 
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nun."1  More  particularly  they  insist  that  strikes,  recur- 
rent strikes,  arejaeceasary  to  impress  the  employer  with 
(he  power  of  organize^ laliu '-' .  uml  prepare  liini  for  peace- 
'il.hr  v  ■  bargaining.     In  the  station  on  statistics  it 

Bras  pointed  out  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  strikers  gain  all 

)r  some  port  of  their  deXEUffidfl       The  dt*tViiil;iiifs  sj  the 

itrike  go  farther  and  assert  that  both  the  losses  and  the 
•dative  frtqaflOfiJ  of  strikes  are  greatly  cxagircratcd. 
ThuK  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  di'leienous  effect  of 

rapOO  British  industry.  But  hi  (Iivul  Britain,  in 
while  formal  changes  in  the  ratca  of  wages  were 
isde  ftftscting  890,366  persons,  these  changes  were  pre- 
ixled  by  a  strike  in  the  cases  of  only  12,790  persons,  less 
dan  1 V'  per  cent.  Moreovert  lalior  loaders  and  tmmv  dia- 
vital  students  assert  thai  \1lh  Limn  Log]  by  sinker*  i« 
Exaggerated. __Slril:vs.  p.'irlieuhirly  in  nniunu'  where  the 
ormal  percentage  of  unemployment  is  very  high,  merely 
L'l'i.ipy  time  thnt  would  otherwise  lie  spent,  in  enfnrefd 
amotions.  In  the  Final  Report  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
iMjrion  (page  864)  it  is  pointed  out  that  although  on  the 
.wage  of  the  twenty  years  ISHl-WOO.  uhmil  MO.OOO  per- 
0ti8  wen*  thrown  out  Of  employment  annually  by  striken 
ind  lockouta,  this  number  constituted  only  about  3.36  per 
sent,  of  tin-  persons  employed  in  industries  affected  hj 
*>ikea.  The  actual  time  lost  by  strikers  in  thia  period 
"mounted  to  about  l'.»4,000f000  day*.     Ho  -encl 

**rr  the  whole  period,  \hU  low  amounts  to  very  mucb  less 
*an  for^  each  adult  worker.     In  other 
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words,  the  workmen  of  the  United  States  have  lost  lot 

time  from  strikes  and  lockouUdian  fr 

of  ihr  Fourth  of  July  or  any  other  legal  holMav  •  •  • 

Similarly,  on  the  basi*  <>f  tlM  figures  of  the  Department  ef 
Labor.  Mr.  Mitchell  calcnlatcs  that  the  immediate  kw 
traceable  u»  strjke*  aumuota  to  only  about  3  cents  p*r 
mouth  focxtth  uxhalailauL' 

(b)     But  however  profitable  the  strike  may  be 
workmen  r  it  ia  deatnitfivg  pnmi^h  for  the  rwrt.  of 
and  no  manipulation  of  statistic  esn  argue  oat  of  exist- 
ence the  ilk  which  follow  in  it»  train— the  violence,  lie 
ela«  antipathy,  the  bellicose  t'lupluyers1  a«*ociatiori«.  ihr 
interruption  of  industry  at  critical  momenta, 
destruction  of  that  stability  ami  confidence  apon  «j 
the  delicate  system  of  modern  industry  1  The  n*t 

fundamental  nuostion  is,  therefore,  how  to  Kot  rid  of  the 
strike.  This  question  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII 
At  tins  point,  however,  e  word  should  Ik- said  in 
fairncsLi  about  lh<  ibility  for  strike*. 

Whan  wc  reflect  upon  the  enormous  evils  of  the  strike, 
wealmont  invariably  lay  then:  :it  tho  «l 
man,  and  turn  to  the  trado  union  or  the  labor  leader  fer  I 
defence  ami  justification.     But  is  this  Logical f     - 
it  lakes  two  to  make_aqiinrrel?  xo  it  take*  i.w  ^faf  jo,  fr,fc* 
^strike  i  the  wage-earner,  it  in  true,  can  prevent  1 1 
by  accepting  the  terms  of  the  employer,  but  su  also  may 
employer  prevent  the  strike  by  acquieacing  In  tl 


*  0>irnmit*J  fahor.  pi».  SDO,  310.    For  obvtoun  rrfc#on»  no  (ml 
SSB  bo  i>Iu*d  upon  •UttiU«a  of  th«  nioniT  |o«»  oe***k>a«l  *»  ■•** 
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af  tin-  *aga*«arner.    Wuan  (!m  term  an  incompatible^ 

and  war  follow*,  th»*  chief  responsibility,  it  would  IMBO, 
should  he  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  party  who  refuses 
t   the  difference  to  an  impartial  tribunal      On 
this  point,  fortunately,  we  have  definite  information  in 
the  statistics  of  boards  of  arbitration.     The  world  over, 
nhiTi'viT  these  board*  EExht,  their  records  show  thni  In  a 
largy  majority  of  xlriUos  it  is  tho  nm  ploy  org  that  refuse. 
arbitration, _  Take  the  statistics  of  France  for  the  period 
nh'wli   Eiappec  to  be  at  hand.    Of  the  SftI 
attempt*   at    conciliation    and   arbitral  ion    during   that 
period,  the  initiative  was  taken  in  22  imtaarfti  hj  employ 
ers,  in  214  instance*  by  I  In-  workers,  in  12  raxes  by  hnth 
parties  and  in  232  case*  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.     Of  the 
209  caaes  of  refusal  to  submit  lo  arbitration,  180  were  by 
ii;  i,;.  workers,  and  13  by  both  parties. 
Now  if  the  terms  of  the  wnrl:tii',':n<ii   were  in  general 
hsiposftihlc  and  imtionsj  they  would  hardly  bp  m»  i-n.lv 
t 1 1  submit  i  hiMn  tn  arbitration     Moroovar,  on?  statistic! 
of  strikes  do  not  indicate  that  these  terms  are  usually 
imgomifck— -Between   1881  and   1900   inclusive,   strike* 
sneceedfd  In  ">1  percent  of  the  establishments  involved, 
succeeded  partly  in  13  per  cent.,  and  failed  in  36  per  rent.. 
words  the  employers  iefused  in  G4  per  cent,  of 
the  eases  to  aeewlo  to  terms  which  subsequent  develop- 
kta  proved  they  were  able  to  grant,  wholly  or  En  part. 
These  6a  •■,  e  that  if  would  be  Just  as  fair,  or 

fairer,  to  U>  ieral  blaraa  for  strike's  to  th.>  gnvvl 

and  avarice  of  employers  as  to  tho  unwarranted  ambitions 
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and  selfishness  of  the  strikers.  Of  coww  the  respond 
hitity  for  each  strike  must  he  separately  determined.  But 
v.  ban  we  indulge  in  general  reasoning  let  it  be  placed  upce 
Qu  beat  possible  footing.  The  employer  who  refuse*  lo 
raise  wages  when  his  profits  permit  is  as  censurable  us  the 
'  ■■  ■  i  v.'ho  strike  for  r»  raise  *  !t>  jj  then  are  i  d  prefltl 

to  be  divided 

(c)  In  conclusion  a  word  should  be  said  about 
ethics  <if  the  strike.  __  Our  lnw  upon  the  strike  and  boycott 
has  been  made  by  our  judges,  and  owing  to  le-gal  condi- 
tions which  need  not  be  discussed  hare,  our  court*  hav* 
been  practically  free  to  determine  the  legality  of  strite 
and  boycotts  in  tiw  on  aiurt:  with  what  they  believe  to  W 
the  Mqnlmnantl  of  justice  and  fnr-fcit-bh-d  social  <»xp*- 
diency.  The  doctrine  of  our  most  advanced  courts,  then, 
magi  be  taken  to  repreaent  the  verdict  of  public  opinio 
upon  the  social  and  ethical  aspect  of  these  question*,  sad 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much  space,  relatively,  bat 
been  devoted  to  the  law  on  strikes  and  boycott*.  _JDtt 
■   .  :n'i?  oi  :ii.'   docti  ine  i-  thi-  |n..st.ioi  of  matiakHM  hl0 

nnii  fay  that  imt  thi»  writer   nt  If/igf,  jfl  ncrfoctiv  Willing  W 

have  the  justice  of  everyjeaeeable  strike 
determined. 

TV  of  malicious  intent  moots  with  rrhtatt* 

oppoaition  from  tha  labor  leader*  and  the  nttitudt 
court*  is  severely  conjured.     But  after  all,  it  is,  in  «w 
sense,  relatively  unimportant.     A  perusal  of  our  ooaft 
decision*  on  labor  dispute*  nil!  make  it  plain  to  any*** 
who  eares  to  take  this  trouble  that  doxens  of  combination 
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jirv  rr.mlenincd  on  the  commonplace  grounds  of  violenec, 
riot,  ordinary  assault  and  battery,  to  one  thatjs  con- 
demned on  grounds  of  abstract  doctrine. 

Then*  can  be  little  ■]■  »nbt  about  the  prevalence  of  indus- 
trial violence,  unil  no  doulit  rit  nil  about  the  injury  toil 
violence  is  do  in:;  to  tin-  standing  and  success  of  organized 
Iiihor.  When  quest  iniini  on  tiii*  point  labor  leaders 
repudiate  lawlessness  and  cite  instanoee  of  the  use  of 
thuga  and  pufilktk  strike-breakers  by  employers.  But 
neither  the  repudiation  nor  the  citations  constitute  a  valid 
jjcfcnee.j  If  labor  organizations  wish  to  divorce  them 
aclvc*  boa  tin  *,  iolcnt  eleincnta  which  are  found  in  every 
largw  body  of  men,  they  must  come  out  positively  and 
tttfct  by  deed*  as  well  as  by  words  in  the  suppression  of 
violence.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is  exactly  what  inrnt 
»r  organ i/ntio:is  refuse  to  do.1  A  few  rudieul  unions 
have  ianrtod  olaura  in  their  constitutions  or  by-laws  pro- 
hibiting members  from  enlisting  in  the  militia,  and  notb- 


1  tl    la  only  fair   to  add   thin  atntenunt  of  ttw  otJirr  nldc  of  the  rase 

from  ti>»  lata*  ntport  of  the  Chairman  of  tbc  Uiccuclve  Council  of  th» 

National    Civic    Fadvratlon.  .  "T)>*   *vlt    Itint   noon    or  orjran-Iaatlona   do 

n«-*4t  no  \tr\ty\nn  Influx.  ■>       It  la  tho  ryu-wI  they  do  thut  mn   ulrh  ad- 

amitae*   b*   brought   Into   tha   llitht   of   publicity.     !''<>r  •imnplc.    wImmi 

rOTwf  !■   wfrr   pi.  tM«l    In    CfcfcBfO,    th«    crpvinrnr    fncf    wrm    tiara  l<1i*(1 

•  -buoi  the  land,     tui  wbitu  a  Utile  )nt«r  In  Hit-  nhuii-  rlty  a  local 

anion  fln*d  ooe  of  iu  member*  for  oMnultliiK  a  non-unUm  uurkmnn  and 

I    (be  wltncaaca  to   accurc   bin   couvlctlon   In  a    cilmlnal  court. 

IncMaBl  r#i-#lT*d  only  pniulng  local  attention  and  *lKewhrr»  wui  lc 

no  red.      Ac«ln,    wbco    a    uolutt    At    8cbcac>-tudy    tbflt    bad    fnllon    oodcr 

aoctaltirt'-   Indu^nc*.    asp*!  led  a  member    Utt   year  hnMiire   bo   twlontfad 

t*  tba  rolHtla.  rh#  «rld*ly  [mblUliod  ■tttament  evoked  severe  and  »wc*p 

Inc  rrtMcltni   of  an  attend*  that   nn  aarrlhwl   bn  nnlonticm   In  iwieral. 

■tea,   aonn  afterward.  Thf1  annual  oonT&ntlon  of  garment  wnrkrra 

by   a    larya   majority   (Vrlarw!    Hi   ■Hppnrt    of   iba   mllltla.   or  when    Mr. 

Oonpati  In  a  ti  enchant  article  defended  Ibc  mllltla.  dally  Juuraolliaa 

took  to  nottca  of  lb«  facU-" 
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ill?  fin  arouses  the  risen  t  mm!  nf  IntMir  lenders  in  prnrnil 
as  the  call  ins  out  of  troops  in  the  ease  of  strike*.  With 
one  voice  they  deuy  that  their  followers  participate  in 
violence,  and  dQDOVDfifl  the  DMBiDm  whi'-h  are  taken  t* 
suppress  violence-  Nothing  could  bfl  EOOM  inconsistent 
and  IflV  thin**  ao  injurious  to  the  cause  of  or*anitni 
labor.  The  writer  has  no  desire  to  assume  the  pose  of 
reading  a  lecture  bo  tft&fl  trade  unions.  They  ought  te 
know  their  best  interests  and  policies  far  b  in  hr. 

He  is  VOTO,  however,  of  this  one  thing:  Ff  trade  unions 
continue  to  ahield.  bv  even  so  little-  as  silence  and  pattern 
indifference,  the  "acah-jihiirgcr'*  and  the  bomb-throser, 
Uiey  wBl«wntimlly  lir.il  the  trreat  mass  of  disinterested 


people  whoarc  neither  capitalists  nor  trade  nniooiata— 
arrayed  against  them  aa  strongly  as  in  the  paat  thy 
have  ton  arrayed  in  their  support 


i  rr*iu  ww      i"wi   'i  •■  )-.M..T-v.  lUtlvtlcsi  rtati  Urn  sad  cowl  >*r 

rlxlonn    DpOB    Am*»rli-iin    »trlk«-a.    •«•  the  filitc,  nth   Annmot    ff«:-- 

i  r  0  i  '■„.,(,)  IfataM  '  »>r  f'^bor  ,  nnd  for  dUoi-Mon*  of  tb*  ecosoadf 
aoHa)  fffrcta  of  atrlkcw,  lb*  /-'fnuf  AVpnrt  o/  f*c  /n>fiu  trior  Com* 

I't  Orymitrd  Labor,  Mebolaoo'a  tflrikca  aaa*  SoHal  A<* 
lew»#  und  IUH*a  Sympathetic  Sfrifrra  owl  SyptpofArlfc  Locata*. 
ThAftmab  atataweriU  of  ttic  law  on  atrlkca  mnf  be  f«.u*d  In  Bddf- 
The  Lew  Of  Combination* ;  Cooke.  The  /-ow  •/  Trvdc  oarf  Lc\or  f>*- 
WnaiUmt  »nd  Import  of  thr  hafVtffM  Co««*l«i<oa.  Vol  XVII  It  !' 
the  laat  of  which  It  In  many  raapocta  tba  moat  aarrkcaftbla. 

8crrUMEVTABT  ItXAXWCM- 
1.      Tba  Strike: 

lot  Sumoar,  "Do  We  Waot  lnduatrial  I>ac*r  ror»aa,  Vai.  K 

pp.    40ft  41ft. 
(B)    Bll?rh*ll,    Nottira    of    the    Strlkr,    Organttcd   l**4r.  pp    S» 

ru- 
le) "Tba  Propar  Conduct  Of  I  RtftfcV  mi     pp.  ISM* 
(di   ".Miihnd*  nf  Striken  in  t.nbnr  DtflpntSS,"  MaoJ  ffepa*  ■/ 

#;.r  fintafffal  roa»tw{*n.  pp  nr:  sas, 

<*)    "Mtthnda  of  Kmploytr*  In    Labor   tilaputoa"   faMt 
e»r  rhc  JnUiutrUl  CowaiUrioa.  pp.  800  8US 
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(/)  Baker,  "The  Reign  of  Lawlessness"  (In  Colorado),  Mo- 
Clure'a  Magazine,  Vol.  2S,  pp.  43-57. 

(p)  Illegal  Suppression  of  Strikes,  Report  of  the  Industrial 
Committion,   Vol.   XII,  pp.  Ixxxv-clx. 

Law  on  Combinations : 

(o)  Eddy,  Fundamental  Axioms,  On  Combination*,  Pt  III,  ch. 
6,  6  and  9,  pp.  US-ISO  and  215-243. 

(B)  Stlmson,  Conspiracy,  Handbook  to  the  Labor  Lau>  of  the 
United  Btatee,  pp.  194-222. 

(e)  Bolen,  "The  Injunction  In  Labor  Disputes,"  Getting  a  Liv- 
ing, ch.  XX.  pp.  548-580. 

(d)  "Legal  Criticisms  on  Extended  Use  of  Injunction,"  Report 
Of  Induttrial  CommUsion,  VoL  XVII,  pp.  611-815. 


CHAPTER  VII 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  EMPLOYERS 

ASSOCIATIONS 


1.     Definitions:     The  temporary  and  in  term  ittent  com- 
bination of  me-n  in  the  strike  and  boycott  is  succeeded  in 
time  by  the  more  permanent  labor  organization,  m-i 
becomes  one  of  the  weapons  or  deviant  of  the  labor  organi- 
zation     Th*  latter  may  be  deruied  a*  a  continuous  asso-_ 
ciation  of  productive  workers  whose  principal 
improvement  of  the  condition*  of  employment.     In  I 
practical  operation  labor  organizations  fall  naturally  into 
three  great  groups,  which  we  ahall  apeak  of  hereafter  u 
labor  trade  unions  and  induxlrint  unions. 

labor  union  brings  all  classes  of  wage-earners  under  the 
same  government,  frequently  admits  empinvers  and  wd- 
aried  men,  and  places  its  main  reliance  upon  labor  legis- 
lation, politico!  activity  and  cooperatjojij>r_ap^ialiiin. 
The  unit  of  the  trade  onion  on  the  nther  hand  la  too  oeea* 
potion.  It  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  n-ago-earn- 
ers  in  similar  trades,  and  while  not  always  abj  urine 
political  activity,  adopts  as  its  most  essential  function  ih# 
task  of  instituting  collective  action  by  wage-earners  hi  [ 
the  ^-tilrment  of  the  terms  of  urnpl  gran  nt,  >>f  replac 
individual  by  ''collective  bargaining/'  of  substituting 
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ucregiilat'''l  '"inprtihon  among  wage-earners,  art  inn 
by  "common  rule*."1  The  industrial  union  is  a  modern 
compromise  between  the  other  two.    It  aims  to  unite  in 


one  organization   all  the  workers  of  a  given  industry 

irrespective  of  occupation ;  biat  yn  its  polieiefliind  methods 

it  closely  resembles  the  trade  union  of  the  old  traditional 

2.     Mister^:    There  has  been  much  »n  about 

ill--  iiriifin  of  t he  labor  organized  inn.  No  Inirntviirihy 
authority  now  tracer  its  descent  from  the  craft  gild,  but 
authorities  differ  over  the  question  whether  some  forma 
of  the  medieval  journeymen's  fraternities  were  not  for  all 
practical  purposes  trade  unions.1  The  point  need  not  bo 
debated  here.  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb  seem  to  have 
i]mni»i»tr»tc*d'  prvtly  conclusively  that  the  labor  or:.' 
ration  is  a  product  of  the  capitalization  of  ind'HrlTi  whiffft 
makes  the  barrier  between .  jommevmanjuKl  master  prac- 
tically impasnblr  ?reat  majority  of  wor4unen.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  tail  difforCntifttion  of  a  class  of 
permanent  employees  took  place  vers  early  in  a  few  indus- 
tries, but  that  in  the  main  it  followed  the  industrial 
revolution.  If  these  truths  be  accepted,  it  become-*  easy 
to  harmonize  tie  principal  known  facta  concerning  the 
origin  of  the   labor   organization:    (a^    that   scattered 


1  For  tbet*  t«rnm  «n4.  In6>*d,  much  of  what  la  brat  In  tttl  prr**at 
<tijl*r  Oiv  tolL'T  l»  ladfibMd  to  'Tic  woifc*  of  Beatrice  nnd  Sidney 
Wefeb.  7%t  B4**ory  of  7Vodr  I'ntonttm,  and  industrial  Democracy. 

■  Tt>i»  wider  will  find  ■  fair  ttmcinrtit  of  tli*  proa  and  com  In  I'mf 
A«ii»T'«  9*9**  *■  "J"*irnrt7Tnnn'»  I'luh*"  in  th»  J'oMieal  Seienet  Otwr- 

■  M     XII     p     121    «f  »<>} 

ularw  e/  Trade  I  monism,  pp.  S4-39. 
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instance*  are  found  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
which  journeymen's  associations  seemed  to  ex< ft ias  for* 
period  nt  leant  the  essential  functions  of  the  modern  labsr 
organization ;  (b)  that  nevertheless  in  the  classic  home  of 
the  labor  prganltatlon — England— labor  nrtranizattani 
dii]  nut  become  prominent  and  numerous  until  after  the 
industrial  revolution ;  (c]  and  thai  in otharoomtma Um 
labor  organisation  did  not  create  a  real  social  problem 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  Thai  the  first  America* 
labor  organisation  of  which  we  have  povitm  record  it 
the  New  York  Soeiety  of  Jimnieyiue>n  Shipwrights,  whieh 
was  incorporated  In  1808.  This  date  mark*  with  anlfieient 
accuracy  the  birth  of  labor  organization  in  the  United 
Slaw  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  however,  that  the 
arfdence  offered  in  the  w-.ll  known  B«»ot  ami  Shoemakers* 
case  of  Philadelphia  (160G)  makes  it  reasonably  certain 
th8t  a  ir:ul.-  union  existed  among  the  shoemakers  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  lost  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bat 
fur  nil  practical  purports  the  labor  urbanization  io  the 
United  States  is  a  nineteenth  century  prod  Ml 

The  history  of  organised  labor  in  tfcfl  I  nited  S 
since  the  beginning  ol  the  nineteenth  century  is,  above 
else,  a  remarkable  record  of  steady  growth,  from  a  condi- 
tion in  which  there  was,  To  our  positive  knowledge,  not  a 
single  labor  organization  in  existence,  to  a  condition  in  l- 
whieh  a  single  federation  unites  for  certain  purposes 
nearly  two  million  wage  earners.  This  expansion  baa 
characterixed  every  period  of  any  extent  during  the  cent- 
ury, although  it  has  n>>t   been    wholly    uninterrupted. 


to  the 
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IT  ith  truth  without  farther  eomturnt,  it  may 
prove  suggestive  to  will  attention  to  oortnin  "til/Kf  pre- 
dominant  chai.u  t«  sutkl  of  the  fairly  well  defined  periods 
of  development  which  may  be  distinguished 

linst  quarter  oi  the  century  need*  no  comment.  It 
was  a  "germinal  period/'  during  which  labor  organiza- 
tions are  nwntinnwi  with  mervnson"  I'r.-i.U'  rw\  .  alt.hnugh 


no  remarkable  development  occurred.  The  powering 
n^ri'/uW  American  labor  organisations  oecurred  between  / 
and  1850.  The  same  period  In  Enuhind  has  been 
i  Ho  "  revolutions  period/'  and  the  term 
accurately  defines  conditions  in  the  United  State.  It 
was  a  time  of  intense  intellectual  ferment,  to  which  may 
be  traced  spiritualism.  Mormon  ism,  American  communism 
and  socialism,  and  indeed  most  other  '"isms"  with  which 
the  xtudont  of  American  History  has  to  deal.  Reform 
was  in  the  airj  the  passionate  campaign  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  at  ita  height;  communistic  experiments 
were  in  operation  at  New  Harmony,  Brook  Fnnn  and 
other  places;  while  Robert  Owen,  Albert  Brisbane  and  the 
best  minds  in  New  Bn&daad  were  boldly  preaching  social- 
istic doctrines.  AH  this  made  a  deep  impression  upon  tin- 
labor  movement  Trade  unions  in  the  narrow  sense  Dial 
'[•, .  : ii . *  l:. i-  most  characteristic  development 
was  ■■■  of  »  large  number  of  Loom  y  organised, 

semi-political  association?,   in  which  unskilled   laborer*, 
worn*ri,   farmer*  nud  other  employew  were  admitted— 
n,  indeed,  indiweriminately  mixed— which  dissipated 
their  energies  in  the  championship  of  woman's  rights, 
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land  natural  i  rat  ion,  abolition  j  and  which  finally,  in  tot 
attempt  to  reform  things  in  general,  did  nothinc  at  alL 
The  moat  typical  of  these  organisation*,  perhaps,  wcrr  the 
New  England  WorkingmstTs  Aaaoeist;on,  the  New  Eng- 
land Protective  Union  and  the  Industrial  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  three  closely  identified  associations  vhicb 
were  organised  abpjrt  1S45  and  became  moribund  a  few 
Tear*  latjf.  Thus  ended  the  first  attempts  tu  found  labor 
■gajatfcl  mpOBi  anthinuasm,  altruism  and 
social  discontent 


The  failure  of  the  ambitions  labor  unions  of  the  revolt 
tionary  period  turned  men's  minds  to  the  necessity 
careful,  systematic  organisation  upon  business  print 
and  in  England  as  well  n*  th*»  United  States,  the  reml 
tiocary  period  was  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  trade  unions 
proper.  OW  customs  tiwh  as  tho  ''drink  allowance "  were 
abandoned,  political  affiliations  were  dropped,  \caa  at 
tion  was  devoted  to  "Reform."  and  more  attention  In  the 
improvement  of  the  *iwdjHona  rtf  "^r^ynrnt ;  r^ 
important  of  oil  perhaps  the  local  unions,  too  often  antag- 
onistic and  quarrelsome,  began  to  combine  into  larger  and 
more  powerful  national  unions.  There  is  some  reason  ta, 
believe  that  a  national  union— th*  Silk  and  Fur  flat 
Finishers'  National  Association— was  founded  in  U 
bat  the  first  national  union  of  whieh  we  hare  positirt 
record —the    International    Typographical  was 

organised  under  a  slightly  different  name  in  1S5Q.     The 
interval  bctwocn  1850  and  1866  may  well  be  described  at 
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thr  pnriod  of  nationalization.  Ry  Ifififi,  "from  thirty  to 
forty  national  and  international  trade  unions  and  amal- 
gamated societies  were  in  evidence,  some  of  them  number- 
ing term  of  thousands  of  men.'* 

The  wore  of  yearn  between  1S0T>  and  1886,  beginning 
with  the  formation  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  ending  with  the  reorganization  and  rejuvenation  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  above  all  else  a 
period  of  amalgamation,  There  was  n  modified  revivnl  of 
the  spirit  that  bod  marked  the  second  quarter  of  the  MBfr 
ury.  Inl86rt  the  Uiiororifanizationsof  theeountrj  united 
in  the  formation  of  the  National  Labor  Union  This  or- 
ganization mode  an  auspicious  start,  but  soon  passed  from 
*  the  consideration  of  arbitration,  hours  of  labor  strikes  arid 
■ffiffier  labor  problems,  to  the  endorsement  of  wild  schema* 
of  irredeemable  paper  I  iOB*y,  become  involved  in  politics, 
and  then  perished  In  1868  it  i*  said  to  have  had  an 
•CTregate^nemberahip  of  640,000.  "Its  convention  at 
Cincinnati  in  1860  showed  n  marked  decline,  and  an 
insignificant  meet  ins:  at  St  Louis  in  1870  barely  railed 
attention  to  its  death."  The  task  of  the  National  Labor 
haken  up  by  that  wonderful  organization.  The 
Xobta  Order  of  the  Knighta  of  Labor. 

Wp  shall  not  linger  over  the  absorbing  story  of  the  rise 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor. from  a  little  local  union  of  woven 
garment  eatters  in  1869  to  a  vast  amalgamation  of  more 
than  800,000  member*  in  ISSti,  the  year  of  it*  greatest 

wer  and  influence.     The  real  significance  of  the  history 


*» 


In  corernnrnt  it  t» 
than  an y  freneral  later 
tbar  baa  erer  existed  for  any  a 
*.  lu  general  execotire  board,  to  illustrate 
wuid  suspend  any  local  ontoee  or 
and  br  a  nnaniaxsas  vote, 
or  local  In  structure  k  was 
a  par*  fiat.  It  began  as  a  trade  onion,  bat  soon  introduced 
mixed  asscmbbea  in  wtfcieh  members  of  any  trade  were 
reed  ved ;  ioeurporalad  in  ita  ranka  employers,  rirofessional 


in  fact  any  person  orer  sixteen  years  of  age  not 
lawyer,  franker,  professional  gambler  or  tiqnor 
and  amalgamated  thqe  potentially  discordant  **! 
into  district  ■saimbhes  and  finally  into  a  national 
zatxm  from  wbkb  local  autonomy  of  any  son  was  p 
ikally   eliminated.    TahiIv     tbe   official    policy    of 


Knights  of  Labor  was  to  diaeocragc  ttrikca  and  boycotts 
and  place  tbe  main  reliance  upon  political  action,  CQftpcxn- 
lion  ami  education^, Bark  of  iu  rfnirtiirr.  government 
and  policies  was  tbe  inspiring  theory  that  mechanical 
inventions  are  making  the  skilled  trades  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  lower  grades  of  unskilled  labor,  and 
that  the  laboring  classes  must  be  elevated  en  mam  or  not 
at  all.  "That  is  tbe  moat  perfect  government."  the 
official  motto  awrU,  "in  which  an  injury  to  one  k  tot 
concorn  of  all." 

The  period   from  |gB6  to  the  present  time  marks  a 
decided,  though  possibly  a  teinjwrary,  victory  for  the  trade 
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union  a*  npposad  to  the  labor  union,  for  federntin: 
opposed  to  amalgamation.    The  Knights  of  Labor  de- 
clined, at  first  slowly  and  then  with  headlong  rapidity. 
First  they  lavarin'  involve"!  in  extensive  strikes  and  cosily 
cooperative  schemes,  the  failure  of  which  damaged  the 
tige  and  drained  the  treasury  of  the  order.    Then 
if  peculiar  organization  brought  them  into  an  inevita- 
ble conllict  with  the  strict  ttfidt  (KUDU,  who:;.-  OftUM  was 
takc-n   up  and  rigorously  championed  by  the  Federation 
nf  tabor.     And  as  the  Knights  declined,  their  political 
entanglements  became  more  marked.     In  1896  free  attar 
was  endorsed ;  in  1898  expansion  was  condemned;  and  in 
189!)  William  McKlnley  was  officially  recognized  as  the 
ay  of   labor."1     In    1900   a  qunrrcl  arose 
^fcui~<nfr  tho  officers  of  the  organisation,  whieli  li 

Ben  to  the  courts  for  settlement,  and  to-day  the  Order  is 
^^tttla  more  than  a  name. 

Its  drrlinr  wits  enntempoxaneous  with,  and  in  a  large 
own-  to,  the  growth  of  tha  American  Federation 

of  Labor,     The  latter  was  organised  in  1881  as  tho  Fed- 


era  t  ion  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  nf  the 
btad  8tatca  of  America  and  Cimrtdii.  mu\  included  95 
organizations  having  a  combined  membership  of  362,000 
a  1881  to  1886  the  Federation  declined  rather  than 
progressed,  but  in  the  latter  year  it  reorganized  under  the 
present  title,  and  undertook  a  vigorous  defenco  of  trade- 
unionism  as  Qppuafid  i"  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the 

•  l  Judgment  concerning  tbe  luetic*  of  these  men  mire*  I*  meant  to  be 
coQ'ejed.  WW  or  annlf*.  tlir  nlmpln  fmt  !>■  that  tb'.»  iilaycd  on  Im- 
portaai  part  In  blinking  alwut  itae  downfall  of  tbo  Order. 
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Knights  of  Labor.     After  1886,  the  Federation 
steadily,  with  some  loss  in  mgmbflwhip  taring  ttw  indus- 
trial depression  that  began  in  1893,  and  Hrt«*r  proape 
returned  increased  by  giant  -stride*  until  at  the  end 
1903  it  had  a  combined  membership  of  nearly  I  ,Si"m  ',')Q0._ 

In  organization  and  poliny  the  hVd  ratio]  hi 
very  antithesis  of  the  KnighU  of  Labor.  In  structure  it 
is  a  confederation,  dealing  with  aalCjPsOT  local  federations 
whenever  possible,  carefully  refraining  from  the 
infraction  of  the  autonomy  of  its  constituent  unions,  and 
confining  itself  to  those  objects  which  all  labor  orpania- 
fcfoni  have  In  common,  namely:  the  malntejnanee  of  a 
press,  the  passage  of  favorable  labor  1<  • 
amicable  settlement  of  disputr*  bi 
extended  use  of  the  union. label  aji±  the _M unfair  Ij 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  oomp 
along  trade  lines  of  the  entin?  body  of  wage-eiarner*. 

•  hand,  tli>  lion  law  consistently  rel 

from  partisan  politic*k  and  while  endorsing  v 
i'imk -illation  and  collective  bargaining,  haj  jtut  as  con- 
sistently defended  the  right  and  expediency  of  n  measured 
use  of  the  strike,  b  abort  it  gives  1 
cur,]  setf-interest  in  the  individual  trades,  while  supply* 
ing  a  ready  instrument  for  thi*  BccompHshm*ot  of  the* 
aJm  which  can  safely  be  prosecuted  in,  common 

This  attenuated  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
American  labor  organization,  while  emphasizing  whit  a 
probnbiy  thfl  most  Important  problem  of  labor  orsranin- 
t  ion,  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  bum  ouVf 
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Sin.?-1  the  Civil  War  a  powerful  labor  press  hns 
been  established;  Hit  railroad  brotherhoods  and  a  few 
other  unions  have  crafted  efficient  labor  lobbies  and 
infinitely  improved  thp  auxiliary  feature  of  union  insur- 
ance ;  the  strike  has  boon  placed  on  a  business  footinp.  tin* 
boycott  system;  1 1  jzftd,  and  an  extensive  ayatein  of  collective 
bargaining  ereated,jmtilr  at  (fee  present  time,  probably  an 
immense  majority  of  the  general  changes  in  the  terms  of 
employment  are  peaceably  accomplished  by  collective  Imr- 
jraining^in  x^ry  recent  years,  the  rapid  formation  and 
confederation  of  hostile  employers'  associations  has  led 
Uj  an  anli-l.ibor  movement  whose  reaction  upon  the  labor 
Organization  will  not  improbably  furnish  the  keynote  of 
the  labor  movement  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen- 
otury  Some  idea  <>f  the  extent  and  rapidity  <>f 
levelopniont  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  table, 
shows  with  approximate  correctness  the  growth  of 
•.w-.'ii-i-Hti  iiifiiibrrvhip  nt'  labor  Drganutatkm  in  tba 
"ican  Federation  of  Labor,  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  several  foreign  countries.  At  the  bei*inuiiic  <»f  1004 
the  total  membership  of  American  labor  organizatiom 
was  probably  nol  tar  from  2,350,000;  about  1,750,000  in 
the  Federation  of  Labor  (due*  were  paid  on  1,745.270  in 
Sept  .  and  cnO.000  in  the  railroad  brothej 

booda  and  other  organizations  not  affiliated  witn   the 
IWcrtti 

3       Historical     T-ixsonx:     The    history    of    the    labor 
organization  proves  a  fow  points  conclusively,   oofa  as  tbo 
joate  dependence  of  the  prosperity  of  labor  organiza- 
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i pan  gpni»r«1Jndustrial  prosperity,  the  great  advan- 
tages of  an  auxiliary  insurance  system— particularly  the 
out-of-"Vurh  l«.-ncllt  —  and  the  possibility  of  successful 
■  Esn>  without  either  monopolistic  exclusion,  violence 
or  socialism.  In  certain  more  important  problems,  whilo 
it  proves  notliiiiir  oonclaaivaly,  ii  does  establish  sen  k  fable 
rales  from  v  h:-l>  ■  i  ;  :i t  tur./  should  be  made  only  after  the 
moirt  i  re  proof  that  the  policies  which  have  repeat- 

edly failed  in  the  pot,  vriU  not  again  lead  lo  disaster 

(o)  FMret  of  all,  amopg;  the  working  rules  derived  from  f 
cxperienceia the  danger  of  dircetj>artkipatiou  in  parti-  r 
xan  jMilitiea-,  This  danger  haa  been  exemplified   in  tin 

In 


historical  sketch  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Germany  even  the  uniona  founded  by  the  social  democrats 
^bvr  found  il  necessary  tfi  divorce  their  political  from 
|  Er>tnido  activities,  and  in  1900  BeboJ  himself,  the  leadt-r 
l^rwT  the   Social    Democrats,    emphatically    declared    that 

"pol  [hi    to   be   driven  out  of  the   unions"      Thr 

Knights  of  Lalx>r  in  tho  past,  and  the  American  Labor 
Union  of  to-day  emphatically  reject  this  nde  and  main- 
tain that  the  greatest  victories  can  be  secured  otdy 
through  political  action.  The  writer  does  not  presume  to 
deny  this  contention.  What  is  historically  indisputable 
U  that  direct  political  activity  i*  excessively  dangerona 
and  difficult.     Now  ofrv.-on  '_%-,  ih,-  I  ■ini^alion-oan- 

not  escape  from  political  connections  of  some  sort.  It 
must  secure  favorable  legislation,  and  dufrat  advene 
>:'  the  important  political  info 

organic*]  labor,  however,  past  experience  seems  to 

10 
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teach  unequivocally  that  labor  organizations 
more  to  icain  by  manipulating  lefjalatttif  and  political 
parties  ax  other  social  institution*  do,  than  by  direct  par. 
ticipation  in  politics.  A  labor  party,  so  complete*? 
independent  of  the  trade  unions  as  not  to  involve  the  latter 
in  its  onn  defeats,*  might  poaaibly  prove  advantageous  to 
the  wage-earning  classes.  This  possibility  need  not  b* 
discussed  here.  What  past  experience  tenches  i*  first  that 
the  trade  union  pure  and  simple  is  capable  of  rendering 
invaluable  service  to  the  wage-earning  claaaea,  and  second, 
that  when  a  trade  union  Iwcomnc  a  political  club  it.  ceases 
to  be  a  successful  labor  organization. 

(6)     The  cjgcay  of  the  Knighta  of  Labor,  the  New 
land  Wnrkiiitrmen's  Association  and  other  similar 
unions  is  to  be  charged  in  part  to  the  undue  clcvstion, 
vrcll  a*,  tbo  superabundance,  of  their  ideals.     Tf~uf| 

1'a.vtnt  ehnrgr  to  bring  against  any  intitul 
reproach  that  it  aimed  too  high  to  be  serviceable.  But 
truth  is  that  the  trade  union  of  to-day  is  a  commercial 
organ i/ation,  not  an^ihjttil  society:  its  function  isl 
neaa,  pot  dtacuaajon;  and  business— bargnininft— i;  w*  • 
its  fundamental  ration  d'etre^  "Tt  began  in  the  rightceath 
atntnry  as  a  provident  and  social  club*  assisting  wander- 
ing journeymen  in  their  travels,  and  offering  to  resident 
members  an  opportunity  and  excuse  for  rclaxatioa. 
Dovm  until   1840  in  Kn gland,  a  third  of  the  inmene  of 

•A  aafc  and  loccnloua  umhod  of  political  r"u<).  ipntm  latest  — 
tadepcDoVnt  orcanlxmtlon  ban  r<*vntly  b*«n  Introduced  la  Kogtand  ■ 
«h*  Labor  Kapr***nlaOoo  <\.mml(t*o  A  abort  daarrtpclos  «d  tSSt  «e 
Cinif»tlun  maj  b*  found  In  tba  Saw  InUroatlonnl  Karsflepadl*.  T«L 
X.  p.  *(U 
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certain  trade  unions  was  by  ruledevoted  to  drink,  and  the 

president,  selected  by  rotation  or  lot,  was  distinguished 

principally  by  ■  lu  prtvilegs  tA  malting  "his  own  cooics  of 

Eiqnorv,  wine  only  excepted."    To-day  ttu  moving  spirit   • 

of  the  local  union  is  thi*  biisimw .ayent,  BJ  d  a  any  of  the 

powerful    unions   thrive    with    little   attention   to 

fttft     It  makes  a  stirring  story,  this  gradual 

transformation  of  a  friendly  rlub  into  a  powerful  cf>m-    ^ 

mereial  organization  selling  lnhor  by  wholesale,  a  story 

too  that  is  Undoubtedly  authrntir.  tli'M.i-li  its  dctiflfl  can 

led  here      Rut  mi  111**  story  runs,  and  ilK  eon- 

00  alleviates  the- disappointment  CDs  to  iTttaMy  feels 

in  recounting  the  failure  of  organizations  Ukfl  the  Knights 

of   Ijihor   whose    ultimate    ideals   were   so  winning   and 

inspiring.     For  the  present  function,  par  excellence,  of 

Nkr  labor  organization  is  collective  bargaining,  and  <•■■!- 

Tevfive  bargaining,  it  !s  believed,  is  the  inevitable  pre* 

cursor,  king,  of  the  era  of  industrial 

pcacc._ 

(r)  Finally,  the  fAilnre  of  the  Knight*  of  Labor  and 
similar  organizations  aeoms  to  prove,  or  eatabliahes  a 
strung  preMimptioi;.  that  the  fundamental  unit  of  labor 
nrganimf  ion  must  be  S  trmln  or  industrial  body,  and  that 
the  necessary  combination  of  those  trade  societies  must 
take  TEe~form  of  federation,  not  amalgamation.  The 
Knights  of  Labor,  It  will  be  remembered,  admitted 
employers,  salnr.H  men  and  foremen  j  in  n  largfl  DfUnbtt 
of  ft*  constituent  union*  mixed  those  ingredients  with 
wage-earners  of  nil  trades,  and  governed  the  whole  body 
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frtKii  above     Its  experience  shown   thai   aunal 

and  *uoh  centralization  of  government  art  dangerous  u* 

not  necessarily  fataL     Different  trades,  and  a  fortiori 

.•I  i;   1 .  i_-..-r-   .1  i!  i-'i  [i'<.\.      ^  .:.i   Ml    It  a.   1 1  n     --mi»-   i:il-TV*t\ 

and  where  their  interests  conflict  can  not  ha  forced  to  com 
•  succeofully.    The  sovrreairnty  must  rest  in  the  coo- 
xtitunr  roust  confine  itself  to  thow 

interest*  alone  which  nil  la)w>r  organizations  hare  in  oaav 
moo,  and  in  particular,  it  most  give  free  rein  to  titf 
members  of  each  trade  to  avail  theaaelvv*  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  resist  the  evils  peculiar  to  the  trade.  But  is 
these  topics  wc  arc  touching  on  the  problems  of  organita- 
tko  and  structure.  / 

4.     Uovtrnmtntr  _The  details  of  union   govcrmneat 
and  structure  arc  so  overwhelmingly  complex,  and  in  their 
general  outline*  eo  familiar,  that  they  will  have  to 
omitted  in  order  to  make  space  for  one  or  two  larger  p 
letns  (if  union  government  which  vitally  affect  the  genrrsl 
public  wrlfanv1 

Historically,  the  governmental  unit  of  the  labor  orgaai- 
Hit  ion  seems  to  have  been  the  local  tradt*  dub,  an  iwmria- 
Uoq  of  the  workers  of  one  trade  in  a  particular  locality, 
although  in  a  few  trades  the  workers  in  each  estalilhb- 
rnent  were  grouped  into  shop  clubs  or  sub-local*,  stxfc  at 
the  "chapels"  among  the  printer:*,  which  were— and  alii 
are— charged  with  important  adminiatrativt*  funrtiuai 
But  with  the  growth  in  the  feeling  of  solidarity  among 

Mifteot  nmfArinl   npoc  urinn  jortrncMtt  «od  aCrvcrar?  w*T  *• 
'    '•"'     "»V  "   o*  too  Jttporl  t>?  the  f^urrtil  CvmmUH**.  ft 

it-xntt,  i-x^i.  osiaaT. 
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working  people,  and  with  the  increased  mobility  of  labor 
following  modern  improvement*  in  transportation  faoili- 

I  ir.s.    Ill-;  U    irn-vilnlilr   BXpuunOD   ol  tltr    iinil    of 

rnnaot,  s^eompanyinfr  these  changes  in  whnt  might 
tiled  the  competitive  area.  The  :val  unit  became  the 
national  group  of  fforfcein  b  (be  trade,  or  BTOO  tin-  work- 
era  of  several  nation*  if  real  competition  existed  over  so 
wide  an  an  n.  and  nt  prcsent^jnatcod  of  local  dubs jni+'Tip 
to  form  nntioiuJ_unioiis.  we  have  national  bodies  rl_#*l i I h 
eratelr  organising  local*  in  places  and  trades  where  they 
have  not  previously  existed.  The  local  is  at  present  / 
rathfir  tli'  creature  than  the  creator  of  the  national. 

However,  this  expansion  of  the  governmental  unit  inn 
not  yet  worked  itself  out  completely,  and  we  arc  still  in  an 
interxurdiatr  slajw.  The  sovereignty  is  divided.  Thus, 
unions  may  levy  assessments,  and  direct  Q£ 
chcCK  strikes.  But  only  in  one  or  two  unions  like  the 
[failed  Mine  Workers,  in  the  power  of  HssesMueiil.  even 
theoretically  unlimited  ;  while  with  the  exception  of  tho 
l.'mlcd  Mine  Workers,  the  Broom  Makers,  the  Iron,  StMfl 
ami  Tin  Workers,  and  three  or  four  ol  hers,  no  American 
national  can  forca  a  local  to  strike  against  it.*  will,  or  pun- 
ish it  adequately  for  inaugurating  a  strike  without  the 
national  sanction.  The  average  local  still  retains  very 
txtmdve  powers  in  theory,  and  in  many  unions  is  almost 
•lomons  in  practice.  Nevertheless  the  powerful 
dnioofl  in  general  are  those  in  which  the  national  govern- 
u icnt  fo  strong,  and  "as  the  insurance  lieneftt  system  ja 
I   Spreading,  and  the  competitive  arca_gradually 


m 
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widening,  there  *»  every  itucp  to  believe  that  the 
of  thr  national  wil]  inrrrjoir_ 

TmT  movement  w  a  very  encouraging  one,  because  the 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  national  means,  in  most  case*, 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  ■atkwsal  arinmiifttratkin, 
and  the  national  officers  are  usually  very  superior 


This  is  best  shown  in  the  emergence  of  a  group  of  faooesC 
rITteirnt  union  leaders  cxrrciring  power*  which  were 
virtually  unknown  half  a  century  ago  in  the  United 
Slates.  Many  of  these  officials  are  retained  in  office  prac- 
tically during  good  behavior.  Thus  Mr.  PotCderly  was 
General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ttm 
1879  to  ISM;  Mr.  Gonipers  has  been  at  the  head  of  tbt 
American  PsflsjrnUiM  of  T.ah»r  sines  1&R2  with  the  en*p 
tion  of  three  years;  and  Mr.  Arthur  was  the  executiv*  of 
the  Locomotive  Engineers  from  1874  until  his  death  m 
1903.  This  permanency  of  tenure  and  one-man  power  ■ 
irrespective  of  the  kind  of  government:  it  hat  occam* 
alike  in  the  centralized  Knights  of  Lsbor,  and  the  deco> 
tralized  Federation  of  Labor;  among  th*  highly  pail 
locomotive  engineers  and  the  poorly  paid  coal  miner 
w  merely  another  illustration  of  the  unimportance  4 
structure  when  compared  with  personnel 

5.  Structure  and  Organise ItW:  It  is  almost  needssa 
to  say  that  as  the  unions  increased  in  number  and  pawn*, 
a  great  variety  of  federation*  were  formed  First  of  thai 
federations  in  point  of  time  were  the  trades  alliancat  • 
municipal  federations,  often  called  "centrals*'  or  "gj 
centrals/*    Then  came  the  slate  or  district  fsderatks* 
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for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  labor  legislation,  settling 
inter-union  quarrels,  etc.,  w  itltin  the  limit*  of  the  state  or 
some  larger  district.  There  followed— no  exaet  chrono- 
logical order  can  be  discerned  hen?,  however. -j,hc  indua- 
trial  federations  generally,  some,  like  the  National  Build- 
ing? Trades  Council,  charged  with  the  settlement  of 
virtually  all  those  larger  questions  which  affect  ail  the 
trades  of  admtry,  others  confining  themselves 

strictly  to  one  or  two  specified  functions  like  the  main- 
tenance of  a  joint  lobby  or  the  combination  Of  EotOBS  in 
case  of  strikes.  One  of  the  most  recent  farms  el  indus- 
trial federation  m  tlie  alliance  between  the  amp]  ^  n  and 
employees  of  a  given  industry,  for  the  common  increase 
of  waiyrtvc  and  profits  through  monopolistic  control  of 
prices.  FinaHy^  we  have  the  general  federation  of  trade 
unions  covering  an  entire  country,  like  the  American 


Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  in  which  trnde 
onions  were  expanding  and  federating,  a  difTcrent  and 
partially  antagonist^  Bwee  was  si  work— the  feeling  that 
trade  union ibin  meana  trade  sellkbness,  and  that  the 
whole  laboring  population  should  Ih:  united  in  n  strongly 
CSmtruli/fd  union  in  which  the  pOWOT  of  tin*  skilled  nrti- 
aans  could  be  osod  to  protect  and  support  the  weaker 
classes  of  unskilled  laltor.  It  wan  this  desire  fur  amal- 
gamation which  le<l.  in  the  United  State*,  to  the  formation 
of  the  labor  union,  as  distinguished  from  the  trade  union. 
Amalgamation  in  the  labor  union  assumes  different  Barms 


In  some  caees,  0.  $.,  the  Knights  <»f  Labor  the  trades  are 
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mixed  in  the  local  unions,  as  well  as  in  the  national  01 
xation  *  In  other  eases,  trade  unions  are  incorporated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  their  individuality,  although,  of 
coursr,  tndc  autonomy  is  destruyil  \<y  Uu  centralization 
Of  pOSW  in  the  general  government. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  labor  unions  differ 
from  the  trade  anions  not  only  in  structure,  but  in  tactics. 


and  policy  as  wgjj.    In  very  recent  time*  a  third  class  of 
is  has  appeared  vrhieh  differ  from  the  trade  unions  Id 
■tractors,  bat  punas  the  ol  il   trade-union 

policies,  and  fraternize  with  the  trade  bodies  in  the  Ameri- 
can reiteration  of  Labor.  These  are  the  so-called  iodos- 
trial  unions  or  "imhistriaU  "  in  which  nil  the  workw*  in 
a  single   industry,   irrespective  of 


re   (Trooped 

together  under  the  ""ne  ^^^"«  ^tip  of  the  indtuv 
jh,  like  the  United  Mine  Workers,  merge  the  different 
trades  in  the  local  unions;  others,  like  the  United  Eircwtry 
Workers,  form  local  trade  unit*,  but  amalgamate  them  ia 
the  rutiiiniaj  or£nnizatK»rt  Thp  iwntin)  difference  t»- 
tween  the  industrial  and  the  labor  union,  however,  is  lllw- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  the  industrial  unions  arc  just  as 
jeaNms  of  industrial  autonomy  as  the  tads  unkmtanflf 
trade  autonomy.  The  several  claxm*  of  industrial  nniooft, 
together  with  those  previously  described  and  a  few 
other  Kpi*eww,  are  grouped  together  in  the  followisf 
classification: 


"Hie  alio!  tocul  or  tcOtrtl  union  li  t  »  ctaplcjcd  by  t** 
of  Lttar  ■»  a  t«a|iorjiry  "r^nii in*  ■  ii'.io"  for  ihv  tnd*  »atm*  Si 
oc<gv*ilc«a  of  pUrt«  «ter-  foe  vtrloM  r  ***:*•  trade  tecsla  ctt  Mi  ** 
UW  itnt  St  o rt u  1**4. 


if 


© 
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With  §o  many  prineipW 


ta  vogar,  eonibeti  of  jurisdiction  most 
r.«pd  the* nnaftirU constitute  not  only  ike 
pcubWin  to  the  world  of  orjfa  nixed  labor, 
to  the  industry  of  the  country  at 
k— pei»  himself  has  been  forced 
to  carafes*  not  only  that  the  jwrmliction  dispute  threatens 
"the  rerr  cauateace  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lo- 
bar." hot  that  it  ho*  amused  "the  most  bitter  fewls  as-3 
trade  wot,"  throogh  which  in  many  installed  "employ* 
en  fairly  tneimed  towards  orranued  labor  hare  beta 
made  innocent lv  to  suffer  from  causes  entirely  Iteyond 
their  eoctroL"  In  fact  this  whole  chapter  might  easily 
be  filled  with  instances  of  great  indoatriea  like  the  Tyne- 
aide  shipbuildina?  industry  tied  up  for  months  by  trivial 
quarrel*  between  plumber*  and  machinists  a*  to  wh*a 
had  the  right  to  handle  iron  pipes  of  a  certain  ana; 
af  great  building  operation*  suspended  for  month* 
a  New  Tork  and  a  Newark  (N.  J.  I  union  deeded 
which  organization  should  have  the  work  on  a  Newark 
building  whose  electrical  fitting  up  had  been  undertake 
a  New  York  contractor.  But  these  dramatic  and 
irely  important  details  must  be  omitted,  to  irivc  space 
analytical  statement  of  the  nat-.ire  of  the  cv 
will  furnish  some  idea  about  the  possibility  and  method  of 
its  cure,1 


I  AttiUri  tecMrtflaa  «f  !■»;■?— •atttlf  >art»dlrM««  4l«p«i*>  "* 
r-    T*e+***t*«T\h    i«a*«I   Rfport  of  the   fturtou  of  (MNilIri 

..  pp    4*M24  :   a#»*rU  of   fJU  ln4ua$rt*l  LOmmi+n**.  VoL  Tttt 

navSMwci 


trade 
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Jurisdiction  disputes  arc  of  four  distinct  types:  (a) 
Territorial  dispute*  in  which  rival  or  "dual"  unions, 
quarrel  about   Ih-  certain  territory.     Thus 

the  American  Labor  Union  bitterly  resents  the  organiza- 
tion of  mii.mw  by  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  (h)  J)emarcaiion  dis- 
putts,  in  which  two  OP  more  trades  lav  cl»in|  f»  wrtain 
kind*  of  work  which  may  bo  performed  hy  oiflier-  3?h'H 
b  the  commonest  form  of  the  jurisdiction  dispute;  the 
machinists  and  plumbers,  the  carpenters  and  wood 
workers,  the  structural  iron  workers  and  the  architec- 
tural [nn  workers,  for  example,  are  constantly  quarrel- 
in}.'  ovjr  work  lying  midway  between  each  pair  of  I  racks, 
(o)   Org-  l  disputes;    These  are  of  two  varieties. 

The  first  arise  from  the  Increasing  specialisation  of  vcark 
aa  industry ^develops.     Thus  tht*  printer's  trade  was  Orig- 
inallya  homogeneous  one  and  the  Typographical  Union 
lired  hi  peace  anil  haj  oaooy,  but  as  the  pressmen,  book- 
binder*, utereotypers,  ah m  iftrotypen,  and  linotype  maehin- 
Uta  vara  differentiated,  aaata  cla^s  endeavored,  ami  bo 
mmit  eaiea  succeeded,  in  setting  op  an  indsgendeni  union. 
b  'wever.  was  usually  secured  only  after  a 
aeries  of  the  most  stubborn  aonntata  between  the  more 
ishr.  and  the  lass  extensive  union,  oonaerarag  the 
.itter.      (d)   Tin*  sseood  Has*  of  organi- 
ration  deputes  has  given  rise  to  the  much  discussed  prob- 


oT  Si lltuKt rlHlfntil  versus  trade  anlni miiy.     Many  of 
'  toe  moat  powerful  _Am»rieaw  mi  ions  attempt  to  Mnltfl  *" 
the  worker*  in  n  particular  industry.     This  inevitably 
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cause*  trouble  with  the  sectional  unions  of  the  trades 
n-s.'tii.vl   in    tii«    industry.      Thus   the   BrWTMJ   Worbm 
have  futBfliod  continually  with  the  coopers',  the  paint- 
era',  and  the  teamsters'  unions;  the  United  B  risers 

have  bad  fcroattc  v.  Hi  the  Stationary  Engineers;  in  fart, 
(lie  |iror..Ttliiiip*  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  aw 
crowded  with  demauds  for  the  settlement  of  dispute*  be- 
tween  iiidimtrial  and  trade  unions. 

Many  remedies  for  the  jurisdiction  dispute  have  beta 
proposed.  The  PedaratioD  of  Labor,  I  he  National  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  and  other  organizations  rwjnire  all 
talon  before  affiliating,  to  file  a  jurisdiction  statrmtnt 
V  dttOribinC  with  all  possible  exactness  the  kind  of  work 
over  which  tht»y  claim  jurisdiction.  The  jurat* !:< 
statement,  however,  has  accomplished  little  or  nothing, 
fur  the  wry  nhvious  imntf  others,  thai  it  cauuU- 

anticipate  the  Mf  kinds  of_wo_rk  tthteh  invention  and 
changes  in  industrial  methods  jitc  constantly  ere 
Moreover,  it  supplies  no  remedy  for  the  territorial  and 
organization  disputes. 

Amalgamation  is  the  Bovcrcipi  remedy  proposed 
another  group  of  unionist*.  Of  count*?,  if  thai* 
anooesafal  general  union  like  the  Kniphta  of  Labor,  amsl- 
"^B  (tamatinr  all  the  trade  and  labor  onramzatiotia  of  Ibe 
word!,  tbe  central  gnvernmanl  would  1h*  able  in  settle 
every  sort  of  diaputc  which  could  arise.  Moreorcr.  it  w 
not  really  ncceasary  from  the  present  standpoint  thai  tbe 
amaUraiiiatiuii  should  cover  all  the  trades  of  all  the  world; 
it  is  only  necessary  that  an  amalgamation  should  exist  in 
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each  ffroup  of  related  trades  between  which  <! 
duputa  triflj  tor  each  <l  rtdot  or  group  of  states  thrmiRh- 
out  which  wafce-carnerH  actually  compete  for  work. 
Amalgamation,  however,  has  never  proved  practical  in 
tfo'pM^uhatevcr  it  may  <ln  in  rho  futiirn.  Ttw  essential 
defect  is  that  it deprives  the  workers  in  a  particular  tn 
or  industry  from  taking  'piirk  mKnntage  of  apeeial  indus- 
trial opportunities  of  improving  the  eonditions  of  emrdoy. 

>ver,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  >V«bI>  point 
"exptrinire  sewns  to  show  that  in.  no  trade  will  a  w--ll 
paid  and  well  organized  but  numerically  weak  section 
consent  to  remain  in  subordination  to  inferior  operatives, 
which  any  amalgamation  of  all  wpnt.Jona  of  a  large  and 
varied  industry'  must  usually  involve." 

Extreme  opponents  of  amalgamation  findj^remedy  for 
the  org:i  disputes,  at  leant,  in  thy  extirpation  of   ^" 

industrialism  and  th >mp}#j<  application  of  the  trade 

principle    of   Wgjnujpliou.     Xhe    industrial    union    un- 


donhtedly  has  its  fault*  TTighlv  j>aid  artisans  are  subor_- 
dinated.  because  of  inferior  numbers,  to  miners  and 
breaker  boys  m"~SiB"Minft  Workers^JtJnion^m  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  the  pressmen  and  bookbinders^  before 
tboir  accession,  continually  complained  that  their  mean 
urea  wore  voted  down  by  the  compositors,  who  were  in  a 
large  majority.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  industrial 
organization  poaacaae*  notable  advantage*;  both  for  em 
plovers  and  employees,  particularly  in  strikes  and  collec- 
tiva  bargaining.  Representatives  of  the  employer*  may, 
in  conference  with  officers  of  a  single  union,  arrange  the 
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ttnoi  of  employment  for  nil  workers  in  that  indtutrr. 
And    industrial   organization   indefinitely   increase*  the 

;iM..rr--.'\r  sICTI'.'lh  Oi    ill'    <"i '  p  '  I  •;.  I  £S  A  gj]   glfi  I     |]   'I    !  fWI 

tin?  union *-.  :i".i.i  j  mrfors  will  tic  tip  the  whole  industry; 
and  employers  who  would  find  it  a  compar.v:-.  '  rtmf 
mnttor  to  rpphtee.  workers  of  a  sin  •  say  mi™**, 

find  it  impossible  to  replace  the  whole  working  force, 
includiufc  the  highly  skilled  hoisting  eagintcn  and  ftre- 
iiii'n.  Moreover,  trade  organization  is  eJiajraeteriaed  by 
this  important  dofecfTa  strike  on  the  part  of  a  small  and 
insignificant  union  may  throw  out  of  employment  a  much 
larger  group^f_jrorkera^    Thus,   hi    1901,  '.000 

miners  were  compelled  to  stop  work  by  a  strike  among  the 
stationary  toman  b  the  mining  industry,  who  probably 
numbered  less  than  2.000  person*.  This  could  not  norm* 
against  the  will  of  the  majority  in  an  industrial  union. 
The  industrial  union  has  undoubtedly  cflmf  to,  r*M',  and 
in  some  way  the  best  featuresofboth  the  industrial  and 
the  trade  union  must  ho  pros 


There  is  no_ single  or  simple  -m.lv  f.>r  the  juri; 
dispute.  It  can  only  lie  elii'nr;it<  il  by  a  number  of 
liiMitioriB  in  organization,  which,  although  they  will  make 
the  ultimatr  structure  of  the  world  of  organised  labor  far 
different  from  if*  prewmt  form,  an-  even  now  plainly  hi 
process  of  oonaunQmaticm.  The  quickest  way  to  describe 
the  remedy  Eat  fnrladbtfon  cKaputea,  is  to  outline  Uy 

ultimatr  form  j>f  liibar^r^nmi^iiiri^ 

(a)  The  fundamonta.1  nni*  ™"»«  pi*iniy  pn '** 

virtue  of  homogeneity  i  the  members  that  arc  brought  into 
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eloatst  association  must  bo  people  of  similar  social  stand- 
inj:,  income  and  standard  of  life     These  con. lit  ions  are 


fairh  stoH  Fulfilled  by  Ac  trade  anion  of  the  old  type,  and 

the  trade*  union  will  undoubtedly  pcmis-l,  retaining  iw  it« 
particular  funoti  IttifitenAnOt  »f  ftfcf  employment 

bureau  and  benefit  system,  the  regulation  of  appren 

ship  and  iit.lu-ii  i.il  education,  the  fixation  of  wages, 
hour*  of  labor,  etc.  (fi)  For  the  settlement  of  ■  !■  (narra- 
tion disputes  and  lor  wide  eomhination  in  strikes,  thS 
trade  unions  will  undoubtedly  unite  in  industrial  federa- 
tions such  a*  the  National  Structural  Trades  AUifl 
designed  particularly  to  settle  demarcation  disputes, 
WJPEsvi'  at  the  present  tune  industrial  oriramxnti.nis 
varying  all  the  way  from  the  loosr*i  federation*  to  the 
npnet  anislgamation*.  The  amalgam  a  t<'<1  nidus 
trial  union  will  probably  nol  eonlimie  art  *nr\\,  but,  liko 
the  Typographical  Onion,  will  divide  up  into  a  numbtt 
of  tradi-  unions  on  the  one  hand,  und  09  the  other,  widen 
out  into  o  larjjcr  and  more  powerful  industrial  federation. 
Many  of  the  indiisiiinl  federations  of  the  prwenl  day 
have  lacked  cohesion,  solidarity  and  auiii-  -  r  •.  The:  will 
probably  be  remo  -.vim;  thenj  enntn-l  of  the  sti  iko 

<m  defense  funds.1    The  best  way  of  securing  the  power  of 
a  federation  is  to  invest  its  members  with  some  pecim 

:vc  for  obeying  its  commands.     The  trade  union,  per- 
haps, will  not  be  absolutely  prevented  from  NlriUing,  but 

1  A    fair  MOStrati**  nt  »h»  fctn4  "t  ln<1iufrli!  nr*riT)!*nMnn    her*  cftn- 
!t»j»lrt»fit    la    f'.iind     In     Uif    lriti«rimtlfirnil     'l.ntiiraliorwnmn.     M«MI1*    nnrt 

Tnncpvrf  *ork*r»*  AMOclMlon.  dMcrlbwl  hr  Mr    BtnUMrl  Mownrt  In 
•  'ommom  for  April,  ISM. 


deniarea- 

Wttojgwc  thcapeedy 

difficulties,   particularly 

ti*r*  anil  sax*  to  he  an  all-oinbrseinr 

on  the  UneaoJLtbe  American 

imnttaat 

r,  either  by  vohia- 

bttaeui  tbc  mat i u>c  nn  jons,  or  by  cos* 

from  witbost    t>  to  the  present 

Federation  has  searc*?ly  been  powerful 

stand,  and  its  attitude  toward* 

brrn     raritlatinf?    and    iDCO*- 

Bat  M  it  fart  ae^Tiuimj  tfa*  neooaipry  power,  and 
at  an  ear}r  owte  it  wffl  onoonbledly  be  forced,  in  behalf  sf 
the  food  repot*  of  trade  omen  hen  in  general,  to  take  a 
Ma  ■attsr.  KaeaUit)*  the  varwas 
Weralatire  federations  now  in  i 
and  tbe  possibility  of  aaxlliarr  political  ornaninv 
bom  of  laborers,  it  appear*  that  the  ultimate  structure  tf 
wifl  probably  h*  exceedingly  oompln. 
of  a  somber  of  eross-cutting  federations,  ea<* 
distinct  ami  independent,  but  all  of  them  formed,  n  tt 
afth»aam»materiaL 
7.     r*f  E<*mfmieJwtti  faction  ef  Labor  Orgatu 


It  is  often  stated  that  the  political  economy  of  the 
was  "against  the  trade  union. "    There  is  more  error  thai 
troth  in  the  statement.     The  majority  of  economists  htw 
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never  bean  "against  the  onion/1  and  to-day  profeaaiona] 

economist*  are  practically  unanimous  in  maintaining  the 
uaefulne^  &»J  ven  the  necessity  .if  rati«>n;il!_\  conduct,  d 
nnJOM,  The  explanation  of  their  attitude  is  found  in  a 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  frj^compctition  in 
tlie  i1  ■  and  sale  of  labor  is  ordinarily  restricted  ai  d 

in  many  cases  practically  suppressed  by  custom,  igno 
ranee,  immobility  of  labor  mid  I  number  a£  other  famil- 
iar condition*;  so  that  the  price  of  labor  does  not  even 
tend  to  be  definitely  Bawd  at.  «  particular  point)  a*  is  the 
price  of  certain  staple  commoditiea  In  oilier  words  (he 
bargain  between  thd  employer  and  the  laborer  is  indeter- 
minate so  far  as  the  semi-impersonal  or  objective  forces 
of  the  market  are  concerned,  and  eoiwequcntly  within 
certain  limits  the  aellor  will  get  more  or  Icsr.  according  ua_ 
hfa  jm  ra  of  higgling  >s  gr»1  w  litj  la 

Precisely  how  these  limits  are  fixed  which  enclose  the 
"debatable  land"  whore  higgling  reigns  supreme,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  a  few  sentences.  With  B  i 
understanding  of  the  terms,  however^  it  is  no  I  misleading 
to  any  thai  under  ordinary  circumstances  tho  minimum 
wage  of  the  laborer  will  bo  determined  by  the  standard  oT 
life  of  hie*  time  and  trade.  _  A  skilled  electrician  will  not 
work  at  h»  trade  for  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer:  he  will 
prei  Ik  the  streets  or  do  the  work  of  a  day  laborer. 

On  the  other  hsadjha  maximum  limit,  i!"1  highest  nffcr 
of  the  employer,  can  not  exceed  th--  n-  ■  iicluihe 

laborer  El  capable  i>f  adding  In  tht?  oiilpiiLnt-ibc  o 


lishmeot     In  other  words,  the  upper  limit  is  fixed  by  the 


that  wader  axstaac  eoofitam  »  tvajaared  to 
Imp  tie  iiapiejir  Id  the  Mam  aa»d  laatwn  kin  to 
repfciiiah  pta*  «d  espfeaJ  as  they  are  exhausted  by  thv 


ia  the  grftlactat 
thafaaat- 


iadoatry  which  goea  to  the 


cat   bfniuumc  power.    SoeocaafaJ  bargaining  depaaaV 
largely  npoa  two  attributea.  eoansaercia]  instinct  in  «li-  y 


mttxng  the  highest  bid  that  yoor 

"Ml  ihff  T*»**«"*l  power  of  hold 
to  niak*  that  bi<  1.     It  need»  t »  i  il  in 


toahowtliatiW 


bolatad  laborer  it  woefully  laekjpa;  to  both_jhaag_am» 

k*  not  know  what  the  employer  can  afford  to 
and  inn  material  want*  are  w>  p  rowing  that  he  can  a"i 
afford  to  hold  out  until  the  employer's  moat  liberal  term 
in  forthcoming.  "In  the  lone  run,"  aaid  Adam  Smith. 
•'tha  workman  may  lx*  ns  necesMiry  to  hi*  nutsfrr  m  a* 
man  I-  it  too  ueocsaity  ii  not  so  inuaodiat*." 
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These  facts  are  generally  accepted  as  sufficient  proof 
uf  the  necessity  of^  combination  among  workingfflfll. 
They  must  select  their  keenest  rcpresenlalivca  to  do  their 
bargaining—  thai  is  to  say,  they  must  have  business 
amenta,  walking  delegates :  they  must  accumulate  reserve 

funds  whereby  to  support  theinselvi's  daring  those  pro- 
tracted "try-out*"  which  are  necessary  to  bring  stubborn 
i-s  to  an  agreement— that  is  to  say,  they  must 
have  insurance  and  strike  funds,  or  some  equivalent.  To 
•  Irvnti-  flic  upper  wagejimit,  they  must  improve  the  pro- 
iliirti,-  power  of  the  worker  by  education,  increased 
leisure  and  all  the  devioea  that  make  jej  greater  v 
to  strengthen  the  lower  limit,  Uiey  must  give  definitencas 
and  tenacity  to  the  vague  standard  of  life,  by  adop 
common  rules  respecting  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.;  and, 
finally  to  protect  themselves  against  unhcalthful  fnc- 
tcrje*,  dangerous  machinery,  and  other  ev3  conditions  of 
rmpl"}  :n.  :ii  th<  v  must  secure  legislation  regulating  theso 
multifarious  detail^  about  which  it  is  hopeless  for  the  in- 
dividual laborer  to  even  think  of  bargaining,  and  which, 
fctecaiw  uf  the  nwHssities  of  industrial  cninpftuioTi,  am 
boat  remedied  by  wide,  uniform  rules  affecting  all  pro- 
ducer* dike. 

At  any  givr-n  time  than,  tin*  labor  uni_oji  has  a  useful 
and  necessary  function  to  perform  in  atrangthening  the 

barcaininp  power  of  the  laborer, It  is  obvious,  however, 

that  Uie  good  which  tin-  IiiUt  nr^iuizatinns  eauJJernm- 
plkh  by  collective  bargaining,  will  he_ind*»tinitely  multi- 
pbed  when  they  cooperate  in  elevating  tho  limits  within 
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which  bargaining  djuthIcs  by  r;tis:n  Riulard  "f 

ficiency  of  th^Jaborer,  facilitating  i  d  and 

traduction  of  labor-savin.'  devices,  and  mail 
security  and  tranquillity  which  are  cnn<l  idw   i  i  the 
inv4!ElmuritoX capital.     l'>  r  ?<>ntra,  f  od- 

vo  borffaininj:  mar  plainly  be  negatived  by  rcsutiot 
tin?  introi.liifft.inn  nf  machinery,  by  undermining  the  stand- 
ard of  ettieieney  through  underhand  restriction  of  output, 
by  harassing  and  intimidating  capital  through  needba 
strikes,  violence  or  petty  opposition,  or  by  mnnopolbxie 
restriction  of  numbers  which  aims  to  increase  wages  in  ono 
trade  by  decreasing  the  normal  nippl)  "f  labor. 

The  tra^te  union  to  be  successful  does  n>»i  n  sd  to  r* 
monopolist  jo.  As  n  matter  of  foot  the  best  and  moat  wo«- 
eewaful  trade  unions  are  those  that  are  leas*t  mouopulistie 
in  their  methods  and  policies.  Above  alt  tlse  U  should  a* 
jwifd  ihat  a  vitally  important  duitinctutn  - 
monopoly  and  monopolistic  nufhwl*.  Thosninll  ■■ 

-i   m;iiii  lab  ir  onions  an  oftsn  tiv-  Mai 
exrlusivi   and  upmI  monopolistic  in  l!  t;  whifr 

tfri-at  national  organizations,  liki*  tlus  RrothcrhraiH  of  Lfr 
coxnotive  Engineers,  which  hnvo  succeeded  in  attractiw 
into  their  ranks  practically  all  the  workers  of  a  give* 
trade  iu  the  country,  frequent  Iv  thrive  and  flourish  vritk 
the  broadest,  and  moat  tolerant  policies.  Comhiaatwa. 
"Ik  11.  may  be  useful,  even  though  it  be  pot  complcUj 
complete  oombiruitinm  are  not  t<>  be  conckaoi  ad 
because  ttcy  arc  potential  monopolies  Injahor  asireJLai 
in  industrial  combinations,  it  h  pH 
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not  potential  juo.njyxjly.  that  requires  sup] 
and  public  opinion.  _ 

~TT  Method*  and  Policies :_  The  most  superficial  exam- 
00  <»f  labor  organi/ation-A  n«  they  now  exist,  is  suffi- 
cient to  rfww  that  many  of  them  do  thrive  without  any- 
thing approu-  OB  ftf  the  work-in* 
in  their  respective  trade*  On  tin  other  hud,  it  iajttrt  n* 
9  *nt  thftl  practically  every  trade  union,  like  cvry 
trust,  ia  anxious  and  caper  to  effect  a  complete  comb  in  a  - 


tion.  The*  reason  is  evident.  The  first  and  most  essential 
function  of  the  labor  organisation,  as  has  been  shown,  ia 

■    hari;,\iinii^_and  the  east:  and  effectives    ■■. 
rgninuig  moresM  directly  with  the  proportion 

live  competitors  included  in  the  combination, 
Without  dwelling  upon  these  obvious  facta,  we  may  pass 
to  the  methods  by  which  labor  OTgSJlliattoM  atternj>t  tC 
male-  mbinal  iom  complete. 

(a)  inclusive  M<tkod9:_The  most  natural  way  to  estab- 
lish complete  control  is.  to  induct*  nil  the  workejS  in  tha 
trade  to  jo:r.  the  imi,inj_smfl_lhe  grant  mfljflgitp.nf_Amer- 

icaii  BflJoPfl  ■:  this  work  vigorously  and   inces- 

santly.      In  irnitieiny  nnn-iininn  itwn  to  filler  the  fold  both 

persuasion  and  coercion  arc  used.  Tho  coorcivo  Mian 
expresses  itself  generall>  in  the  familiar  strike  or  boycott 
against  the  employment  of  non-union  men.  The  justifi- 
cation of  this  attitude  has  been  discussed  :n  the  chapter 
ou  icti-iko**.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  feeling 
ainins;t  the  non-unionist  is  as  universal  as  it  is  deep:  that 
nearly  aJI  uniona  oppose  the  employment  of  non-union 
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men  by  every  lecritimate  means  within  their  power,  and 
that  the ' '  cloned  shop,  * '  cither  as  a  practical  rule  of  a- 
or  an  immediate  ideal^Js  deliberately  sanctioned  by  an 
enormous  majority  of  trade  unionists.  The  pcrauasm 
work,  on  the  other  Laud,  takes  the  form  "f  TatWky** 
organisation,  for  whieh  large  sums  are  expemkd.  Thus 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  1902,  kept  twenty  salaried 
organ  i/urn  in  On  field  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
special  organi2ers  who  were  paid  a  special  fee  for  cystt 
local  which  they  organized.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  employs  a  much  larger  force  of  organizers,  and 
almost  all  the  national  unions  have  at  least  one  officer  who 
is  specially  charged  with  thin  work,  frequently  the  riee- 
president  In  criticising  the  monopolistic  spirit  of  tnufc 
unions,  then,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  unions maintajn^an  attitudi  jdinrita- 

I  ion  to  the  qualified  workers  in  their  respective  trades 

(b)  Exclusive  Methods;  The  completion  of  a  combina- 
tion may  evidently  be  facilitated  by  reducing  the  number 
of  workers,  and  in  consequence  most  unions  supplement 
ih  ir  "cordial  invitation  to  join"  with  certain  ncMons 
which  in  one  w.iy  or  another  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
capable  craftsmen.  These  measures  fall  natxirally  inM 
tw^jrroups,  those  regulating  tho  eotranoe  to  the  tradt 
and  those  restricting  the  membership  of  particular 
unions.     It  is  necessary  to  consider  these  in  tome  detail 

(1).  IJntranoe  to  the  Trade,  Trade  unions  endear* 
to  regulatr  the  entrance  to  the  trade  in  n  variety  of  way* 
Occasionally,  but  very  occasionally,  they  enforce  rufci 
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concerning    promotion    or    progress    within    the    troth 

Similarly,  one  or  two  trucks  attempt  to  prohibit  or  at  leaat 
cliaroiirage  tin-  employment  t.f  women,  as  do  the  I'phol- 
VI  who  forbid  Their  members  to  work  in  any  shop 
that  employs  women  except  as  seamstresses.  But  for  the 
most  part*  the  trade  unions  have  frankly  acceptcd_the 
funeral  pmplnyment  of  women  an  inevitable,  and  are  now 
bending  their  energies  to  the  organization  of  women,  so 
that  where  they  compete  directly  with  men,  they  will  be 
governed  by  lb**  same  standard  rates  and  common  rutin. 
The  important  policies  in  this  connection  deal  with  the* 
regulation  of  apprenticeship^ 

The  general  fact*  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
apprenticeship  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XT,  where  it  is 
pointed  out  that  except  in  a  few  trades  thoretrulation  of 
apprenticeship  by  the  union  is  a  failure.  This  failure  t 
I  -ably  a  good  thing  from  the  standpoints  both  of  the 
trade  anion  and  the  general  public.  Tho  apprentice 
regulation*  are  not  framed  with  the  prime  nhjrri  of  im- 
proving the  industrial  education  of  the  young  workman, 
and  they  have  no  general  effect  in  suppressing  boy  Kftbor 
or  preventing  the  replacement  of  adult  nukon  b)  '-hd- 
dren.  because  when  boys  are  prevented  from  learning  in 
the  few  union  shops  in  which  apprenticeship  is  regulated, 
thry  aim  ply  prws  into  the  non-union  whops  and  tin-  unor- 
ganised trades.  The  limitation  of  child  labor  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  general  legislation,  in  the  enforcement  of 
which,  however,  the  trade  unions  might  be  far  more  help- 
ful  than  they  now  arc.    Again,  the  few  unions  which 


have  Acquired  ffiffioittrt  power  to  rcpulatc  apprenticeship, 
oftvo  display  a  ■trong  disposition  t<>  restrict  unduly  tk* 
number  of  apprentices.  With  an  apprenticeship  term  of 
three  years  ami  an  allowance  of  one  apprentice  to  tec 
journeymen,  i)w  preset  i  force  <>!'  journeyman  would 
gradually  die  out,  since  the  average  working  |  f  ths 

laborer  is  certainly  leas  than  thirty  years.  Finally^and 
this  fact  spems  conclnyivc.  thp  wynlntifln  nf  nppimtiaa. 
ship  ia  not  negeaaa ry  to  th<-  roocastful  working  aLaJadfi 
union.  Tn  England,  tilt*  cotton  and  ooul  mining  iudus- 
tries  may  lie  cited  as  example*  of  "o|mui  trades"  in  which 
the  unions  arc  unusually  successful,  while  in  the  United 
States  lin'  raiUwn  brotherhood*,  the  ITuitcd  Mint'  Work- 
ers, the  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
larg£  unions,  arc  in  practice,  if  notin  theory,  c 


,  tad 

z 


"open." 

(2).  Restriction  of  ^Iembership.  Trade  unions  nM 
only  attempt  to  restrict  the  entrance  to  the  trades,  hofl 
i  itj  tosnetiuut  rcsi.net  the  entrance  to  the  minus,  and 
the  locals  in  nine  unions  out  <>r  ton,  perhaps,  haw 
plete  autonomy  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
iiK'nibers,  this  exeltiRiveneaa  may  l»eeome  as  oompletfl  as 
the  local  unions  desire.  The  legislation  of  the  national 
unions,  however,  throws  some  light  upon  the  general  atti- 
tude of  trade  unionists  toward!  thk  snbjwt  Of  94 
national  unions  which  the  writer  has  investigated,  20  haw 
pawed  no  provisions  r  niters,  38 

provide  merely  that  th*  nppliennt  must  he  a  eomp- 
workman.  18  require  that  the  applicant  shall  have  asmd 
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in  the  trade  three  or  Bon  ]  Bars,  1."'  require  I  Mmilar  term 
of  two  years  or  less,  14  specifically  prohibit  the  admission 
of  omployerx,  t  .rem  t:  or  Other  perform  empowered  to  dis- 
charge workmen,  11  Npn*i(ir;ill>  pOintl  t ln-it-  elect  i-m 
nrulrr  certain  Conditions,  and  "  OOUfllN  the  membership  to 
white  persons.  About  10  refuse  lulnn^ton  to  workmen 
directly  inlert^leil  in  )he  liquor  bumnew.  4  explicitly  dis- 
avow discrimination  on  account  of  Oolor  or  national  Ay, 
and  3  openly  discriminate  n-uinst  Foreigners.  Thus  the 
AmttiBBB  Flirt  <ilam  Workers  charge  ordinaiy  entrants 
an  initiation  fee  of  $3.  but  foreigners  are  required  to  pay 
$50,  must  declare  thL»ir  intention  to  become  citizen*,  and 
ran  br  slsetsd  only  by  ii  majority  vnt*  of  tin  win  \  •  mem- 
bership. A  few  local  unions  such  aa  the  Marble  porkers 
and  Marble  Polwher*  of  New  York  City  restrict  Lhe  mem- 

bemhi:'  by  el  ;  v'.n"  an  execwive  membership  fee,  ;fl(Hi  in 

thoao  CWD.     WTtfi    ivspccl    t..   tendencies,   the  writer* 


opinion  ia  that  the  admission  of  employers,  the  imposition 
of  excessive  entrance  fee*,  and  the  discrimination  apainst 
foreign  unionists,  are  usually  condemned  and  are  goner 
ally  decreasing,  but  that  the  movement  is  towards  the_ 
wfrreimtion,  if  not  towards  the "creator  exclusion,  of  negro 
workmen. 

The  cases  are  rare  in  which  a  union  deliberately  refuse* 
lo  receive  a  body  of  competent  workmen,  and  then  boy- 
abs,"  Aa  a  rule  they  can  only  occur 
when  a  national  or  local  union  has  made  some  arrangc- 
oent  with  employers  by  which  the  latter  agree  to  employ 
dodc  but  union  men.  and  the  exclusion  can  be  aucecttifully 
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maintained  only  *»  lone  as  the  employer*  abide  by  this 
arrangement.  As  employers  are  usually  very  anxkrat  to 
become  independent  of  any  particular  union,  and  as  tas 
sympathy  of  the  trade  union  world  is  generally  with  any 
body  of  capabb  workmen  who  desire  to  ticvumc  unionist* 
and  are  rofuwd  the  opportunity,  this  policy  is  usually 
found  in  practice  to  be,  as  one  would  expect,  suicidal. 

The  New  Trade*  Combination.  Occasionally. 
however,  employers  enter  heartily  into  this  policy  of 
exclusion  and  attmipt  to  found  an  industrial  roooopoJT 
on  the  basis  of  a  Inhnr  monopoly ._  Joint  monopolies  of 
this  kind  were  introduced  in  the  Birmingham  bedsUsd 
trade  about_1890,  but  have  just  befrun  to  attract  attentioa 
in  the  United  States.  The  scheme  as  it  w*s  formally 
worked  out  in  Birmingham,  centered  around  a  joint 
wages  board  composed  of  representatives  from  an 


plovers'  association  and  representatives  from  a  union  of 

the  op.  r:i lives  in  the  industry. Prm<*   fna»  tho  wfroh 

bdlsUcy  were  to  be  fixed  by  this  board .  and  wages Jarre  ta 
vary  diiwily  with  pricey  aJlhpupn  not  in  rhe  same  pro- 
joortioSZI  The  employers'  association  agreed  to  employ 
none  but  union  workmen,  and  the  operative**  ai 
agreed  to  work  for  no  manufacturer  vrho  refoatd  to  abide 
by  tho  official  prico  liwt.  It  was  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Standard  Wage  mL 
the  Standard  Price  The  Xew  Trades  Combination,  u  it 
was  called  by  the  author  of  the  scheme,  was  adopted  in  s 
number  of  Birmiusrham  industries,  but  has  recently  Ikto 
abandoned  in  all  but  two  unimportant  industries,  bee 
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of  the  expense  of  paying  wages  to  the  idle  workmen  of 
recalcitrant  employers  who  refused  to  abide  by  the  official 

[i  fir.     I 

On*  of  the-  most  instructive  attempt*  to  establish  an 
industrial  monopoly  upon  a  labor  monopoly  is  found  in 
the  American  window  glass  industry.  Some  years  ago 
the  \Stguiow  Glaus  Workers'  Association,  by  rigidly 
reatrtctinK  the  numlier  of  apprentice*  and  imposing  a 
prohibitive  entrance  foe  upon  foreigners  ODttti&g  the 
A«Boi-:utioii,  had  so  reduced  the  number  of  proficient 
workmen  in  the  country  that  there  were  not  enough  to 
man  the  exiting  plants.  To  monopolize  the  glass  manu- 
facture of  the  country,  the  manufacturers  had  only  to 
aecure  control  of  the  labor  supply,  and  this  the  American 
Window  Glass  Company  attempted  to  do  by  paying  hitfh 
wages  and  agreeing  to  employ  none  but  union  men.  But 
uodependcot  companies  immediately  sprang  up,  manned 
partly  by  imported  Brlfrhinx,  and  partly  by  members  of 
the  union.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Company  was 
enabled  to  run  only  about  one-half  of  it«  aggregate  plant 
for  eight  months  during  the  year.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
full  supply  of  labor  the  Company  offered  th«  union  a 
block  of  Slock  worth  about  $150,000,  To  bo  paid  for  liy  tin* 
annual  dividends  declared  upon  it,  the  sole  condition 
beinjr  thai  the  Class  Workers  should  assist  the  Company 
plan!  aa  nearly  m  possible  to  its  full  oapaa- 
ity.  The  dividends  were  U*ini»  steadily  paid  on  this  stock 
at  a  rat*  which  would  have  made  it  the  property  of  thfl 
union  in  five  years.     After  the  agreement  had  been  in 
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force  about  two  years,  however,  tin*  stock  was  withdrawn 
by  the  Company  on  the  ground  that  the  workers  had  not 
complied  with  their  part  of  the  ogrcc-iut  r.t.  of,  [fl  fUicr 
words,  had  ntit  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  indc 
Wmpmlm,  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  stock  came  just  as  glass  blowing  machinca  were  being? 

iuli'udiMvd  inlu  the  Company's  fStitoriot. 

Kxperienee  shows  that  an  industrial  mon 
on  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  supply  is  peculiarly 
The  high  mgei  jaw  ii  ably  drawtMh^  frflfo  ft  large  nnii-. 
of  workmen,  who  either  are  taken_into  the  union  j 
refused  entrance.  If  taken  in,  they  must  be  supplied 
with  wurk,  and  this  brings  prices  and  wage*  down  by 
increasing  the  output.  If  they  are  refused  admission, 
they  usually  set  up  a  rival  union  which  not  only  affords  a 
supply  of  labor  \>>  btdependt'nl  munufiiol  iren,  but  pn.4h 
ably  secure*  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  tradr  uiii 
world  at  Inrge.     Such  a  combination  of  adverse  forces 


k  tat 


T, 

olieaof 


usually  too  strong  for  the  most  powerful  mounp 
this  kind. 

(c)  Monopoly  and  Labor  Orgi.  .    We  are  now  in 

a  position  to  draw  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  pol- 
icy of  the  olosad  shop  and  labor  monopoly  in  Rtncral 
(a)  La^or  monopolies  are  of  two  kinds,  '•  and 

exclusive;  in  the  former  the  combination  is  maintained 
i  ;.■  i  )  i  iv  w •■••'■- 'x-  ■:  ;i  ■  iini  i  the  employci  \  Ea  Um  liitar  t\ 
is  maintained  by  a  jrroiip  of  workmen  against  their  fellow- 
workmen.     Monopoly  ..f  th*»  second  claw  are  short! 
and  relatively  infrequent*     (IA)  In  combinations 
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inclusive  _tjq»,  the   individual    member   is   compelled    :  . 
abide  by  the  common  rule*  and  standard  terms  of  the 

Union.      T'i  ^<•l)<••^  nurds  In-  is  ll-nliT  :i    \vr-_v    ri ■; 1 1   fMiinpiiJ- 

•fon^  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  b 
duel:  >:i  of  IQCk  compulsion  deprives  the  individual 
lalwrcr  of  any  ml  freedom  of  bargaining.  In  entering 
*u«h  a  combination,  the  workman  merely  exchanges  the 
compulsion  of  the  employer  (as  modified  by  demand  and 
■apply)  Bor  the  compulsion  of  his  fellow. workmen  (an 
modiScd  by  demand  and  supply). 

(7)  The  jimticc  of  trade-union    policies  and   actions 
■nut  be  determined  in  ace  ■'■  'tli  their  inti'.nt  and 

reasonableness,  as  these  tests  are  applied  in  the  law  on 
strikes  and  in  the  judicial  determination  of  the  rates  and 
rh<ryrx  of  quasi-public  monopolies.      Let    us  apply  this 
canon  concretely.     When  ,1  union  refuses  to  WOTfe 
non-union  men,  and  by  its  refusal  secures  their  di  oharp 
the  justice  of  its  action  ran  la*  determined  only  by  the 
.m.xt*ncea   of  the  particular   ease.     \VVre   the   mm 
in.-,  ui  men  prevented  from  joining  ihr  union  '  •-.  excessive 
Julian  t*m  and  nthiT  ruflflrxT     -If  so,  the  nelion  0 

unionist*  must  ordinarily  be  interpreted  as  malicious  in 
the  extreme  and  highly  unjust.     Per  contra,  if  the  non- 
tlfaU  fcad  refuaed  to  joh    the  and  were  selling 

tkrjr  whor  at  pri  iut   to  maintain  the  aceus- 

United  American  standard  of  living,  the  unionists  <nn  not 

1  point,  fnr  attempting  tn  forco 

o  adopt  their  own  standard  terms.     Or 

plete  combination  of  laborers,  who 
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have  struck  for  tin  increase  of  wages.  I  see  no  way  of 
determining  the  justice  of  t h«-ir  position,  MCnpl  as  it  b 
determined  in  the  ensc  of  other  monopolies,  i.  0.  by  an 
examination  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rote  or  wajre 
which  rhi»y  have  fixed.  A  similar  procedure  is  recognized 
c»  just  in  QlG  caws  of  industrial  monopolies  such  as  rail- 
roads, and  if  the  law  in  to  permit  the  formation  of  labor 
monopolies,  it  must  provide  that  protection  for  th*  gen- 
eral public  which  alone  makes  monopoly  tftfertbl*.* 

In  short,  the  justice  of  the  general  policy  of  the  eloecd 
shop  can  only  be  decided  by  thi«  ultimate  objects  and  gen* 


eral  character  of  the  trade  union  which  pursues  thai 
policy.     The  policy  of  the  closed  shop  make*  for  wider 
combination,  wider  combination   means  greater  poi 
and  greater  power  ia  desirable  or  undesirable  as  it 
wisely  or  unwisely  used.     Monopoly  in  the  hand 
boeomottoe  Engineers  has  worked  little  but  good;  in  the 
hands  of  the  Window  (ilawi  Workei      H    '  tally 

abused.     The  critic  answers,  perhaps,  that  the  1 
the  closed  shop  deprives  men  of  their    'sacr.-.l  ■ 
work,  and  suggest*  that  the  judgment  in  accordance  with 
intent  is  vague  and  impracticable.     The  11  »u« 

t luii  tin-  eondemnaiion  i>f  the  policy  would  deny  other 
men  their  equally  "sacred  riffht"  of  refusing  to  work, 
and  poiuta  out  that  as  necessity  has  forced  our  court*  to 


1  Wa  ara  dot  line  hrra  with  lb*  ntn.trii.-r  jiMtir*  or  union  puiir  In.  with 
th*  rlmr  to  (Ik1  forma  Uoo  of  a  rational  public  oploloo.  rwn  tbf  treat 
■  !«ii<]|)ulut  our  iifjriiiuvui  Iratte  Utrrctly  to  n<ium'(uIuu  rrrj  nkla  to  May 
pulMiry  arbitration.  *ml  ttiai  li  vindlr  wbot  wc  now  bare  la  bSa> 
mopotlra,  *li'"  (tu*  >i>inrrrl  l»  bflworn  tba  rmpU-jrr  aa*1  lW 
con»umor.  not  botw««n  th*  eiDplojtr  anil  tt«  laborer. 
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judffc  strike*  in  accordance  v.vli  ihnr  intent,  and  restraint 
of  iriuie  in  accordance  with  its  rvHsiumhleuess,  m<  nm-*. 
aity  is  forcing  us  now  to  judge  trade  unions  in  UOOldttMM 
vitb  their  objects,  and  the  acta  of  labor  monopolies  in 
accordance  with  their  reasonableness.  Combination  is 
the  order  of  the  day;  it  can  be  regulated-  but  not,  lixtir- 
patcd;  it  is  n  menace  only  when  it  is  violent,  extortionate 
or  unreasonable. 

'..i     K-QuhtUm  -f  FTggtt.,    n  is  Ereqm  mh  aaortod  by 

critics,  and  the  charsc  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  that 
can  be  directed  against  lulior  nn/anizal  inns,  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  latter  "  ln  HtJflg  competition,. and  that  by 
their  insistence  upon  a  standard  rate  of  wages  in  particu- 
lar, they  reduce  to  ot\b  dead  Jpvel  the  efficient  and  the 
flcisnt  workman,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  competi- 
tive strupgle  for  existence  upon  whose  continued  opera- 
tion progress  depends.  To  thia  charge  the  defendants  of 
organized  labor  an  mphatioaM|y  that  the  union  rate 

of  wosres  is  alwa>-s_n  minimum,  never  a  maximum  rate, 
and  that  the  stubborn  maintenance  nf  this  minimum  dm -s 
not  suppress  oomp^iitiori  for  employment,  but  merely 
improves  its  character.  "All  that  it  docs  is  to  transfer 
tlie  pressure  from  one  element  in  the  bargain  t*i  the  nt her 
—  from  flu  wagfl  Co  tat  work,  from  price  to  quality.  •  • 
If  the  conditions  of  employment  are  unregulated,  it  will 
freipi-nfly  pay  an  employer  not  to  select  ibe  brst  wad 
man.  but  to  give  the  preference  to  an  incompetent  or 
infirm  man.  a  'booxerT  or  a  person  of  bad  character,  pro- 
vided that  he  can  hire  him  at  a  sufficiently  low  wage,  make 
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him  work  excessive  and  irregular  hours  or  subject  him  to 
I  ii;.  or  damjpnmi  condition*  Tf  thp  employer 
can  not  go  below  a  common  miniiwnm  rate,  and  is  unable 
to  grade  \hr.  other  conditions  of  employment  down  tO  tee 
1  of  the  lmvest  and  most  aSQ—sitom  wagiMuiTOer  in  h's 
establishment,  he  is  economical  ly  ■>  do  Is 

utmost  to  raise  the  level  of  d9  f  all  his  workm 

so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  rvturn  for  th*  fixed  eon. 
ditions.',, 

The  argument  that  the  union  rate  and  other  eonunoo 
roles  do  not  operate  to  suppre*«  competition,  but  merely 
to  improve  its  character,  holds  good  whether  the  anion 
wage  he  a  minimum  or  a  uniform  nile,  and  appears  tol* 
as  unanswerable  as  it  is  important.  But  the  assertion 
that  the  union  rate  is  a  minimum  nnd  ii"l  a  uniform  n» 
is  only  partially  true.  That  it  is  partially  trm»  appear* 
from  the  facts  that  a  large  number  of  unions  do  not  objeet 
to  piece  work,  and  in  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  power- 
ful organizations,  gueh  as  the  printers*  and  Iron  wor* 
unions,  the  farfer  and  more  skilled  workmen  often  rceefrt 
extra  wages  with  the  full  acquieaoenoe  of  their  fclh* 
unionists.  That  it  is  parrially  untrue  appears  from  the 
facte  that  a  large  number,  probably  a  majority. oi.tb# 
labor  leaders  xtrr  »l>j«vt  to  pit-re-  work  i  thai  cxeet* 

among  the  Coal  Hoisting  Engineers,  tha  opposition  to  the 
grading  of  wages  is  practically  unanimous;  thnt  a  fe» 
uui«»!is  limit  the  amount  which  pieee-workera  may 
in  a  day  or  week :  and  that  a  few  other 

»  WebK  /"dwf'HJj  PfuKKtat*,  pp  710,  TIT 
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courage  any  tlcrmrl.un  in  excess  '  ect,   from 

the  union  rate.     "This  Association,"  says   one  of   the 

U-laws  ni'   the  Journeymen    Stone  ruder-'     \ -,..u.-'.ii  inn, 
OQ  ■■  it-li  Ij.  ■■■■■:  Hi,'  J  i-:ii  «■  ij»  Ji-  ol    more  than  one 

rate  of  wages."  And  the  aeeretar.v  of  the  Sume.  i  niters 
.Rfiixi  a  common  sentiment  when  he  wrote  To  tho 
n  stria]  Cofflmiiwfon :  ''If  a  man  is  known  t<> 
pay  beyond  the  regular  rate  he  is  said  to  be  taking  blood 
money,  and  he  is  despised  as  much  as  n  man  who  works 
below  the  rate.'* 

While  there  ix,  thus,  no  unanimity  either  of  agntfanCPt 
or  of  practice  in  this  matter,  the  most  irnpartial  investi- 
gators report  that  the  union  regulation  of  wages  does  tend 
to  Bjoduco  greater  uniformity.  But  they  qualify  their 
conclusion  by  calling  attention  to  the  following  farts: 
First,  the  onion  rate  of  ^\a#ea  is  usually  higher  than  the 
competitive  rate  won  In  be.  Consequently,  if  wnvm  nro 
led,  they  are  leveled  up,  not  down,  so  thai  the  nun* 
ingB  of  the  superior  workmen  are  not  reduced,  even 
thouch  the  earnings  of  the  inferior  workman  are 
inereaaed.  Secoudly,  the  superior  workmen  are  "oijiloyed 
more  rejrularly  than  the  unsatisfactory  w<d  mh-i  .  and  are 
likely  "to  Fe  awiffiied  to  the  more  delicate  and  interesting 
work.  Finally,  union  n  halation  fluent  not  elimUuiU:  what 
may  be  called  the  norrnji]  territorial  variation  ofjvagei. 
In  a  Iarye  majority  of  American  unions  the  regulation  of 
wage*  is  left  to  the  loeala,  and  this  results  in  the  greatest 
f  of  rat<a.     In  1900,  for  example,  the  standard 
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rat>?8  of  the  Operative  Plasterer*  varied  from  $1.75  to  $7 
a  day,  in  different  parte  of  the  United  States. 

With   the   piefie-ayatem,  standard   rate*  may  be 
ployed  without  leveling  wagvs,  and  the  unionn  are 
uniforpjly  opposed  to  the  Piece  system,  ax  is  generally 

Ih-Im*\i'i1.       A    tiuiJMfitv    of  tt'/idPH   in   whii-li    piaee    .- nrk  » 

posaible,  accept  that  system.  In  Great  Britain  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Webb  ascertained  that  out  of  111  unions  havin* 
!,i»03,000  members,  49  unions  with  f>73,000  mrmbm 
insisted  on  piece  work;  21  unions  with  110,000  memb«rt 
willingly  recoguized  piece  work;  and  38  unions  with 
iMiii/Hin  nii'tiiliiTH  iimistrd  mi  lime  work  I:i  the  Daft  I 
Statue  a  similar  investigation  was  made  by  the  Industrial 
Commission.  Out  of  50  important  unions  in  which  piece 
work  was  possible,  28  accepted  thp  piece  system  in  aone 
line  of  their  respective  trades  without  active  opposition, 
while  22  unions  either  forbade  or  acti\«ly  ..ppiwed  Use 
syxt.i'in 

Ir  i  xplainincr  this  diversity  in  Croat  Britain  Mr.  an-3 
Mrs.  Webb  point  out  that  in  some  occupations  such  as 
■pinning,  the  intensity  of  the  labor  is  determined  by  th^ 
employer  himself,  who  fixes  the  speed  of  the  machinery. 
In  such  occupations  the  workers  insist  upon  piece  pay* 
ment  in  order  to  pn»vent  forcing  and  over-exertion.  In 
other  occupations,  and  in  repair  work  generally,  it  b 
impossible  to  eetftnattt  in  advance  either  the  skill  trr  rSr 
time  that,  will  be  required  on  the  job,  and  her*  the  union* 
for  obvious  reasons  insist  upon  time  ratea.  In  general 
according  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  i^niorw^aeeept  or  re 
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pleee  system  nccordinjr  as  their  work  can  or  can  not 
be  standardized.  That Ja  to  say,  they  accept  it  K&tt)  it 
doa  no;  inti-rfi-i-t-  'A  nli  eolleel  iv. ■  Imiyiiining  [t  I*  dtfttbt- 
fu),  howt-\.  r.  v.li.'tiicr  this  explanation  can  bo  applied 
to  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  tvrenty- 
ciffht  American  union':  BrhkA  aeeept  the  piece  system 
without  active  protest,  refrain  i'rora  p  rot  eating  merely 
b*c*u;  •  i  infestation  appears  useless;  and  many  of  the 
twenty-uvo  unions  which  oppose  piece  payment,  could 
adopt  the  system  orithoat  destroying  collective  bargftbb 

ink'.  The  labor  leaden*,  especially,  OTO  opposed  to  piece 
work.  "The  prineip.il  oftieeni  of  many  of  tin*  most  im- 
portant American  uniona  whose  members  habitually 
work  W  the  piece,  would,  if  they  had  the  power,  instantly 
abolish  the  system." 

(e)  H'turs  of  Labor:  The  labor  leaders  oppose  piece 
work  because  they  believe  that  if  workmen  t < •  i  1  and  strain 
to  increase  their  earnings  by  this  system,  the  piece  rat* 
will  inevitably  he  lowered^  so  that  eventually  the  work- 
man will  be  able  to  e;n*n  with  rhe  inervswd  strain  and 
effor  noue;h  to  maintain  him  in  his  accustomed 

of  livinir.  This  same  belief  in  the  controlling 
power  of  (he  Ittodtrd  of  living,  makes  the  reflation  of 
the  working  day,  in  the  opinion  of  many  labor  loaders,  the 
miml  important  of  all  union  aims  and  policies.  "The 
moat  progressive  leaders,  such  a«  Mr.  Gompers  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  are  constantly  urging  their  aa»ociatos  to 
put   '  er   work   day   in   the  forefront   of  (heir  de- 

mands.   Organise  and  control  your  trade  md  ihortfiD 


your  how*,  is  their  position,  and  wajrea  will  take  care 
themselves  "' 

Tho  ''normal  day,"  unlike  "the  standard  rate," 
maximum,  not  a  minimum^and  there  aeenia  no  uniform 
policy  with  respect  to  it  beyond  the  general  effort  to 
reduce  it  as  much  ns  possible,     When  the  CigftT  Makers 

surcd  the  eight  hour  day.  (!n>  immediately  began  to 
discuss  the  six  hour  day.  When  the  Oerman-Araerwan 
Typotfraphin  (tecum!  the  eijrhl  hour  day,  they  followed  it 
up  with  a  five  day  week  in  ci  rtjun  place.-*.  Only  a  few 
national  unir.ns  like  the  two  jn-1  Dtt  tod  have  a  uniform 
working  day.  and  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  v 
for  the  moat  part  left  to  the  local  union.  Overtime  is 
aysUmatienHy  opposed.  One  or  two  unions  forbid  il 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  the  usual  preventati 
is  found  in  demanding  extra  pay  for  overtime. 

At  tho  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  men 
worked,  almost  universally,  from  nun  to  sun.  At  Uh 
prewnt  time,  rnnny  important  trades  work  only  ijgU 
hours  a  day,  and  the  average  working  day,  • 
agricultural  and  domestic  labor,  i-.  prubnbh 
hours.  Thi*  great  reform  is  a  dial  Inel  ivc  nernir.plwhineal 
of  organized  labor,  and  in  the  past  it  haa  met  with  tin 
endorsement  of  the  dinintereated^ecjonojnist  as  well  as  thai 
of  the  labor  leader  himself.  Both  justify  the  moremeft 
on  the  irroundrs  thnt  it  will  irivc  the  worker  more  time  ton 
rational  amusements,  educational  civic  and  family  «krW* 

•  Rrport  of  the  lit.  Com..  Vol.  XVII.  i>.  UtW.  The  wrttw  take*  U* 
o;«]«»r(iin1t>  vt  nrhnowlcfltrlnjt  hU  F*urn\  lntl»'t»t*«Jnr%»  to  tbl»  4l» 
getber  odmlnble  dcoulptlofi  vl  American  Ubor  or£*alu.tl<«a. 
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that  this  increased  leisure  will  result  in  a  more  intcl- 
Kgrnl,  contented  ami  affledent  WKtfUllg  populatinn  R0U1 
euree  moreover  that  in  the' long  run  and  within  reasonable 
limit*  wages  arc  strongly  ;drectrd  by  lih  standard  of  life, 

;.u.l  \\).\l  n  tenacious  rafiml  to  work  mi  rvec^ive  number 

of  hours  will  to  ft  degroe  remove  the  necessity  for  it.  But 
here  the  average  ccQuojpi&umd  the  average  trade  unionist 
part  company.  The  forntei^efends  reduction  of  hours 
under  present  eonditions  because  he  believes  that  it  will 
not  diminish  the,  product  of  industry  -,  whereas  the  labor 
leader  advocates  persistent  and  radical  reductions  pre- 
oivly  because  he  believes  that  it  will  diminish  the  product  , 
per  individual,  and  furnish  work  Tor  the  unemployed. 
"The*  idea  that  a  iujiii  will  produce  bh  much  in  eight  hours 
as  in  ten  may  occasionally  be  advanced  by  labor  leaders, 
but  it  is  not  their  general  position;  and  even  if  one  does 
ttdtsnee  it  he  is  likely  to  bring  forward  in  the  next  para- 
graph ideas  that  an  entirely  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
argument  which  really  carries  weight  with  them  is  based 
on  the  opposite  idea  It  ia  that  (he  redaction  oJ  houn 
will  reduce  the  supply  of  labor  power  in  the  market,  and 
■0  will  raise  Hfl  price.  It  will  make  room  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  so  will  remove  the  depressing  influence  of 
ir  competition. 


: 


"VVi.-thcr  you  work  by  the  piece  or  the  day, 
Dot roaoliiff  the  hoiiro  l&cre*i«»  tie  poy,' 


a  constantly  n  iterated  expression  of  the  current  creed 
of  the  union  loaders. ' n 


•  Bwpvrtoftki  In.  Com.,  p,  xlriL 
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(f)  Attitude  towards  Machintry:    The  old  historical 


ipathy  to  labor  saving  machinery  still  persists  quit* 
icrally  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  unico 
world,  iind  thui\  oeensional  ftlplCMafon,  for  example,  in  th* 
successful  opposition  to  tho  introduction  of  typesetting 
machines  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  or  in  the 
working  rules  of  a  few  unions.  "What  »  known  aa  a 
Ktonc  pick,  '  IQJ  thfl  by  bun  of  the  Journeymen  Stone 
I  '-.iii  ■■:■-'  Union,  "is  riot  a  stone  cutters'  tool,  nnd  this 
HswH-iiiiion  will  use  every  effort  to  discourage  it*  use" 
"Planer  work,"  reads  tho  twelfth  article  of  their 
constitution,  "will  not  be  permitted  to  be  shipped  into 
any  city  where  the  union  has  succeeded  In  aboMabfag 
Thrru  fptonw*]."  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  number  of 
unions  whose  members  work  by  \hv  piece  actually  insist 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  most  efficient  maj 
and  the  more  advanced  leaders  g*  catc  titf 

Wind  opposition  to  labor  saving  devioos.  'iVUaa 
labor,"  Myi  tho  Secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Work- 
era,  "cannot  be  justified,  or  anything  which  curtalh 
;i:i  aotirity.  Economies  of  production  all  tend  lo 
maltc  more  of  the  individual.  If  labor  aaving  invention! 
arc  used  as  a  means  of  oppression  it  would  be  wit- 
meet  the  situation  with  n  view  of  correcting  abuses  tfcaa 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  tho  inostimabla  advantages  the? 
irniah."    Speaking  generally,  the  gr-  of  unift- 

liuve  [uH'ti  eonvinced  LIimI   the  proJojagBd  n=dslauu*to 
Impossible,  and  that  tfiaroal  function  of  tbr 
labor  union  is  to  regulate  its  ml  reduction  so  that  it  wiii 
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cause  as  little  distress  and  unemployment  as  possible. 
Their  specific  policy  in  achieving  this  result  is  to  in 
that  the  D0W  machines  be  manned  by  unionists,  not  by 
new  workers,  and  that  the  "machine  rates"  ofwages  bo 
such  as  to  give  the  worker  same  small  .share  iii  the  in- 
creased profits  ordinarily  secured  by  its  introduction.1 

( g)K?Mtrtetion  of  Output :    A Imost  every  device  of  the 
trade  union  limit*  in  gome  wn  industrial  output, 

•New  Trades  Combination"  and  the  successful  re- 
striction of  tlM  l  BtnUMM  bO  tin*  trade,  limit  Hie  output  of 
the  whole  industry;  tin?  redaction  of  hours,  the  penaliza- 
tion of  overtime,  the  prohibition  of  piece-work,  the  level- 
ing of  wages,  all  tend  to  roduee,  in  tin*  first  instance,  nt 
lctt*t,  the  output  of  the  individual  worker.  In  addition 
to  thewn  methods,  tin  output  of  the  individual  workers  is 
sometimes  directly  limited  by  other  weans.  Tho  Litho- 
graphers. Machiiii-.K  Pressmen  and  other. organizations 
limit  thr  number  of  uui.'hinea  whieh  a  man  may  tend. 
•■•«•  Mountrm,  the  Flint  WcSs  Workers,  the  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  and  other  piece-working  trades, 
limit,  under  some  circumstances,  the  amount  of  wages 
which  mn\  be  earned  in  a  day.  The  direct  limitation  of 
lWDJBp  is  rara,  but  the  hatred  of  "  rustiers"  or  pace- 
maker* is  uvnrrul,  nn<\  occasionally  finds  formal  expres- 
sion, as  in  the  following  by-law  of  the  New  York  braiuli 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters;  "Any  member  who 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  work,  or  who  acts  as 


i  a    gontt  II antra i ion  of  Hi*  « piillr.-it Inn   nf  rM»  pnllrj   may  hi*  found 
ibf  Kcpwl  of  the  /fiJwi/rlul  fumninaUj*.  Vol.  Vll.  p.  2TS  acq. 
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leader  for  hi  for  lite  purpose  of  getting  all 

work  possible  out  of  the  men  working  bB  Qsfl  aaxneabopor 
job  with  him,  shall  bt  fined  for  the  first  offence  $10;  ft* 
Hi  -nee  he  shall  bo  suspended  or  expelled." 

In  1lir  pant  the  instinctive  impulse  of  the  dUtntcrv*tn3 
outsider  has  been  to  condemn  the  rtstrlotbn  of  output, 
root  find  branch,  in  the  belief  that  it  penalize*  the  sup* 
rior  workman,  put*  a  premium  on  idliue,  and  level*  nat- 
ural  dilYerenoes  of   skill    and   efficiency.     Undoubtedly 
many  of  these  policies  and  practices  arc  vicious.     13 
is  coming  to  be  general  !_v  mili/.cd  th.il  the  njui  itlOD  is  art 
so  simple  as  we  have  hitherto  assumed.     Thus.  The  i 
competent  hivcstitrators  sanction  the  statement  that  pi«* 
natai  an*  ioflnaneod,  nm\  in  moiri  eases  conaaSoaaty  detw- 
mined,  by  refe ranee  to  the  ordinary  ■  >n<  >   ■ 
ol  workers  concerned,  ao  that  the  attitude  of  the  trade 
anions    Coward    overt 'huh    is    perfectly    logical.     A  train, 
closer  study  of  the detail*  of  modern  industry  has  rereaW 
the  fact  that  in  mbm  trades,  the  sweated  trades  espeeiaUr, 

ir  work  people  are  driven  to  work  beyond  thr*ir  straigli 
"rushers"  and  " leaders,1'  by  the  "minute*1  aai 
"task"  systems,  and  other  acini-disreputable  devio* 
Furthermore,  it  bus  been  realized  that  :n  time  work^eoj* 
lecti70_bnrgttining  docs  noceaeitate  some  open  regulatfea 
o_f  the  "pace,"  because  one  workm;:  ea,xu\y  und^ 

bid  another  by  working  harder  in  the  normal  worajaf 
day,  aa  by  accept  feag  a  lower  wage     The  arguments  of  tht 

trade  nnionisU  are  not  nit fcher  foolish;  and  thane 

ticca  cannot  be  condemned  off  hand  by  reference  to 
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nroad  general  philosophy  of  life.  In  fact  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  safe  rule  thai  tin*  legitimacy  of  these  polieie« 
and  device*  can  lie  determined  only  hi  specific  www,  tak- 
ing into  nccount  iu»t  only  the  requirements  of  the  ind  ;■ 
try,  but  the  necessity  for  common  rules  and  the  strain 
imposed  by  the  care  of  the  machine. 

But  there  is  one  general  theory  that  would  seem  under 
almost  all  circunifitanees  to  call  for  instant  reprobation. 

theory  is  that  known  as  the  'Mump-of-lshor'*  doe- 
trine,  the  idea  that  there  is  a  given  amount  r.f  work  to  be 
performed  and  that  it  will  be  performed  irrespective  of 
coat,  st)  tk*l  n  wiarkn»MiL.c'ai)  directly  swell  the  ana nml  o 
employment  by  shirking  unci  avoiding  just  on  much  work 
as  it  it  possible  to  avoid  without  losing  his  job.  It  is 
mmecttaary  formally  t<>  expound  the  fallacy  of  this  as  a 
permanent  policy,  nlthough  too  much  of  thfl  phdnsophy  of 
'I  i   trodc  unionist  rests  upon  it.     Mr.  Henry  Whito ■.  f  •<- 

■agutorj  of  the  United  Garment  Wodunt  dd 

limits  Of  its  truth  and  error  when  he  says,  "It  is  OOfr 
tomory  in  English  factories  for  workmen  when  there  is  a 

Shortage  U>  shun-  the  work  With  one  another.      Where  this 

in  done  to  tide  war  a  slack  season  it  is  commendable-,  hut 
wlwrc  such  is  a  permanent  system  the  effect  is  de- 
moralizing.M 

Whether  trade  unionism  really  stimulates  the  go-easy 
system,  ■.'  OOSihli1  to  nay.      Il   is  of  course  true  that 

the  I  ■    peculiar  to  Irade-uninuist-s      N'u  < 

labor  are  mon  I  Idictod  to  it  thSS  the  ncfrrocs  and  domes- 
tic servants,  yet  both  these  classes  are  unorganized.    More- 
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over,  the  labor  leaders  generally  disavow  it.  and  the  rank 
and  file  arc  ashamed  f>f  it  whenever  it  crops*  01  t  V-ver* 
;l!.x\  tin-  praoftfoa  i*  logically  justified  by  tin-  tuny 
labor  doctrine,  and  The  latter  h  undoubtedly  a  cherish.**! 
belief  of  many  workmen.  Hut  whatever  the  attitude  of 
Qh  trade  onion  then*  ran  be  bat  our  verdiet  upon  lb? 
stealthy,  BOdOltUUld  "n.)  ilioration  of  labor"  that  goal 
with  this  theory.  Not  only  does  it  undermine  character 
anddeatrog  bdoatij,  bal  it  stands  bob  positive  hindrance 
to  collective  barpainin^.  The  employer  who  accepts  th* 
union  rate  of  wage*  nn-l  the  normal  WUlidng  day.  must 
uixli-r  fln-H»»  conditions  Bet  the  benefit  of  the  full  and 
unrestrained  abilities  of  hi*  workmen,  or  be  forced  into  a 
position  of  u  neb  an --'til  bit-  hostility  to  trade  unionism. 
Rtfftuustaly,  tha  mora  advanced  labor  InanVra,  \ihn  an? 
fTWTJffag  an  increasing  influence  in  the  detenninatko 
E>f  trade-union  policy,  fully  ratlin  thai  taoi  "So  far  a* 
labor  leaders  are  concerned.'*  says  Mr  John  Rums,  "a* 
are  all  atronely  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  production: 
we  are  all  in  favor  of  better  and  more  conscientious 
work. '  ' 

\h)  Slrtkrs*  Boycotts  and  Arbitrations  Tho  (wneral 
policy  of  the  trade  union  towards  strikes  and  boycotts  has 
already  been  indicated  in  some  detail.1  The  consistent 
policy  of  the  trade  unions  is  tosygtematlie  and  commer- 

they  lircomp  at  rang  enough,  a  fixed  and  form*]  prnmlun* 
which  the  locals  must  follow  in  declaring  strikas,  and  tail 


»**#  anir,  >  181. 
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tends  strongly  to  prevent  hast.v  and  ill-advised  strikes: 
Spend  large  sum*  in  advertising  the  union  label  and 
disseminating  their  "i.nl,iir  lleta/'  and  have  made  sonic 
efforts— hitherto  rather  ineffectual**  to  obtain  united 
on  do  the  part  of  nil  labor  organization!  in  favor  of 
union  good*  and  against  unfair  firms;  and  in  order  tfl 
provide  Uiat  reserve  which  en  allien  a  bargainer  to  hold 
out  fur  his  highest  terms,  the  larger  and  stronger  unions 
mak©  a  constant  effort  to  faoNOia  their  strike  OF  defence 
funds.  Thus  most  of  tin-  railvra?  brotherboode  aim  t« 
have  at  least  $100,000,  and  Bt  the:  prrarnt  tirnn  (1904) 
the  general  fund  of  the  Cigar  M:il:  !■:  International  con- 
tains shout  *GOO.OO0.  and  that  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers more  than  $1,000,000. 

•  BCODS  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  nnd  well 
managed  unions  do  help  to  reduce  both  the  number  and 
tboTtcJenr,.  oj  strikes,  _  ft  is  a  common  nh^erv.'iTiou,  how- 
ever, that  newly  formed  unions  arc  proiM  to  strikft  and 
111*  OZlenaSon  of  organization  limy  he  accompanied  by 
sonic  encouragement  of  the  strike  which  is  chargeable  to 
the  union  ns  s  union.  The  grave  effect  of  American 
unions  in  this  matter  seems  to  lie  in  tbe  excessive  pow<  r 
imuSleb!~to  the  locals.  The  national  organisation*  in 
h  s  local  may  be  forced  to  strike  against  ita  will  num- 
ber nnt  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  iii  \tw\y  three  or  four 
may  a  local  bo  expi  lied  for  striking  against  the  decision 
of  the  national  officers.  The  United  Mir-  Workers  is 
typical  in  thin  nspeel  To  this  organization  the  local  may 
Uot  strike  unless  it  obtains  the  consent  of  th*  district 


1 


officers  and  the  national  imaiianit,  or  in  case  they  dis- 
approve, the  higher  fian'lHr  of  the  F.Tmitivi*  ftianl 
But  the  only  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  tbe  above  rule 
i*  found  in  tbe  »hort  regulation  that .  "Any  local  strikiar 
in  violation  of  the  afar*  pnrrkions  ahall  not  be  sustained 
or  recognized  by  the  Nation*!  Officer*-" 

A  larsrr  majority  of  tbe  national  unions  have  at  son* 
tim*  pvpn  formal  endornpnmnt  to  thi*  principle  "'^srW. 
tratioc.  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tbe  w*ge  ean*n 
far  more  frequently  apply  to  arbitration  hoards  for  ■ 
settlement  of  disputes, than  do  the  employer*:  thom» 
occasion*  might  be  cited  in  which  union*  have  refused 
arbitrate  with  as  flat  a  refusal  as  the  oft-cited  empl 
who  refuse*  "because  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate, 
in  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  expressions  are  to  St 
;\>  endorsements  of  arbitration  or  of  collective  bar- 
gaining.  The  trade  unions  are  passionate  advocates  of 
the  "sacred  right  to  quit  work,"  of  the  justice  and  eaV 
ciency  oi  ike,  and  this  beinv  true,  there-  is  atrtstf 

reason  to  believe  that  what  they  mean  to  endorse  is  eoUce* 
tivc  borcaininK,  and  not  the  complete  decision  of  lk 
tana  al  mcot  by  outsider*     Speaking  of  Grest 

Hritnin.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Webb  state  emphatically  that  tbk 
is  the  case,  and  that  the  principle  of  arbitration,  haTinf 
been  found  IneonKistent  with  collectivn  bargaining,  is  fiul 
going  out  of  favor.  In  any  event  this  much  may  wila 
nriniiiTy  bo  said;  the  trade  unions  arc  re  prat- 

ticnlly   unanirimns    in    njipiwiliuii    to    cun  |.  \\-   .._■.     i 

forced  governmental  arbitration. 
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fnsnranrr  Benefits  The  Igflk  rf  eontrol  over  the 
local  union  which  characterise*  Aniericnn  nationals,  is 
large1y~duoto  tticir  lack  of  an  insurance  bgj  [fit  ystem. 
Jl O  just  what  extent  htfanmcc  is  provided  by  American 
tiniorf..  i '  is  Impossible  to  say,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
data  upon  thm  subject  from  the  local  unions.  But  an 
examination  of  90  national  unions  shows  that  with  a  grn- 
erouH  interpretation  of  their  activities  64  p«y  Mi'ike 
bSDflfifl  |  H  dostt  or  fun»?rat  benefits,  22  sick  or  accident 
benefit*.  B  unrmplo.wi  <-m'  bfllHfltB,  ami  2  superannuation 
hfii.'(l!s.  while  22  union*  an  I;.*  no  provision  for  any  kind 
of  insurance.  The.  railway  brotherhoods,  the  printers, 
the  cigar  makers,  the  carpenters  aud  joiners  (the  British 
branch 'i  and  one  or  two  other  unions  have  strom*  and 
adequate  systems  which  have  proved  of  immense  benefit 
to  them.  Hut  the  BreragB  American  union  paja  only  a 
small  death  benefit  of  $75  or  $100,  and  an  inadequate 
strike  allowance—  "usually  a  bore  subsistence  wn&re  from 
$4  to  $8  a  week1'— which  is  frequently  not.  paid  l.o  umuar- 
rii-d  workmen  or  to  thosr  v\)hi  are  fortunate  BQOUgb  to 
have  a  little  bank  account,  Beyond  this,  the  American 
union  trusta  to  the  device  of  assesainenis  aniLto  aympo- 
th*  lie  assistance  in  event  of  strikes.     — — 


In  Great  Britain,  mutual  insurance  has  always  been 
one  of  the  mosrt  important  functions  of  the  trade  union, 
end  taking  one  yojir  with  another  the  British  unions  of 
to-day  spend  more  than  three  times  as  much  upon  friendly 
insurance  as  upon  genera!  administration,  or  even  upon 
:ex  and  boycotts.     In   the  ten  years  1892-1901,  for 
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OZtlOplo,  tlto    100  principal    noiOOB  of   I'.rcM    Britain 

pended  abort  $7.".000,000  (£15,127.C2I>).  of  which  20  per 
*  < nt.  went  for  runninct  and  miscellaneous  expense*,  t9ptr 
rent,  for  dispute  or  strike  pay.  22  per  cent  for  unemplov- 
in.  nt  benefits,  18  per  OtOt.  for  lick  and  aecidi-nt  (Hiiefits. 
10  percent,  for  superannuation  benefits,  ud  11  p*r  cent 
for  funeral  and  other  benefits.  In  the  year  1901.  89  of 
flit-  TOO  unions  pnid  funeral  Ix'tiffil  'fits, 

77   unemployment  benefits,  77   side  or  aeei 
and  38  superannuation  brnetit*.     It  n  doubtful  whetta 
the  benefit  system  vrill  ever  become  «o  p* 
American  unions. 

That  the  trade  union  can  get  along:  without  a  f < 
benefit  system,  is  evident  from  the  American  PxrH-rirac*. 
but  notwithstanding  this  possibility,  the  most  suooecsni 
American  unions  do  as  a  rule  employ  the  system,  and  t» 
riK  -i  itifi'lliga  i  leaders  ire  constant!;  urging  the  bj  m 
to  expand  this  feature  of  their  work.  The  reasons  an 
evident.  Friendly  in«urance  is  not  on! 
itself,  but  it  attracts  the  beat  class  of  workingmen.  ihe 
moat  frugal  and  far-sighted,  and  keep*  them  in  the  uni» 
once  they  have  joined,  Moreover,  it  i-Nmuragea  ooiwerr- 
atisro,  and  above  all  else  secures  the  obedience  of  m& 
vuTuat  members  and  constituent  uulons. 
individual  nur  a  union  will  secede  when  scerasion  mean* 
the  sacrifice  of  a  largo  interest  in  th^Jcsuranofi funds. 

Except  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engine©* 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  furriers,  and  posalM? 
one  or  two  other  unions,  the   insurance  funds 
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legally  or  necessarily  distinct  from  the  ordinary,  asset* 
of  the  union,  and  they  con,  consequently,  be  used  foi  any 
[i  irpnete  which  the  union  approves.  It  is  this  distin- 
guishing feature  of  trade  union  insurance  that  makes  it 
such  a  powerful  auxiliary.  It  supplier  a  Inrsrc  fund 
which  may  be  used  for  trade  or  militant  purposes,  and  it 
n  larjjfily  because  of  their  fear  that  incorporation  would 
interfere  with  this  liberty,  that  the  trade  unions  are  ko 
opposed  to  incorporation.     Of  course  all  this  tends^to 

After 


make  union  insurance  had  insurance,   as  sui 


having  faithfully  paid  his  awc-ssim-nts  for  ycais.  n  im  in- 
ter of  a  trade  union  may  be  expelled  from  the  union  for  a 
trifling  infraction  of  rules,  or  may  see  the  insurance  funds 
dimipated  in  an  ill-iidviw-d  strike  Nrverrholrxs  ,  i  !i  ■ 
members  do  not  object  to  this  feature  of  the  benefit  sys- 
tem And  there  is  something  to  be  said  of  union  beueftta 
even  as  hmranoe  Owing  to  the  itreng  loyally  of  union- 
nrta,  and  the  mtixaata  knovfodga  wim-h  ihi  Dtambn  of 
any  local  have  of  each  other's  affairs,  trade  unions  may 
successfully   supply    forms  of   insurance   which   privata 

eampADieseai]  not  manage    Sonu-ot  the  railroad  brother 

hoods,  for  instance,  pay  full  policies  (even  as  much  as 
14,500)  not  only  upon  death,  but  upon  thr  Iiks  of  a  hand, 
a  foot,  or  the  eycfliKht,  and  upon  total  disability 
Bright 's  disease,  paralysis,  and  other  disease*.  The  out- 
of-work  benefit  particularly  would  Eeein  tmpoaribk  f«>r 
any  company  or  association  save  that  composed  of  the 
ahopmatrsand  associates  of  the  insured. 

9.     Tkt  Inmrjioration  of  Labor  Otgani  ttiions;    It  U 
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very  evi«fcnt  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  Dot  only 
the  attitude  of  the  Labor  organization  towartb  friend]? 
insurance,  but  mos*  of  thr  fundamental  principles  and 
policies  of  onranizM  Ubar,  Are  d*tsrmincd  by  the  require- 
ments and  demands  od  fcvo  bargaining      Collecting 
actioc  b  the  aoul  and  spirit  of  trade  uuiutii.Mii.  and  the 
moat  publie-apirited  men  in  all  walks  of  life  art  exuajff 
to  regard  it,  not  only  as  inevitable,  but  aa  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  practicable  means  of  elevating  the  working 
abases.    But  collective  bargaining  may  be  carried  on  fa 
very  different  ways.     When  a  body  of  "  wa*^-camrrs"  in 
secret  swttkm  adopt  comaion  rules  rtscprrting  wages  «r 
l.iir-.    aad    anllenly   refuse   b     accept    SlT/tluXaS    ss»  SI 
different,   that    b   one    kind    of  collective    bargaittitt- 
When  they  meet  their  employer*  in  friendly  conference, 
giving  and  taking,  recognizing  the-  varying  need*  of 
industry,  and  modifying  their  common  rules  according. 
that  b  another  and  a  vastly  better  and  more  elastic 
of  collective  bargaining.     It  is  the  latter  kind  of  <vi 
leetive  bargaining— known  as  thejoint   o  -^or 
joint  asTvement  system— which  the  disinu-  tic, 
represented  by  the  Civic  Federation  and  other  ageness 
of  industrial  peace,  desire  so  earnestly  to  introduce  asd 
extend. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  greatest  obstacle  to  tb* 
extension  of  the  joint  conference  system  has  been  tf* 
class  of  obstinate  employers  who  refuse  to,  nepotist*  sits 
the  unions.  Many  of  these  employers  justify  taA 
refusal  to  make  agreements  on  the  ground  that 
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no  means  of  holding  the  organizations  to  their  promises. 
The  ordinary  trade  union,  they  say,  im  nn  unincorporated 
association  which  ha»  no  leiral  standing  and  can  not  make 
enforceable  QOUlrStitV,  WhOe  OCOtrftOtfl  made  with  iiuliv i- 
dual  workmen  hre  practically,  if  not  thcoreticully,  iiiioti 
foreeahlc  because  the  workman  ordinarily  has  rut  property 
which  can  be  attached  For  dOJBDget,  Thfa  statement  of 
facts,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  perfectly  correct. 
Bosinp  their  nppcnl  upon  these  facte,  a  number  of  promi- 
:  writers  and  employers  have  earnestly  urged  labor 
onranizations  to  incorporate,  on  the  grounds  that  incor- 
poration—with its  accompany  in*;  \>  -v..  -r  to  sufi_  and 
liability  to  be  sued— would_greatly  facilitate_collecttve 


bargaining,  and  in  addition  would  invest  labor  organi- 
zations with  that  legal  responsibility  for  their  acl 
which  oucrht  to  aceumpany  the  euormoua  power  which 
they  wield.  TEers  in  a  note  of  criticism  in  much  of  this 
exhortation,  although  the  writers  who  urge  incorporation 
are  usually  friendly  to  organised  labor.  "There  is 
to-day, "  gay*  Mr.  Oilman.  "a  crying  social  need  for  more 
responsibility   in   labor   disputes.     Incorporation   corre- 

Kpomlx  to  this  rued.      When    the    trade   unions  rep.-ut.  ol 

tbci'  il  and  immoral  unwillingness  to  become  incor- 

porated, and  take  their  right  position  as  corporations  in 
thai  fiollsotive  bargaining  which  is  to  be  more  end  inure 
the  cuntow  of  the  future,  tlie  prospect  for  industrial  peace 
will  bemu"  I  r  than  it  in  to-day.'*1 


i  N    1"    Glioma   UtttiMt*  t>i  tnduitritl  tract,  p.  107. 
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The  labor  leader1  opposes  incorporation  oo  a  number 
ofjp-uuudM.  Ifp  believes  that  it  jnUJrad  to  litigation, 
arid  ho  fears  to  majch  the  labor  orranixatwn  with  tht 
employers'  association  in  litij^'.ion,  fears  because  as 
knows  that  the  best  log-al  t  alert  nf  the  orvnntry  is  closer/ 
affiliated  with  th.?  employers,  and  because,  in  hia  opinion, 
the  00  -iuiwly  biassed  against  the  mrtbiKb 

of  organixed  labor.  He  fears,  ako,  that  incorporates 
\mI!  bring  u  Una  of  that  freedom  of  manucing  the  inmr- 
ance  funds  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  1  «*ueb 

an  effective  si  ipltne.     Us  is  afraid,  in  abort,  that 

the  employers  wjlL.trumn_up  charges  aeaitwt  the  unicov 
and  tranaCer  the  battle  of  capital  against  labor  to  the 
to,  whore  the  wage-earner  i*  at  a  peculiar  disadvan- 
tage. Behind  his  opposition  to  incorporation,  as  behbi 
i iii-  ailviwiiry  «»f  the  men  who  champion  [noorpnratioo.il 
the  feel  in  tr.  that  the  present  status  gives  a  minimum  of 

■•  ■*: iifil'ty  with  .1  rnaximuin  of  power.    (Tntj]  fa  "L-? 

Vale  decision  of  1901.  the  great  majority  of  persons  un- 
doubtedly believed  that  an  unincorporated  labor  organ- 
ization could  not  be  sued. 

Yhe  events  of  (he  luxt  few  yrs rs  have  shown  that  this 
impression  was  wholly  erroneous.  An  unincorporated 
organization,  having  no  power  to  make  contract*,  can  not 
of  course,  be  sued  for  breach  of  contract.  This  truth  a* 
one  denies.     But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  unincor- 


•Tti»  iMjfrl')  of  label  l«*d*a  >ttou«!>  oppwe  Incorpsrstftaa  at  pro 
rat.     Set  die  VoMMy   Review  0/   the  .Yartonul   Ctflo   FcJrroltra.  Rff 

April,   IDOfl,   la   utile  fa   n   ao»t  luitrucllrc  ajiDpualuu   upon    HU  »«*>ct 

[1  m  srtsl 
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porated  organization  van  rn»t  he  nml  !  ■  I  in  duringcs  if  it 
sanction.s  aboti  and  ihb  the  COBUnission  of  a  positively 
unlawful  set— a  breach  of  the  law  as  distinct  from  the 
breach  of  a  contract  This  was  the  decdflioi:  -I  the  House 
of  Lords*  in  the  fauitiufl  TalT  Vale  ease,  in  which  I  Hi*  TalT 
Vale  Railway  Company  was  giveu  £23,000  dNQUgfl 
against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
for  persuading  ami  ii.tiinidaLing  workmen  to  break  Bub 
contract*  with  the  railway,  and  aiding  and  abetting  acta 
of  violence  VfUcl  together  injured  the  railway  company 
in  the  amount  named. 

The  logic  of  the  court's  finding  is  unanswered  and 
unanswerable.  If  men  unite  to  break  the  law  and  injure 
thin:  :  hey  are  liable  collectively  nnd  individually 

for  the  damage  which  they  havo  wrongfully  rl 
the  onwni^atioh  through  \vhicfcThcy~1Sav43  combined  to 
break  tin*  law.  p. *...,- ,r.  ,-i  -. ■nr-nl  fund,  the  datnuyes  may 
be  collected  from  tnafTund  if  this  method  of  collection  is 
HMT  and  more  convenient  than  collection  from  the  indi- 
I  i'ii Lftl  members.  The  contention  of  the  labor  bailers  is 
that  the  men  were  liable  individually,  but  not  as  an  organ- 
ization, and  thi.%  as  we  have  said,  means  ordinarily  that 

no  damages  ran  b tlleefj-d.     The  intrinsic  absurdity  of 

this  contention  appears  when  wo  reflect  that,  if  it  be  cor- 
r<rct(  men  will  only  have  to  combine  iu  a  voluntary  organ* 
ization  in  order  to  commit  actionable  wrongs  with  impu- 
nity, and  if  they  happen  to  havo  a  little  money  individ- 
ually, it  is  only  necessary  to  invest  this  with  the  organi- 
zation in  the  form  of  uu  old  age  anuuity  or  friendly 
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iiisunmcr  .iiMii-i  sii'knt-w  i\w\  unemployment,  in  order 
to  put  their  individual  savings  beyond  the  reach  of  tfc* 
law.  The  Lord  Chancellor  summed  up  the  whole  caae  ia 
five  Hne«  when,  in  announcing  the  decision  of  tl 
of  Lords  in  the  Tad  Vale  ease,  he  said:  "If  theLcgioU- 
lure  has  created  a  thingjvlij  h  <au  own  property,  which 
can  employ  servant^  which  turn  UUYwi  injury,  iL  urn- 
tiU.n,  I  think,  to  have  impliedly  iriven  tha  power  to  make 
it  sucablc  in  n  court  of  low  for  in  juries  purposely  done  bf 
Its  authority  and  procurement. M 

The  general  principle  established  by  the  Taff  Yal*#aw 
would  seem  to  be  that  n  voluntary  bjw 
not  escape  collective  responsibility  for  their  sets  by 
simply  refusing  to  incorporate,  whenjnjiyjf*"ftt  lygwm. 
siUiUtvis  practically  non-existent.  It  seems  irapoa&Ible 
t»i  escape  the?  conclusion  that  this  is  sound  law  txtrj' 
where;  and  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Michigan  and  »» 
Jeney,  specific  statutes  have  beeu  patsed,  making  rohan* 
tar?,'  a«oeiationsliable  to.guit  In  the  t .: 
U  '\m-  above  proposition  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  Ubof 
organ izations  an  Dot  evading  their  j  rations  aai 

responsibilities  by  refusing  to  incorporate  and  the  can 
for  incorporation,  so  far  as  it  resta  upon  the  aaaumpti* 
that  the)  are,  fall*  to  the  ground      Moreover,  Mr 

has;  pointed  out,  in  nil  contribution  to  the  sywf* 
aturn  cited  above,  that  in  the  one  trade  in  which  beorpfr 

i  to  enlofoe  trade  Bgrmnfnti 

the  latter  have  quite  genfrfllly  refused  » 

the  employer  on  the  fromkb 
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they  i!ii'  ooutniete)  were  obtained  under  duress,  and 
were  with  .ut  ri  i  l.Tntion, ,.  9,  the  union  did  not  under- 
take anything  which  the  court  would  regard  as  xuflicierit 
return  for  the  promises  and  agreements  of  the  em- 
ployer.1 

The  objections  to  incorporation  which  have  just  be*n 
mentioned  could  be  remedied  by  a  special  incorporation 
act  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  joint  agreements  by 
the  courts.  But  incorporation  under  jjpggjal  actsL_the- 
writi-r  also  regard!  as  nn<fc-sirable_  If  our  administra- 
tive officers  do  their  duly  and  employers  take  advantage 
•  if  their  p*istinK  rights,  incorporation  is  not  needed  to 
insurv  thfl  financial  responsibility  of  labor  organizations. 
SiODOdly  i)  state  seriatim  the  reasons  why  incorporation 
is  undesirable,  the  trade  unionist's  fear  of  litigation  ia_ 
noiind  and  justifiable,  not  because  the  OOurtfl  arc  biased, 
but  because  litigation  U  a  costly  and  demoralizing  game 
ybjcJL  workingmen,  of  alLmen,  arc  least  fitted  to  play 
illy  la  The  Taff  Vale  case,  for  instance,  thl 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  paid  about 
$115fO0rt  in  damages,  and  about  $135,000  more  in  costs 
and  U**  Thirdly,  if  it  is  desirable  tomn):.  the  two  sides 
financially  responsible,  this  can  he  accomplished  by  post* 
iue  a  bonfljonditioiial  upon  tin.-  fiiithfid  performance  of 
nntract,  aa_Js  done  in  thg  Bfrrcemenl  between  the 
Brooklyn  firm  of  Wichcrt  and  (Jardincr  and  the  Indo- 

««  U*   r«**t  N«w  York  <»»•  of   EJon  r.   SUlttrbcrg.  80   App,   DtV. 
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pendent  Union  of  Shop  Workers  of  Greater  Naw  Yorl 
V  lanily.1  This  has  the  advantage  of  briufrinff  all  claim* 
for  damage/*  before  an  impartial  umpire,  and  not  before 
courts  whi.'h  the  workmen  distrust  Finally,  and  tkia  b 
by  far  the  strongest  argument  againat  ui.M.rporatxm,  it 
h  BtKaval  by  IfcoM  men.  like  the  late  Senator  IIanna.wbo 
ham  had  the  most  experience  in  introducing  and  popu. 
lariiinjr  the  joint  conference  system,  that  the  liability  to 
hi-  -.mil  lor  lnvarli  of  contract  would  tend  to  prevent  nV 
trade  unions  from  adopting  and  conscientiously  obam- 

i:i;.'  Id.  ;i-    ivn  emerits  -.villi  . mj-I.  vers. 

Tlir  raaaona   for  this  belief  iu*e  largely   psyeholopi 
and  cannot  be  dimMiised  here  in  « 1  ■  - 1 .- » i  1 .  hut  tin-; 
main  upon  the  feeling  thai  the  introduction  of  legal^rfr- 
xpimsiltilily  wuuhl  tend  |n  vw.-iken  I  lie  for 
ol  lit*  it  ion.      With  the  trade  m/roomentx  now  in  force.  |hl 
onty    power  of  enforcement  lies  in  the  honor  and  coo* 
■dan  sa  of  ih»*  parties  tliemselves,  and  a  large  majority  •■ 
these  agrcementa  are  loyally  obeyed  in  spirit  as  well  at  it 
letter.     But  once  establish  a  legal  raposaibiliftj  and  « 
apaoiea  of  skill  will  be  cultivated  whose  value  will  LA 
ability  to  draw  breakable  contracts,  and  each  aide -a* 
aoming  that  the  other  will  look  after  ita  own  inti 
will  ftal  juvtitini  in  taking  ovary  possible  advantage  tbrt 
docs  not  amount  to  an  open  breach  of  the  ajrreeineri : 
it  Ei  perfectly  easy  for  tin-  workingraeu  to  tnkr  thisadno- 
tagein  most  lines  of  work,  by  aim]  '>•       -Mi. -ring. 


I  ***  Mettrmlh  Annual  tirjtari  of  th%  {*<»  Tori)  Boar4 

»4  i'Mi'-iiv.,  |»  20. 
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a  spirit  would  lw  ai  fatal  to  the  joint  agreement,  system  as 
it  would  be  to  industry. 

10.  Employers '  Assoc  iationsj^  Before  closing  this 
ebapter  and  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  (he  maun  by 
which  to  introduce  ond  maintain  industrial  peace,  i 
comes  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  modem  ampkrf- 
ers*  association.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  em- 
J  era'  association  for  social  diversion  or  the  extension  of 
trade,  fail  refer  only  to  the  oombinatkm  of  empkr/em 
whoso  principal  purpose  is  to  regelate  the  conditions  of 
employment,  and  which  is  best  viewed  as  the  natural 
check  andjmiain«wiif  the  trade  union. 

Such  organizations  are.  as  old  as  th(?  trade  union  itself ; 
but  in  England  and  the  United  States  employers '  associa- 
linn-v  have  in  the  past  been  short  lived.  In  time*  <>f 
great  activity  among  the  trade  unions,  competing  employ- 
er* would  forget  for  a  moment  their  own  rivalries,  unite 
their  strength  in  hrsalt  si  ^t  rike  or  crush  a  onion,  and  v. 
their  aim  was  accomplished,  dissolve  and  disappear  until 
a  similar  dancer  called  them  into  existence  ugain.     But 

hi  the  last,   few   vears  these  associations  have  acquired  n 

pemaimce,  i  Belf-^oiiBoiouanosB,  a  perflated  orgtainr 
tion  and  a  numerical  strength  which  endow  them  with  a 
new  personality  and  an  augmented   Importance.     In  a 

recent  publication  the  National  Association  of  Mainline 
turers  recorded  500  local  associations  in  the  United  State*, 
and  in  this  Association  alone  there  are  now  3f500  of  The 
most  representative  manufacturing  concerna  in  the  0008 
try,  each  of  Jhaan  paying  ipo  a  year,  and  subject,  prob- 
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ably,  to  further  assessment  in  case  -if  need-  And  tat 
organization  has  been  pflrfocttfl  a*  much  as  the  numbers 
have  multiplied,  There  is  as  much  difference  bctwaa 
the  employers'  associaton  of  a  Keneration  ago,  and,  for 
instance,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  as  be- 
Iwccr:  lb..-  Old  ArtHes  of  Confederation  and  the.  preseat 
Constitution  of  tha  ETnitad  States.  Taking  a  lowm  fruo 
the  trade  unions,  those  associations  formed  in  1903  a  fad* 
crated  Citizens'  InduBtriaTAaaoeiatinn  ofAmerica.  whkfc 
is  ilesTgru'l  to  .;.,  fox  the  employers'  axx4>eiation*  what  tk 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  done  for  the  labor 
organizations.  In  December.  1903,  there  were  nfllrifttrf 
with  the  Citizens*  Industrial  Association,  60  national 
associations,  €6  state  and  district  associations,  and  335 
local  or  municipal  associations  of  employers.  In  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  year,  there  were  at  least  38 
national  njwociations  and  federations  of  employers,  tad 
727  U»eal  associations,  working  togftbti  fm  lobbying  par* 
poses,  at  least,  in  a  general  Parliamentary  Council. 

Among  modern  employers'  asaoi'iatioi  are  at 

least  two  distinct,  types,  The  one  class,  organ 
for  defence,  are,  however,  conservative  and  oonc  I 
in  ngh  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  trade  unions.  Tk* 
Minns,  well  illustrated  by  the  Stove  Founder**  Nfr 
tionai  Defenee  Association  or  the  Mason  Builders*  As* 
ciatkm  of  Boston,  have  as  their  first  object  the  nuttst* 
nance  of  Industrial  peace,  and  their  work  seems  to  be 
wholly  beneficent.  Those  of  jjic  second  class,  woU  rspr> 
sen  ted  by  the  Dayton  Employers'  Association  and  lb 
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National  Association  of  Manufacturers  have  at  their  pri- 
mary object  the  establishment  ■>  <     ruaml   i  once  of  certain 
fundament  :d  principle*  whose  observance,  they  believ 
domandoTTallfc'e:  by  j  wtiec  an  1  ency.     Th<.<* 

association*  manifest  at  times  a  viol  en  t  hostility  to  trade 
akm  and  they  are  frequently  called  "union smash- 
era."  curt  description  seems  justified  by  ft*  utter- 

ance* of  some  of  the  officials  of  these  organisations,  who 
are  drily  displaying  a  growing  and  more  open  contempt 
for  arbitration  and  conciliation.  But  in  soberer  moments 
tliey  dttarov  any  IntentioD  of  destroying  trade  unionism, 
fchhout'h  it  i-;  n -rt.-.iiily  fair  to  say  that,  with  them  indus- 
trial peace  is  a  secondary  consideration.  They  want 
pSBCe  only  when  peace  ran  he  secured  without  sacrificing 
pies.  — 
It  )s  just  these  principles,  honestly  and  stubbornly 
held,  'hit  threaten  to  engender  the  most  disastrous  con- 
flict*. This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  quotations 
from  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  one  of  the  more  conservative  of  the 
second  group  of  associations,  if  indeed,  it  should  not  be 
classed  with  the  first  group.  After  "'disavowing  any 
intention  t<»  inierlVn.  •  iih  the  proper  functions  of  labor 
organizations."  and  announcing  their  intention  not  to 
discriminate  "against  any  man  beoanM  of  his  member- 
ship In  any  six«iety  or  organization,"  the  employer*  fur- 
ther declare: 

tt\  Tl>»  nii»b*r  of  flpprenUcM.  h«lp»r«  curt  handy  m»n  to  &•  #m- 
i.iny^t  will  b#  d*tormla*d  solely  by  rbc  mh[iI,m  n  .  rimpinyrrt  Khali 
fc»  fr*#  to  emptor  rhtlr  wort  pfopls  at   w«fc«  rauiusllj  antl«rarinrr< 
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We  will  not  permit  employ**!  to  plaee  »ny  restriction  od  Ike 
mi'iit,  method*  or  production  c>f  out  Bboju.  and  will  require  «  fair 
ffOlt  fbf  a  fair  dny'a  pay.  Employe  .Hit  b*  paid  by  the  koirfyfeV, 
by  prrmiuta  •  v*titm,  pf«-»v  \rnrk  f,r  »'f.*ir»-<u  f.  "*  '*'  rrnpf«jft-r«  m«y  «Uft 
Mi)  It  I*  th«  prtTllofto  r»f  thi*  *inplny#a  to  Iwt*  our  mploy  «a«Bi*r 
iituI  It  !■  th*  prtvllPir*  of  the  empUiyvr  lo  duchtrsv  M7 
workman  whvn  h»  aeon  lit.  17 1  '/'»■■  *i '»« »•«■  pri*rtp\**  h*k*$  nfceoUMp 
nimitol  fo  the  turrrafvl  conduct  nf  our  bminrit.  thry  or*  wo*  «*>■« 
10  arbitration.  In  mai*  nf  lUMcrM-rr.ent  eOBCtTBtaS  rnnttrrt  nut  niwn* 
bj  lb--  f'T'-K'-'lni:  dri-taniilon.  we  ad>b»  DOT  menibrra  lu  io*rt  tltelr  a» 
pluyroa,  .MUitr  Individually  or  collectively  nad  en  dearer  to  »ajmrt  IW 
dlfflcullj  uu  a  fnlr  utid  •-4|ulUblv  bu»U.' 


\nw  it  is  useless  to  expat  into  upon  thin  ilivharntion  of 
principles.  The  manufacturers  who  subscribe  to  then 
plainly  antetain  boa  deepest  and  cuoat  honest  convidi«J 
ili;i:  Dm*  fundamental  unlOO  policies  <>f  a  closed  %hv 
biiru'iiimiiL'  i'v  .'.minion  ruloi,  of  rcfiuiiiir  to  wotk  bj  p*e* 
in  some  cases  and  demanding  the  piece  rnte  in  otter  cases 
are  thoroughly  vicious,  unjust  and  industrially  demon!- 
■inf.     Tlit.'  corivu-lum  of  the  trade  OttJ  !mt  tfcfiM 

policies  are  not  only  just  Imi  cmtuitially  Decenary  to  the 
existence  of  trade  unionlara,  is  just  a*  profound  and  sin- 
•  •  rs  as  the  antagonistic  convictions  of  their  employer* 
It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  all  the  essentials  of  a  des- 
perate and  protracted  struggle. 

The  policies  of  these  associations  include  assistance  tt» 
employers  in  caw  o^authorixctl  lockouts  or  strikes,  stroM 
legislative  committees  or  lobbies  to  secure  favorable  kfis- 
lation  and  fight   unfavorabh  m  .   and,   in  robs 

caaea,  the  maintenance  ut;:  f^rorkinm  in 

the  trade),  ■  k'seribing  their  liabits,  qualifications,  previMS 
employment,  etc.,  thus  enabling  employers  to  avoid  in- 
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competent  ami  troublesome  men.  The  workmen  call  it  a 
"blacklist,"  Urn  employers  I  '^wMtdbt^  Whether  It  Ib 
desirable  or  not  depends  rntnvK-  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  used  Certainly  (how*  who  advocate  n  enmplete 
right  of  boycott  eau  not  logically  object  to  it. 

But  the  loUivui!,'  methods  of  some  of  these  organisa- 
tions furnish  1 1  ■**  most,  interesting  information  emiceru- 
i:;k*  their  character  and  spirit,  as  is  evinced  from  the  W" 
lowing  extracts  from  circulars  issued  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manafaol  iren:  "The  National  Trade 
Aasoeiatiou  of  Manufacturers  is  the  largest  and  strongest 
trade  organization  in  the  world  —  whether  one  considers 
capita!  invested,  hands  employed  or  output.  *  •  The 
Association  concerns  itself  with  national  and  state  legis- 
lation, publicly  and  powerfully  if  required  BMMtljr  and 
just  an  powerfully  if  lhat  seems  best.  It  knows  what  SUc 
Own  member*  and  all  manufacturers  desire;  it  know* 
vbnt  they  w.int  antagonized.  Tt  pushes  wise  legislation  . 
ir  (kfMtl  unwise  legislation.''  Xn  another  publication 
the  Association  announced  its  deep  hostility  to  the  Hoar 
Anti-Injunction  bill,  and  to  the  bill  limiting  the  working 
day  upon  all  materials  manufactured  for  the  government 
hours,  and  then  continued:  "The  determination 
Ls  that,  unless  the  business  interests  have  lost  their  intelli- 
gence and  tin  ir  righting  spirit,  these  unwise  or  dangerous 
tendencies  shall  be  combat". I :  and  all  of  the  persistence 
id  ingenuity  M  the  command  of  the  <,:reatrst  trade  Uxly 
Orld,  and  Of  all  it*  members,  are  brought  to  bear 
exactly  the  right  way  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and  in 
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exactly  the  right  place.  •  •  At  Washington  the  Asao 
r-iaticm  k  not  represented  too  mi  direetly  or  indi- 

rect lr.  Sometimes  it  is  known  in  a  most  powerful  war 
that  it  is  represented,  vigorously  ud  unitedly.  Sotae- 
times  It  k  not  known  that  it  Ex  represented  at  all.  It  a 
easy  to  see  that  in  the  advocacy  of  public  measures  certain 
methods  arc  most  effect  ire  and  most  proper  to  be  pursue! 
It  unlwi  true  that  fllffl  tffPttnTOHBff  t1*P*t  ■  snmwirmw  mist 
successful  when  it  is  not  known  exactly  whence  the  pm- 


•  » 


In  quoting  these  expressions  of  principle  and  policy 
frocn  two  of  the  more  prominent  employers*  nwooiatiofi*, 
we  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  art 
typical  of  the  great  majority  of  employers'  association! 
an  this  country.  Nobody  knows  whether  they  are  or  not 
What  we  <)o  *  ish  to  state  ss&phaticaUj  is  that  the  number 
of  such  associations  is  rapidly  growing,  thnt  the  peopk 
who  compose  them  sincerely  uphold  certain  principle 
irrw-iTir:];il;]e  witli_the^  fundamental  doctrines  of  ti 
unionism,  and  that  neither  >:  tViandon  Ha  prifr 

ciplcs-withenrt  n  conriiet.     Many  aUidonto  of  thta fjoatsV  I 


think  diftYrrnilv      Thay  argue  thai  I 


,!  BSjA 


qnated  expressions1  of  the  present  President  of  the  Cm- 

zena'  Industrial  Alliance  are  certainly  not  endorsed  bf 

any  large  number  of  American  employers,  and  in  this 

they  are  possibly  correct.     But  the  principles  tnuneistei 

1  PretlOnt  Par  or  characttrlaw  trade  onlonlM  ■■  a  "•r*f«aa  last «» 
wr«  anil  lmnoT»rl«hM  th»  wortcrr  ruin*  tbc  eaptUBSt.  lefr«rtMa  ^ 
politician  and  d«troj«  our  trade— s  ajatem  vik-ti  aie—  Soul— ft 
•od>  irr*  medially  tod.  «  tar  co  ill  tine  profTtH,  •  ilBPtsr  to  Ue  ai*H 
*S4  ft  luraaec  tg  cWltUnUva." 
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by  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  do  express  the 
re  B01N  Id  i"iis:  of  a  large  majority  of  the  employers  of 
thi*  country,  in  tho  writer's  belief,  and  win  n  1  y  nrganiza- 
I  i  'H  they  become  strong  enough,  they  will  make  the  at- 
tempt t<i  carry  them  out.  As  will  appear  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapter,  a  large-  number  of  employers'  associations* 
oontriiuiu-  )'»i-»st_effectivr!y  to  the  maintenance  of  peacg  \  y 
no .  I,  < -riw  ImrgaiTiiiiir  with  labor  organizations,  and,  in  the 
end,  probably-the  whole  movement  6f  organisation  among 
einploycis,  will  be  found  to  huvr  battened  the  era  of  peart' 
heclring  the  extortionate  dttOianda  of  the  more  radical 
unions  and  by  providing  that  degroc  of  organization 
ainon^r  en  ip  lnvara  which  in  required  for  the  most  effective 
kind  of  collective  bargaining.  But  there  will  prolmhly 
be  a  long  and  Hitter  fight  before  the  trade  union  and  tho 
employers'  association  can  be  hitched  in  the  name  harness 
to  draw  the  car  of  industrial  peace. 


nrrmvcv*  I  Tho  voluminous  lltvrnturo  upon  thli  aabject  make*  It 
nnnt^ottary  »n  mention  any  except  Ihc  mmt  Important  worlia  fl*0f  ft 
<r»mpr*n«n«lf*  vlow  of  trada-unlotilam  In  nil  countrlu*  a»«  Kiilcmnmi'a 

Q        <.,  trtTf,*rli>iftmtn'irrgurio  :   EOF   tlio   (h'vplnpmrnt    of   the   tin  Ion    Wrhhc 

MiBtory  of  Trade  t'moniim:  for  nn  analysis  of  it*  fimi-'tlDu  rtiUli*  in 
tJvAtrtuf  !)•  morrnrv  ;  mitl  for  :li»-  Miitidurd  drwTlptlon  nnO  Ulscutfilou  of 
Auivik'uij  unluti*  »cc  the  ft'tpOr  I  of  thr  {«<t**ittvl  Vvmmiiil'jii  Vol. 
XVII  the  eoatftflta  of  which  arc  mittiniarUrd  In  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  7P.1-NU.1. 
The  two  book*  of  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Webb  cited  iiIkivo,  rontrtln  nn  duauatlr* 
blbllotr«pb7.  Tho  Important  «ubject  of  reatrlctloa  of  output  will  be 
thonjuithlj  IrflUUd  Id  k  forthcoming  Sprctat  Slrport  vf  the  ft  .  S.I  llu 
rtau  of  t.alf*  nn  tho  "Kojrnlfttlon  nnd  Roairlotloo  of  Output"  propir»d 
nnd»r  thr  direction  of  l'rofvHKor  John  It.  i'i>mmon>.  'l'li»  !>»•«(  mtiKM 
of  CVNBI  information  in?  ttoo  bulletin!  of  the  labor  htirrmm  nnd  th* 
t*fflt:t&l  JuuraalH  of  tht*  l  rod*  union*  and  employer*"  tttoebfjoaa  |BOB| 
*bW:b  th*  Amirk'on  FtdrruHonUt,  the  LwomoHtc  Flttmrn's  Uugaiine. 
American  InduntiUi,  and  ibr  ftuttvUn  of  ihr  ,\ntlunil  it r till  Trudt* 
A*#>clatto*.  or*  noteworthy.  With  thwc  ahojld  be  Dtiiucd  the  Monthly 
Xrtioc  of  the  Xattvit'it  L't?U  Federal Ion.  nnd  Inbor  Journals  llkr  tho 
Clrvnlanil  Vttt3<*  nod  the  t.aoor  Advocate  (Chkogu), 
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Harlan  «f  TtUt  C» 


«o> 

(r) 
Ml 


f) 


SrrrL>MS*r*itY  RBdi>i?«on 

1.  DtvalopmanC  of  labor  Or*ni>lMMnn  | 

(a)  WH»I»%   ■Orlt'Di  of  Trail*  t'nluulim. 

ton  mm,  eh.  I,  pp.  I  50  tltt  |  -1  i 

(b)  Mlicbvll.    "OCftSlSOd    Labor    IWorr    and    Mac*   tW  C1r« 

War,"  Organtmt  l.aboi,  <U.  IX,  pp.  00-74- 

2.  OrK»n!*oilun  and  OoTerruo.  < 

(a)    JEfporf  ©f  (A'  /ndwaMal  (onmUrtvn,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  u» 

B&L 
(M    »'.    \V     OftltPBi    "**•    ln"«r    Life    of    ft    Trad*    rule*.-  * 
HVblt'a  RiMlarv  of  TranV  IninaUai.  pp    4S1  U1  <UI  *  L 
X      Mat  nod*  unrt  Iv.iln.M. 

to  I  Amerlcao   t'DloDt.  /?<porf  of  **«  Ziufwlrlcl   Co i—  aiiiii, 
Vol  .wii,  pp.  iiu  uxlll. 
"Bbould  Vnlona  Inrorporatf ""  tfortinf/  laMMo*  o/  IWlf 

ffondl  Citto  F« M April,  1003. 

The  Cloaod  Hbop.  iMil-  eulj.  1MH. 

JMrf..  Bollock,  IftMKs    Mon'My,  Octobaf.    1004,   *>    4*t 

■""  jig   ,  || 

WhllaV^TBWfflff^ftnil   Labor."    4nnol*   of   fne   tmrrirm 
LoOtfaVf  if  folttfraf  *«jLa»ar(/ji  ftetMOff,  T«     XX.  yaw 

Webb,    "liwirlrilnfi    of    Numbers.''    JnrfKJfriai    /Inaawavy, 
pp.  7U4  TIT-. 

4.    XlMoMUaU  Ana  I  y all  of  Trade  rmiODlim  : 

(«l    Marvliull,    KniKiimtcM   uf  Jmlumltp.   tfc.    XIII.    IV 

(t)  oTeob,  radsafrioi  Dcano*  UL  pp.  "03 404  <:«l  OaU. 

(O    CrO*  -i   Oftirfam  of  fAe  Theory  o/  ffVmdaO   f'vtoiu    fpaaa 
3D  pp.1 
0.     Tha  PnMtfoal    Limitation*  of  tar    Trada   Talon.      f!rT*wt    Ataa 

lit     I!....:1i*«    t(/,<    omt    tsitiour    of    the   Ftopl*    In 

Vol   i\   *'ii    vi.  r»p   i'3i.-?T. 

0.      KttflfeOH    Tii*   afOftl    loOOnM  *>r  'h*   Trada  Vntaa. 
f.orr.r    rh    STin    pp    IW-1BB. 

T.     Ashler.  Tbe  Legal  Potllloo  of  Trade  T'cloni.  TA«  Jiiiw 
of  W*o«ra.  pp,   100-]  M. 

a.    Eiupi-.j'ria'  duMocteUoa . 

la)  OIlDiftn    "Comhtnutlon  of  nmplojrrt."*  V.fAoJa  of 

■HOI  /*r.v.      di     III.    ;•;>      .'■    n 

1 1\  Jr«*«or;.u»r»r#  f.a*->r  RftOHta  Dor  ab 

lr|    BtfeOR    ■iircarilr-d    Capita     i'"'ll'"r*i   nrptattad    L*W#. 

WoOmrtf*  Vopo»4a<.  Vol    n.  pp    77S 
irM  IM,  "Capital  rod  i  »o»  Tofatbar."  vrriura'a  ir«p« 

Vol    21.  pp   4.-M-403. 
H.     ClJirk,  "UrranliNl  l-»lnr  anrt   Mnnopoljr.*-   TA^  Problem  f  aTft- 

Tioprt't.  ch.  IT,  pp    rtn.a.1 
10.     T»f  C»*»n  /^»*f  J.  J.  E   Bovlr  la  tbe  Amrrte«*  Jtmr**i  of 
of#fr,  ToL  IX.  pp.  10HT1 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  AGENCIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PKACK 


The  continual  jvarfare  between  capital  and  laborjina 
ccjuuh!  to  be  merely  regrettable,  and  has  become  intol- 
erable. This  is  fast  coming,  we  believe,  to  be  tbe  opinion 
of  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States ;  and  that 
stupid  leviathan— the  "general  public"^ is  growing  reaj- 
ivc  under  the  dawning  consciousness  that,  whoever  slanda 
to  gain  by  the  xtrike,  it  stands  always  to  low^jiml  that 
while  ita  interesta  are  incessantly  being  jeopardized,  noth- 
ing has  been  devised  which  effectively  protects  those  in- 
t»ri'sln.  Coder  the  realization  of  the.se  fads,  there  is 
gradually  growing  an  impatience  wilh  existing  condition* 
which,  if  it  finds  no  reasonable  method  of  securing  indns- 
i:il   peace,  will  attempt  to  secure  it  by   i;n  r     >. 

methods.  Important  measures  making  towards  indiu- 
tiinl  pence  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  in  the  near  future. 
Thr  proper  formulation  of  these  measures  constitute**  at 
one  of  the  moat  delicate  and  important  problems 
which  modern  democracy  i.s  called  upon  10  solve. 

1.  Definitions:  The  agpneSos  of  industrial  peace  as- 
sume a  great  variety  of  forms  arid  functions,  and  before 
proceeding  further  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  aliout  the 
term*  employed  to  describe  them,  which  have  fallen  into 

S»7 
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some  confusion,     (a)  Conciliation  implies  the 
of  hostility,  active  or  lalaauV    Thr  bn: 
employers  and  employes  for  the  settlement  of-thair  dif 
ferencesliy  peaceable  neeotiation  will  be  called  eoneAk- 
Item.  an«!  the  organic  rlue  themselves  to 

this  work rBoaris  of  contlUaJu  i  .  -<i  hardly  be  stid 
that  there  are  pmxifc  and  gpwamewtol  boards  of  too* 
citiation.  the  first  illustrated  by  the  Civic  Federation.  th» 
second  by  the  state  boards  discussed  in  the  foltowinc 

.v>  l;  <:i.v 

(b)  Many  of  these  board*  go  farther  and  offer  lnsrbi- 
tratc  trade,  disputes,  when  the  disputants  can  no^sjttk 
their  diflcrencea  by  peaceable  negotiation,  9urfr  boardi 
are  ordinarily  called  boards  of  conciliation  end  crb\ 
Hon.  although  the  word  conciliation  imeht  wcl  bt 
drojijicil  whenever  it  h  used  in  eompam  Mtratifa 

as  conciliation  almost  invariably  precedes  arbitration. 

Hy  arbitrQtmLJ*  meant  the  a< 
thoritativejgMjemgi^of  dispute*  between  vroHcmcTi 
their  employers.    The  term  carries  with  it  an  eleussl 
cxtraneoas  authority  entirely  abs  copci&r 

There  an  two  forms  of  arbitration  which  must  be  ds- 
tinfjnwbed,   primary  arbitration  *m\  s 
tiotu    By  primary  arbitration  ve  mean  the  an 
settlement  by  impartral  arbiter*  of  the  I  I  the 

ployxnent  contract  itself.     By  secondary  nrhitratiot 
mean  the  adjudication  of  those  minor  disputes  grovitt 
out  of  the  interpretation  of  an  exietmg  contra." 
ondary  arbitration  is  judicial  and  easy.     Primary  ar* 
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tration  is  legislative  and  difficult.  Unless  otherwise 
nIuUmI,  primary  Arbitration  will  he  understood  to  include 
and  AJKuine  wtBBOiBT}  U  bit mtinn.  Where  the  stat* 
either  directly  or  indirectly  compels  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  *  u  t  >  1 1 1 :  t  to  arbitration  trade  disputes  which  tlnv 
ran  not  wtilr  themselves  without  strikes  or  lockouts,  nod 
then  enforces  the  awards  of  the  arbiters,  this  is  called— 
and  logically  tto—vomvu-lnorif  arbitration. 

(d)   >Vh*-n  employers  aoipiiesci?  in  th<*  inevilablciusuc  of 
trade  unions  and  ngrw  to  fix  the  tonus  i  lent  by 

negotiation  and  higgling  with  rcp_rcgentativea  of  their 
employees,  ill**  process  is  known  as  collective  bargoininff. 
When  tho  meeting;  between  flic  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  employ eea  occur  irregularly  or  only 
once  or  twice  a  year,  we  shall  speak  of  them  — following 
American  usage—  as.  join  f  conferences;  and  tho  ocmpi 
mads  at  such  conferences,  respecting  wages  and  other 

ItlOlM   of    I'liiplovriHut.    will    he    railed    trcdi     >i><i<'- 

mtnts.     (e)  When,  however,  these  apn-emonfN  provide  tor 
a  formal  board,  which  meets  frequently  and  is  einu«wered 
to   settle   difTerenees  authoritatively   by   arbitration,    we 
shall  spealc  of  the  organization  as  a  trnfa  board  of  arbitra- 
tion     Thia    pedantic  discussion   of   terms  would  have 
bfwu  omitted,  if  common  usage  were  not  so  Eaoowstent] 
an' I  the  terminology  given  above  is  suggested  merely  a*  a 
able  compromise  between  lojrid  and  conflicting  usage. 
2.  Governmental  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Bug* 
Tu  discussing  the  question  of  industrial  pence,  it 
is  too  often  forgot ti  n  that  this  is  a  problem  with  a  long 
10 
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When  after  ihp  Black   Death  the  wnrkingmm  nf 
England  took  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  to  4«- 
mand  higher  wages  and  strikes  became  frequent,  the  f^* 
eminent  attempted  to  settle  the  questtion  by   edict*  ami 
statutes  requiring  laborers  to  accept  work  when  offered  at 
the  prices  prevalent  before  the  plague.     The  first  statute 
of  laborer*  was  passed  in  1351  and  reenaeted  with  slight 
modifications  thirteen  times  in  tin-  hundred  yenrs  follow- 
in-  its  first  adoption,     in  1389  an  act  was  passed  author 
izing  justices  of  tbs  peso*  to  lix  wages,  and  from  that  tin* 
to  181 1  wages  were  alternately  fixed  by  acta  of  Parliament 
ami  summary  decisions  of  the  justices.     As  late  ax 
the  justices  were  actually  directed  to  establish  a  national 
of  wages.     The  first  method  of  securipgindnathaJ 
peace,  then,  was  by  governmental  fiat,  and  it 
necessary  to  add  that  it  proved  an  utter  failure  and  wM 
so  acknowledged  by  the  very  Parliaments  which  in 
spairof  n  Ih-ttrr  rrirx  ily  rwiiMuntly  rvadripiwl  it. 
On  the  surface  t^ere  appears  to  be  in 
\een  the  fixatiou_ofwages  by  arbitrator*  and  the  fits* 
(Jon  by  ordinary  judges  who  are  presumably  impartial 
and  just.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  judges  are  lik* 
other  mortals  afflicted  with  the  unconscious  prejudice 
and  preconceptions  of  the  class  to  whieh  rl:  .•,  so 

that  in  reality  there  in  likely  to  lx>  a  great  different  bfr 
tween  the  decision  of  an  ordinary  justice  and  thejieegjee 
of  a  special  arbitrator  tn  whose  selection  the  wjup^araew 
havr  had  an  equal  voice  with  the  employers.  The  realias- 
f  i  his  fact  began  early  in  England.     In  JG03  a  la* 
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was  passed  providing  for  "arbitrations"  in  certain  com- 
mereial  disputes.  In  1701  lbs  principle  was  extended  bO 
labor  disputes  in  certain  textile  industries  and  the  iron 
manufacture,  although  this  law  did  little  raon?  than  pro- 
vide for  adequate  representation  of  the  workinjrmcn's 
re  the  two  Justices  who  acted  a*  arbiters.  Sev. 
eral  similar  acta  followed,  but  all  of  them  were  replaced 
in  1S24  by  "An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  masters 

Orkfa  '_'inon."  This  act  mnrks  the  positive  adopti'm 
of  two  very  important  principles:  (a)  thereafter,  when, 
arbitration  was  employed,  the  masters  ami  workmen  were 
to  be  equally  represented ;  and  (b),  voluntary  arbitration 
repmrcd  the  fitatiouof  wages  by  Parliament  or  juslices 
of  the  peace.  "Nothing,"  reads  the  act,  "shall  authorise 
any  justice  to  establish  a  rate  of  wages  or  price  of  labor 
or  workmanship  at  which  the  workman  in  future  shall  be 

unlwt*  with  mutual  consent  of  both  master  ami 

ivork:n:ui." 

The  act  of  1824  marks  the  formal  abandonment  of  the 
attempt  to  fix  wagoe  by  law  or  by  the  ordinary  judicial 
authorities.  As  a  positive  method  of  ictroduQing  arbi- 
tration, however,  the  aet  was  a  flat  failure.  It  was 
amended  in  1837,  supplemented  by  the  Councils  of  Con- 
ciliation Aet  of  1867,  amende !  ■>  i  he  Masters  and  Work- 
men Arbitration  Act  of  1872,  and  m  1SSM5  repealed,  in 
company  with  the  nets  just  mentioned,  by  "An  act  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  prevention  and  «ent 
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of  trade  disputes."1  Thb  law  contents  itself  with  the 
nu  Ideal  kind  of  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitratwa. 
The  private  lwnrds_of  conciliatjqn  ft)"1*  arbitration  art 
officially  raangnrwd;  the  Board  of  Trade  is  authorized  tn 
exam  inc.  eonipulsorily  if  uc«asary»  the  causes  an  I 
emriMaucea  of  any  labor  depute:  and  it  is  further  em- 
powered to  take  steps  for  the  creation  of  voluntary  or 
privntc  boards  of  arbitration  ami  conciliation  in  intia- 
triea  where  they  do  not  ■Iraai 

The  point  of  importance  in  Qui  Ihia  lav-  fails  utterly  te 
provide  an  adequate  solution  of  the  strike  problem.  A*- 
cording  to  official  English  statistics,  lucre  were  abxit 
strike*  from  1696  to  1901,  while  in  the  same  period 
the  Board  of  Trade  acted  upon  only  113  disputes,  70  of 
which  it  succeeded  in  settling,  9  by  conciliation.  38  Vy 
arbitration,  and  23  by  negotiations  of  officials  of  tb* 
Board.  The  law,  to  be  sure,  is  far  better  Uian  ooftLiaf- 
To  inert  7(i  strike*  in  im-  years  is  well  worth  doine,  and 
iindouht.-'lh  m«ai  the  country  far  morn  than  the  expcoa* 
of  the  arbitration  department  of  the  Board  of  Trafc 
But  taking  into  account  the  magnitude  of  the  nml 
must  be  admitted  that  aftej^nearjy_.aLOentury  a  trial,  ja* 
crnmental  arbitration  in  England  laa.  woeful  disappoint- 
ment. 

3.  The  French  Conttil*  <*'  P»urffcflny«-'  While  Eafr 
lancTvfas  apparently  proving  that  jrovcrnmental  arbttra- 
tion  is  n  failure.  France  was  demonstrating  by  its  eoaaaft^ 

lThls  »ct  iu»»  be  futiafl.  pTSOdi  lllj  plfU.  In  IWttVfte  «/  \M  ff. 

JfJ  ttipottmtsM  of  btfsr,  >'<•■  =3.  pp.  8Sa-$»4. 
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udkommet  or  "councils  of  expert*."  that  it  ear  \«    i 
notiit  I'    RHOMB  within  certain  limits.     The  first  of  the«* 

M-iU  wflA  created  by  Napoleon  fn  1606  for  the  Lyons 
ailk  industry,  si  nee  which  time  they  have  been  oetnblished 
in  fill  parti  «f  the  Republic.  These  councils  arc  primarily 
labor  court*,  empowered  1 1»  act  also  as  boards  of  con. 
dilation,  and  charged  with  certain  unimportant  adininhj 
trative  duties.  They  consist  of  an  equal  number  ol 
workmen  anil  employers,  elected  ill  ireneml  assemblies  Od 
the  mpOOttW  classes ;  and  within  caeh  cuimm!  there  aro 
two  divisions,  a  special  bureau  of  conciliation  nnd  the 
fpenersl  bureau  of  arbitration  Thp  special  bureau  con- 
xfctn  of  one  employer  and  one  employee  who  sit  at  Jeaat 
once  a  week,  endeavor  to  hring  ahont  informal  settlements 
In  labor  disputes,  and  are  empowered  to  render  prelim- 


inary decisions.  If  the  preliminary  decision  is  not 
ftxxwpti-d  the  eaM  joei  to  the  arbitration  bureau,  which  is 
usually  composed  of  throo  *mplr>y«*m  nnd  three  employees, 
and  the  decision  of  this  branch  ia  final  unless  the  sum 
EnVOlVtod  ■      200   francs,   in    which  event    an  appeal 

may  be  made  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Pro^pta**  before 
both  bureau*  nrc  exceeding!?  informal,  disputants  ore  not 
allowed  to  be  Ft  presented  by  counsel  and  ibe  ro*fn  can  not 
in  any  ease  exceed  50  francs.  The  jurisdjetioji_o£  the 
ccmsfils  ia  limited.     They  have  no_conti"l  art  r  the  eon- 

ion   of  new  contracts  and   tbey   can    not  interfere  in 

no  or  disjffi^es  about  future  terms  of  employment. 

I  arc  thus  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of  existing 

labor  contract*  ami  with  disputes  about  methods  of  wi«e 
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payment,  abwnoe  from  work,  apprenticeship,  penalti* 
for  defective  workmanship,  etc.  But  within  thi*  sphere 
wiirti  rlir  dUputr  don  not  involve  more  than  200  francs, 
iheir  rlpcisions  aro  finals 

The  conseil  dt  prudhommts  is  thoa  seen  to  bo  a  potty 
court,  and  so  constituted  aa  to  irive  the  wage-earner*  in 
equal  representati on  wftih  the  employer*    Itean  not«ettJ* 
Htrikos  but  it  can  and  doc*  prevent  stnkifi  liy  adjustiag 
the  minor  ffimnt  M  and  aoothin*  th/»  petty  rexntm«t» 
which,  wh>?n  not  settled,  rankl*  in  the  minds  of  workinf- 
men.  accumulate,  and  constitute  the  fuel  upon  which  the 
Nlrilu-  feeds.     The  work  (3ona  by  the  eonseils  m  irniBmafc 
In  1898,  for  insUmcc.  51  >.*S7  eaaee  were  handled,  of  wait* 
41  per  cent,  were  conciliated  by  the  apoeinl  bureaus.  13 
per  cwit.  arbitrated  hj  the  genera]  bureau*,  ami  .19  j»cr 
cent,  withdrawn  by  the  parties  during  the  proceeding*.1 
ri.iir  suiccesci  aervesi  to  emphasize  an  cxcccdincly  impor- 
tant distinction,  the  distinction  between  the  interpret** 
tion  of  an  exUting  labor  contract  and  the  adoption  of  ■ 
new  labor  contract.     The  former  is  judicial  in  nature,  the 
bitter  commercial;  tin-  one  ealat  for  an  Application  uf 
reason,  the  other  for  a  competitive  contest 

fUmon&iratti  that  arbitration  offers  a  su. 
for  dixputts  about  Ihr  inttrprttation  of  a  weo» 
',  or  the  mere  application  of  a  principle  of  waft 
t.  where  some  principle  such  as  that  of  /A. 
accepted  by  both  employers  and  employees.    £«' 

■  Complt  Orm-mt  #«  rjkeml*4$twto*  4t  to  J—t**  C#rOr  H 

tUK  iwa  r  130- 
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in  disputes  txbouf  the  adoption  of  PM  10  coiifrurti,  whrrr  no 

s*ek  principle  is  accepted  by  the  disputants,  voluntary 
arbitration  has  not  yet  proved  itself  an  adequate  remedy. 

4.  The  French  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  j{ct  of 
i$9Xj  For  the  uncoil  raiment  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration iu  the  settlement  of  strikes  and  collective  disputes, 
Franee  has  a  voluntary  arbitration  law1  similar  in  apirit 

hOM  of  England  and  the  United  states.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  law  devolves  principally  upon  justices  of  tin* 
peace,  who  are  dim-ted  to  use  their  pood  offiees  in  effect- 
ing peaceful  sett lementa  of  strikes  and  collective  disputes 
which  threaten  to  end  in  strikes.  Statistic*  covering  the 
ten  years  ending  1902  show  that  recourse  was  had  to  the 
law  of  1892  in  about  1,250  of  thr  6,806  strikes  which 
occurred,  and  that  ah"i.i  '.■  disputes,  or  10  per  cent.. 
were  settled  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  law. 
than  five  times  as  many  disputes  arc  settled  by  con- 
eiliniit'n  m  by  arbitration.  The  hist  rmnlt  is  efearad  • 
istic  of  the  relative  utility  of  conciliation  and  voluntary 
arbitration  the  world  over.  In  the  percentage  of  cases 
actually  settled  hy  the  two  methods,  however,  Prance  is 
far  above  both  England  and  the  United  States. 

5.  Governmental  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the 

l'rtif--!   Xtntrs-      TIm-    first    statutes   |im\  < I  r i  —    for   paMfa 

conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  United  States  were 
adopted  by  New  York  and  Massarhuseti-  I  i  1886^  and 
afaollar  laws  are  found  at  present  on  the  statute  books  of 


■A  trtstUtlon  may  be  found  to  BtUitln  of  fft«  (V.  8,}  Dtpurtmcnt 
>r'.«tor.  Nu.  24.  pp.  35  4.840. 
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about  oue-half  of  the  atates.     Th.       b  m  fall  into  time 
gaMtal  olMMti  Cft]  Uiqhc  which  aim  simply  to  fit- 
ami  strengthen  private  or  local  conciliation  am)  arbitra- 
tion; (b)  those  v.  hi      niith<    i       Ueoi>Tmniasion«?r  of  Ubof 
to  intervene  in  labor  disputes  for  the  purp  !  iiitr> 

m  rone  liilion  ur  avUit ration  .   ie.  i    and  thoac 
if  of,  or  in  addition  to,  thg  attempt  to  facilitate 
vata  ooooiiiitioa  and  arbitration,  provide  for  a  mo 
le*B   i  mi  ni.in.i  it   and   snvriul^nl  n.'iituil   hoard.      Nu  real 
attempt  ha*  been  xaade  to  admit  :  I  r  I  Imm  laws  except 
about  nine  atata*  joj  tkflM    Miw*chuae 

Indiana,     Illinois,    Ohio     and    Nriv    York  —  Imvi*    n 
plisfeed  reaulta  worthy  pj  at4«Uion.     It  no  happen*  that 
the  laws  of  these  five  states1  all  fall  in  group  (c). 
derails  of  this  kgialatian  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  vol 
of  the  Report  of  th$  Industrial  Commim  iptrr 

XI).     Hero,  attention  will  be  eoniinrd  to  the  third  croup 
In  this  group  the  state  board,  as  is  usually  the  c*se, 
OOQHBtB  of  throe  person  •-  appointed  by  the  jrovemor 


3 

I  .<r 
.real 

91  ir. 
tkt! 

= 


or?aa- 


an  cmployer_or  scle*  u-,\  fVi>tu  mi  rmplovi 

ml  a  lyagtfreariier  ur  xeleetwl  fruiti  a  lubur  « 
ition.  the  third  appointed  on  the  pee* 
Other  two.      In  Indiana  tta-  third  member  w  the  .indie  of 
tli-  i-iiciiit.  I'.iiirt  of  tin-  i-Diiiiiy  in  which  the.  dia 
cure,  while  hero  a*  in  Massachusetts  and  re  tl» 

board  may  be  inercaacd^by  cspcrt  aaaistanta  having  «pe- 
cial  knowledge  of  the  c|iie«tiou  in  dmpute.     In   Illinois 


1  In  KtW  York  UiU  rrwtk  tma  nceuttj  Uccm  lr>o»fcrr«0  l«  Ub* 

f  I.alinr  nn.l    l.U  tW«    i>.»I<imiI- 
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and  Indian*  it  is  provided  that  not  more  than  two  n 
tiers  of  Qm  rvjrulur  board  shall  Ivloni!  tn  The  wimp  polit- 
ical party.  Disputants  may  by  mutual  OttD B Hi  FB&ff  dis- 
putes lo  (lie  board  for  arbitration,  or  the  board  may  «>n  it.s 
own  init J»T iv«-  intervene  Tor  the  purpose  of  roneiliating 
p*rti'"-,  I  i)t  in  most  of  these  states  nt  i«nst  twenty-five 
persons  iiiiiht  be  involved  in  (lie  disputr  before  ihe  board 
may  Intervene.  The  acceptance  of  arbitration  i*  in  all 
cases  purely  voluntary,  but  it'  both  parhc.i  do  accept, 
rather  stringent  provisions  axisl  for  the  enforcement  »•? 
vrvd  Ea  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Texas  In  these  states 
the  breach  of  en  award  by  anything  like  a  strike  or  lockout 
laay  be  puniwhed  as  contempt,  of  mini  .  bn1  in  most  of  the 
state*  no  real  power  of  enforcing  the  "award  exists. 
Where  the  disputants  will  not  aercc  to  submit  the  quarrel 
To  the  board,  the  lattn  maj  now  in  most  of  tin'  states 
investigate  the  dispute  on  fits  own  initiative,  mul publish _a. 
report  of  the  investigation  stating  the  cause  and  nasiim- 
inj?  btnme  and  responsibility  \n  Indiana  the  board  la 
positively  directed  to  make  tin*.  "•    n!»ui,>ts 

u"     In  all   five  states  the   boards  arc  empowered  to 
Mihpoen*    witnesses  ami    talc*   testimony;    in    all    aZOtpl 
York   they  may   require  the   production   of  ■  ■■■rtnin 
bonkx  and  papers;  but  the  Illinois  board  is  the  only  one 
which  ha*  really  adequate  power  of  this  sort. 
The  work  of  (hose  boards  hi  thai  summarised  in  the 
atBDOth  volume  of  the  Report  <tf  th,  fwluxtrial  Cm 
( page  cvi )  r 
1     T    •  action  of  the  board  in  regard  to  a  labor  die- 


an 
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pute  begins  in  ■  lar^e  majority  of  instances  on  ita  own 
initiative  without  application  by  the  parties. 

'"  (8)   In  nearly  nil  of  the  remaining  rases  1  hi*  ftppU 
tii»n  Bai  the  MivicpH  of  tin-  State  boa 
party  only,  more  frequently  from  the  employer*  than 
from  the  employers.     Only    in  rare  instances  do  both 

BM  at  the  outset  apply  !o  the  board,  than  gli 
jurisdiction   U)  render  .in  authoritative  deellfen.     After 
tin-  hoard  hn.«  intervened  by  its  own  initiative  or  on  the 
Ipplbation  of  one  of  the  parties,  both  an*  wroal  inM 
Buaded  to  join  in  an  agreement  to  submit  the  < 
forniul  decision  by  the  board. 

:  i  The  intervention  of  the  board  usually  I 
only  after  open  rupture   between   the   employer*  awl 
employee*;  thai  i*,  after  a  .strike  or  look'" 
taken  place.    Only  rarely  do  we  And  thai  the  board  i* 
invited  to  oonoilintc  or  arbitrate  before  the  dispute  aaf 
reaulted  in  cessation  of  employment,  while  naturally  to* 
board  finds  it  difficult  to  learn  of  disputes  Wore  actual 
strike  or  lockout,  in  order  to  intervene  on  its  own  initia- 
tive.    State  boards  frequently  express  rcm*et  that  cmplov- 
era  and  employees  h.-ive  not  reached  the  Rt  i  •■ 
are  willing  to  call  in  the  service*  of  impartial  mediator! 
and   arbitrators  at  the   outset,    without   waiting 
Strike  or  lookout  with  its  accompanying  bitterness  and 
fiaja,  baa  occurred." 

Tlic  Bellowing  table liaa  been  interjected  more aa a  aun* 
marked  statement  of  the  success  of  the  state  boards,  than 
aa  an  accurate  -  tatbl  leal  exhibit     The  work  of  the  art* 
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E»xlra»t*>  roropute<1  from  tn<»  Report  of  (bo  In.  Cora,,  XVII.  pp.  420  (67. 

trotion  boards  decs  not  lend  itself  to  brief  quantitative 
statement  The  general  impression  left  by  the  table  in, 
bowerer.  perfectly  correct.  That  the  state  boards  of 
Maonacbuaetta  ami  In- liana,  for  instance,  succeed  in 
adjusting  W)  lurgr  n  proportion  nf  the  disputes  whieh 
ooeurin  tfanrrespec  ve  t:it-- .  demonstrates  that  tho  state 
board  may  be  made  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  work  of 
l-r  in  •*•  ii  :r  ;i'"«nt  industrial  pt^nv  hVnu'inbering,  ho\wvi»r. 
that  tlicia?  Rvc  boards  arc  the  only  ones,  with  three  or  four 
unimportant  additions,  which  are  doing  uuvthinir  at  all, 
we  are Jfoigfid,to  conclude  that  voluntary  state  arbitration 
certainly  baa  not  furnished,  and  probaJdyuKJll  namr  iiur- 
nUh,  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial 


How  can  the  state  boards  be  unproved  ?     Hovr  ran  they 
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ho  brought  lo  the  full  liniii  of  \\<\r  Industrial  eflleienajrt 
Btudttntfl  Of  the  subject  will  probably  afrrcc  in  the  fallow 
ing  reroniirxMiilalions: 

First  apg^foreiuost.  that  there  boards  should  be  Bimwl 
by  active*  earnest,  and  ifpoasibl**,  ^Y  d"rfi"g"»A*'1  im, 
giving  //u  iV  fittirr  time  ta  this  trorfc.  In  entry  depart- 
ment of  administration  it  if  tht*  men  tichind  Ibe  law  whs 
make  or  mar  it,  but  in  this  work  of  conciliating  onffrr. 
brrftatad   disputants   who  entertain  something  sjrj 

it  for  the  men  who  pare  the  way  for  industrial 
pcn<v,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  character  aad 
ability  of  tin*  conciliator*  hr  Mirh  a*  to  command  con- 
fidence and  respect.  And  it  is  quite  as  important  that  ta* 
men  who  compose  these  boards  should  derote  their  entire 
tinir  to  this  work.  In  thi*  ffrrat  majority  nf  th*  xtatra 
having  arbitration  boards,  the  members  are  paid  on!; 
while  engaged  in  actual  service,  and  then  the  comneua- 
tkm  is  low,  usually  fix*  dollar*  a  day.  This,  more  than 
any  other  single  fact,  explains  the  utter  failure  of  ta* 
boards  in  most  states. 

Secondly,  better  measures  must  be  devised  for  inforo- 
ins;  tSTboards  of  comemplaiod  atrifcoe  and  locacotttaT  At 
present,  majors  and  other  local  one  iaK  who  hare  fittfe 

ro  means  of  acquiring  advance  information  about  labar 
disputes  are  ehaneed  with  the  duty  of  notifvinr  <he 
boards,  or  the  latter  are  left  to  aeqoirr  their  knuwledee 
through  the  daily  papers  or  by  puttie  rumor.  In  thasr 
ease,  the  mischief  is  done  and  the  battle  »  on  loaf  bef«r* 
the  board  can  txi  to  work.     It  is  of  vital  mmsvtamv  last 
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these  disputes  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud     Once  the 

baUfi  El  drawn,  ultimatums  issuci!.  and  tlir-  prids  of  the 

contesting  parties  aroused,  the  overtures  of  the  iuedini  V 

are  apt  to  be  rejected  with  scorn. 

Thirdly.  adequate  power  lo  compel  the  production  of 

necoaary  books  and  papers  should  be  given ;  and  the 

baarafl  should  hi.-  n'cu'nd  t«>  m.ikt   ;i  "rompuNnry  imr,(  i- 

gHtion,"  and  publish  a  finding  in  which  an  approximately 

tulutiou    of   the   dwpute    would    bfl    proposed    and 

'"iiMiiliiy  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities  properly 

planed. 

Finally,  a  permanent  and  specialized  national  board 
*  —*■■■■■' 

should  be  created,  charged  with  the  office  of  eonciliation 
in  widespread  notional  strike*  afld  those  involving  intor- 
c,  An  admirable  bill  providing  for  such  a 
board,  drawn  op  by  Mr.  Yolney  W.  Fottter  of  Chicago, 
wax  introduced  in  a  recent  session  of  Congress,  but  failed 
to  bceonie  a  law. 

6.    Qoltrrlii'f  Barfjnininfl,  Joint  Cnnfrrrnccs  and  Tratht 


Arbitration:  Publicists  and  particularly  preachers  in 
recent  years  have  indulged  in  a  vast  amount  of  scnti- 
mrntalism  alsmt  the  'innate  harmony  of  interest  between 
capital  and  labor."  Such  n  harmony  of  interest  does 
exist  in  a  very  brood  social  sense,  inasmuch  c&  capital  and 
labor  must  cooperate  in  the  work  of  production,  and  the 
larger  this  product  the  greater  other  things  being  equal 
—will  be  the  general  socinl  welfare.  But  in  a  far  snore 
and  personal  sense,  no  such  harmony  exists.  A 
portion  of  the  product  of  industry  may  go  cither  to  the 
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employer  a*  profit*  or  to  the  wage-earner  aa  wage*; 
the  nne  gQtfl  th(»  other  lrar*;  in  the  division  nf  thin  partina 
of  the  product  the  two  classes  are  necessarily  rivals;  and 
while  the  waw  .\vMem  endures  no  amount  of  repetition 
alxmt  "harmony"  and  cooperation  "  ett  ever  dfagnJtBOr 
ttintintlh  this  immediate  individual  antagonism. 

The  two  claroea,  then,  must  tight  it  out :  the  imj 
question  Is— how  «halt  the  fight  be  conducted 
dently  it.  mny  be  fought  out  by  th«  violent  means  «f 
MiikCT  and  bogcgtjaj  or  ID  the  judicial  fashion  of  a  U» 
suit,  before  arbitrators;  or  by  the  commercial  method  of 
higgling  over  terms  and  prices,  which  Mr.  MuudeUa  bw 
railed  "a  lung  jaw."  and  Mrs.  Wabb,  "coUgctlw  Itargais- 
ing. "  It  ia  the  last  method  with  which  we  are  concerned 
here.  Collective  bargaining  of  course  takes  place  as  soon 
ax  organized  labor  can  persuade  or  enm|M>i  an  i  m  plover  w 
deal  with  hi«  employee*  collectively  or  by  common  rate 
Has  informal  and  sporadic  collective  bargaining  *■■* 
have  begun  very  early  in  Kngland,  and  is  pro; 
treated  in  connection  with  the  strike  and  labor  organta- 
tions.  In  time,  however,  a  fixed  place  and  regular  tiatt 
of  meeting  are  appointed.  In  order  that  the  ncgotiatim 
may  not  break  down,  or  fail  to  bo  resumed—  that  is  to»r. 
collective  bargaining  becomes  regular  and  formal.  It  * 
with  formal  collective  bargaining  alone  that  we  are  can* 
cerned  in  this  chapter. 

IM  ^licn  formal  collective  bargainingbegan  i 
cult  fto  %*y.     Mr  Week*  tell*  a  that  peace  wn 
the  pottery  trad*  of  England  after  1836  by  I 
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in  waj?e-oontnicts  of  clauses  providing  for  the  arbitration 
of  differences,  thus  implying  that  recurrent  conferences 
were  held  for  the  adoption  of  su<*h  contracts.  Dr.  -^icii  * 
Wanton  tells  ux  l.hnt  "there  wore  one  or  two  instances  of 
boards  which  aimed  at  the  joint  arrangement  of  prices 
and  wajres,  even  so  early  as  1858/'  But  the  first  succeaa- 
fal  trade  board  of  arbitration1  was  established  in  1860  for 
the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  of  Nottingham,  England,  by 
Mr.  A  J,  Munddln,  a  manufacturer  who  had  risen  from 
the  worlcing  classes  The  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  move- 
ment* In  March,  1864,  and  it  appears  independently  of 
the  Nottingham  movement,  a  somewhat  similar  board 
«u  formed  in  the  Wolverhampton  building  trade;  find 
on  March  22, 1861),  the  iron  manufacturers  in  the  north  of 
England  united  in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the  North  of  England 
Manufactured  Iron  Trade,  winch  haa  operated  with  wun- 
ul  success  and  efficiency  since  that  time. 
In  the  United  States,  the  same  forces  were  evidently  at 
work.  As  early  as  18C5,  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan  and 
Kite  manufacturers  of  iron  in  the  Pittsburg  iron  di.nl  iict 
inaugurated  the  custom  of  joint  conferences  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  vragfc-aealcs ,  and  on  February  13,  1805,  a 
log  «cmle  for  boiling  work  was  nemd  1o,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  many  scate  which  have  since  been  adopted 
■•Lnt  oonfercucc  between  the  iron  and  steel  mftXHZfao- 
ets  and  the  successor  of  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,  the 


1  AimoM  ninny*  <«H«d  board*  of  «'"n«"  Illation  or  boirda  of  codcMIi- 
lioa  and  nrWiiiilluu.   lu  England. 
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AiiiilkMmntcrl  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Work- 
lis  q|  thr  Dkdtvd  States.  About  18i>9  a  similar  ntore- 
n  fit  hciran  in  the  anthracite  coal  region*  of  rVnasyl- 
\;in:n  whirli.  as  in  the  iron  tiade.  n-Millnl  in  the  ireiwral 
adoption  of  tha  priaeiplfl  of  the  sliding  wal»%  and  tae 
OMMlon  "J  a  tndi  board  of  trbilrtUon  In  April.  I 
which  never  worked  with  success.  In  Ota  boot  and  shoe 
trade  of  Lynn,  Mass,  a  trade  board  of  arbitration  wii 
formed  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  Kmshta  of  St 
Crispin  aa  early  .  HL,  1870,  wl.h'l.  did  operate  soe> 

oemfnlly  f(»r  about  two  years.  This  i*  possibly  \h*>  first 
successful  attempt  to  introduce  formal  arbitration  in  taa 
United  States. 

A  few  year*  later  the  movement  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  was  wall  CUdor  wny.1     In  Knglnnd,  men  1*0 
Mr    MuiidWla.  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  Dr.   Bjraoee  Watacav 
Henry  Compton  and  others  were  not  only  settling  de- 
putes successfully  by  conciliation  and  arbitration,  bat 
«an  aprtinajaatiraHy  engaged  in  a  propaganda  of  (la 
virtues   and    advantage*  of   the   *y*tem.     The    1'aittd 
Stairs  was  interested  in   the  movement.     In   1876  tat 
MnsxaehusctTx  Bureau  of  Statist ica  of  Labor  made  ai 
investigation   of  the  subject.     In   1878  Mr.  Joacp*  IX 
Weeks  waa  aent  to  Europe  by  the  Governor  of  Peoaayi- 
vania,  to  study  this  question      In  January,  1879,  tbo  tr< 
board  with  really  adequate  by-laws  and  provision*  <at 


*  It  W   taMtatOM   to  b<m<»  thin  «  pfirly  u  IST4  tbc  Hr*  *•••»* 
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recurrent  auetiupt  was  established  in  the.  eigar  factory  of 
-Straiten  and  Storm  of  New  York;  and  April  24,  1885,  a 
■DCGOttital  joint  arbitration  committee  of  the  Mason 
Mu;!  hi  ion  nrul  the  Hrloklayenr1  tbkni  was 

formed  in  New  York  fifty,  which  mat  Dim  I  DOBtt  ttd 
has  WOOCaafttUj  prevented  strikes  from  its  formation  to 
(lie  present  time  Sine.-  [fiSfl  Sli  system  of  Jotlll  eonfer- 
■MMI  BDd  tndfl  agreement-,  has  extended  .-I  >■.'■!;•  hut 
steadily  over  all  the  industrial  sections  of  the  Doited 
fctataa. 

1.  Structure  and  Organization  of  Joint  Conf/retmrs 
mtidfrade  Boards  of  Arbitration:  The  prototype  of  the 
moat  highly  developed  trade  board  of  arbitral  ion  is  the 
local  trade  agreement  for  irrciruiar  collective  bargaining 
hundred**  of  which  are  adopted  every  year  at  the  r\i*\»  ul" 
strike*.  It  includes  only  tha  workmen  and  employer*  of 
a  Mingle  trade  in  a  restricted  dislriet,  and  tin-re  is  no  pro- 
vision for  ragolar  meeting.  A  j.i'HVrf  illnxlralitm  is 
found  in  what  is  probably  the  tirst  successful  trade 
airrecment   adopted    in   the   United   States,   that   made 

July  23,  18OT,  between  tfcfl  Ccanmitt'-i*  of  i  Iron;  Boilers 
nnd  (Pittsburg  Iron)  .Manufacturers,  which  Hard  wage* 
iu  accordance  with  a  sliding  icalc  that  could  he  dissolved 

ither  party  on  Ihirtx    day**"  notice,  and   [lnivided  that 

in  such  an  event  "immediate  steps  shall  Km  taken  by  both 
parties,  following  said  notice,  to  inert,  and  endeavor  to 
arrange  th**  difference  and  settle  the  difficulty  which 
occasioned  said  notice/' 

Such  an  agreement  fails  to  give  that  assurance  of  pea« 

m 
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for  a  definite  period  which  is  the  principal  desideratum 
it-  Qn  empluyrr.  T«  remedy  this  unnrrrxsmry  rlcfert, 
new  agreements  arc  made  for  a  specific  time,  usually  a 
year,  at  tin-  rndtif  which  period  a  imwtilH  is  held  to  bar- 
gain alxwt  terms  and  wages  for  the  eiLttmii.'  year.  Thk 
is  the  Loot]  trade  agreement  for  regular  joint  conferences, 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  early  agreements  made  by 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers  with  individual  manufacturers.  Soon,  however, 
tin:  Made  union  grows  into  nn  organization  of  national 
scope,  The  employers  form  an  Association  of  Bar  Iran 
Manufacturers,  combine  in  a  Republic  Iron  and  Slot! 

ipany,  or  federate  in  a  Labor  Bureau  AbsskmjiI 
and  the  agreement*  made  by  these  organization*  with  tha 
Amalgamated  Association  are  not  only  national  in  scope, 
li  ii  cover  all  the  trades  in  11  single  industry,  or,  j>erhapf» 
in  a  number  of  related  industries.  We  thus  get  variom 
forms  of  national  trade  agreements  for  regular 

emit', 

The  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
aniam  of  se<^ndary^and_pjnmary__ArbitialiDli  hardly 
require  description."  It  is  soon  found  that  the  annual 
agreements  need  constant  interpretation  to  fit  the  stab- 
born  facts  of  exceptional  coses;  and  employers  and 
employees  who  are  by  no  mesns  ready  to  accept  primary 
arbitration,  agree  to  incorporate  into  the  system  scot 
provision  for  the  arbitration  of  minor  differences  arisin* 
in  the  tntarpratation  of  The  joint  agreement;  and  thai 
•merges  the  group  of  agencies  for  ooliective  bar#oin*n$ 
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and  secondary  arbitration,  a  good  illustration  of  which  is 

foinl  in  the  joint  Awv  ftiiffit    K.'lwri-n  tin-   A  i-i-l*  "<  t  ■  ■<■!  1 1 1  a] 

Iron  League  ami  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
I'uinu  No.  1,  ndopted  in  Chiengo,  April  1,  l'JO:*.1 
This  RVRtern  having  demonstrated  its  r»ffieiency.  the  de*'m 
to  eliminate  oil  possibility  of  strikes  leads  to 
of  secondary  arbitration  Lata  primarxjiri'iiriiliQn^&ml  bo 
agreement  is  made  that  every  diiYerenee.  however  Impor 
tant  nd  wide-reaching,  wlm-h  can  not  bcw^ui'-d  by  pro 
traetrd  o<lli*i*:  \r  bargaining,  ahull  bo  refrrrod  to  arbi- 


tratorVand  an  inspire  Thus  we  reach  the  highest  form 
ofc  peace  organization;  a  permanent  trade  or  industrial 
board  for  soUeetive  bargaining  and  arbitration,  snob  as 
those  established  by  the  Mnaon  Builders'  AsvooiatiOfJ  of 
Boston  vitE  the  Stone  Masons',  Bricklayers'  and  other 
Boston. 
:io  United  States  at  the  present  time  there  are  a 
large  number  of  local  litems  of  joint  conferences  or 
trade  arbitration,  and  about  ■  do/en  broad,  national  sys- 
tems. Of  the  latter  only  one  or  two,  strietly  interpreted, 
provide  for  secondary  arbitration;  and  only  one— the 
Arbitration  Agreement  between  thi  American  Publish- 
ers' Association  and  tho  International  Typographical 
I'liion— provides  for  complete  or  primary  arbitration. 
and  even  in  this  agreement  arbitration  has  recently  been 
confined  to  questions  of  wage*. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  machinery  of  conciliation  and 

'Ad  niuually  lnttructlvc  ocrptmcQi  of  tM»  klnil  nM.i, 
«M?   Ouil  c«or»ul»iulj   In  UuUrltn  of  th:  ft'.  S.)  Uutcvm  of  I     ' 
40.  fVL  1322  1327. 


arbitration  is  iiniHi_m»rg  highly  develop!.  Tn  jr,tw 
idea  of  the  ultimate  form  of  organized  conciliation  am) 
arbitration  we  qnotc  in  detail  below  the  rules  of  the  most 
siiccHusfnl  hoard  that  has  yet  Iwn  devised,  a  Itoard  that 
ha*  »ettled  about  1,500  ordinary  dispute,  about  30  wid*. 
reaching  difficulties  feffaetiBC  'he  mgtt  of  the  entire 
trade  of  it  vt-rv  large  distriel,  and  fnr  thirty-Are  y*ara  has 
practically  eliminated  strikes  in  one  of  the  moat  complex 
and  important  industries  in  England.  A  few  unimpor- 
t jiiiT  by-law*  lmvr  been  omitted  and  snmc  of  the  norf 
important  rules  italieiavd,  whose  bearing  and  aignificaoee 
the  reader  is  earnestly  requested  to  consider. 

bcles  Avn  bylaws  op  tiib:  board  of  cotfCJUATfOtf  as* 

AltWTUATION  TOR  TUB  «  iX\  i  'v  "n  iii:p  I  BOM  AND  STEEL 

TitAii;  oir  i  lit  xonrn  op  exclaxd. 

[  Mr  tilt*  of  tbe  board  aboil  tr  The  Honed  of  Co  Del  I  tattoo  Ml 
Arbitration  for  tbr  Manufactured  Iron  uJ  Steal  Trad*  «f  th*  Kki» 

of    ICuglftlid. 

S.  Tile  obJe<t  of  the  beard  "ball  b»  to  irbltmte  ob  wish  a*  «f 
otber  mnttcni  «ft<->  tluc  Ibe  reaped  Ire  latere*!*  of  tk<  cinploym  at 
opera'leef.  und  by  conMIIatory  omqi  to  IntrrpoM  iu  I«I««b*«  r*  pp* 
v«ut  dlwpule*  and  pot  an  and  To  nny  tbat  mny  irl*» 

3  The  board  aball  MmJlBl  of  An*  •ajkloyn  and  on*  <.r*r«r|Y«  Nfr» 
•♦nfi'lro   from    #*«-h   work*   Joining    fb»    btanl  Wb#r»    firn    or   mf* 

wort*  iM-iunj;  to  th«  nun*  pr<>[»rl*tora.  e*eh  vorka  may  r-Ulm  f»  fet  rrB> 
raaniTrd  at  rb*  bn«rd.  but  Id  ill  anoh  maea  *h«#  Lm  aid  «t**l  to 
worked.  Jt  b.  rram.turudi'd   that  Ofl«  r*iire*enlitU««  tbftll  represent  tn» 

nui  our  ■rati:  »uiii  Rmafnntars  shall,  bowc«r.  be  optional  •*  iw 
part  of  cbc  firm  nod  workmen  Jointly. 

«    Tin   uaployera  ■hull  bf  an1  to  >rnd  oar  doTj  accredited  r"r 

fcavntatlee  from  <"  •  ti  matn  to  each  meeting  of  tbt  board. 

5.  Th*  op*r*.tlr#»  of  aacfa  worka  ahatl  elect  •  rcpreatrjtallvt  by  Wl- 
lot  at  *  medio*  held  for  The  parpoa*  on  auob  d«y  or  daja  a*  ib*  bIbsS 
Inn  commlttc*  h*r*«ft«r  rn*nticii*d  tnaj  fit.  In  IB*  monUb  of  T»ev#a*rt 
In  Mrli  voir,  the  nam*  nf  neh  r*pr*«*nt»Mr*  and  of  The  wnrta  h»  MP 
NaaatS  l>*t«H  b1t«i  io  the  •*cr*t»r!*a  oo  or  In-fore  the  I  at  of  Jiaaiiy 
n*tr  *nco1nr 

my  OOmtlVB  r*prrarotatlv»  die  or  realxn.  oc  crfta*  I*  V  «bbII 
ded  by  icnultiatliig  bla  connection  avltb  iba  «vtka  be 
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-kill  ho  rhoacD  within  oec  month.  In  the.  timf  manner  a*  N  pro- 
vided In  tne  enae  of  annua!  elooilorm. 

7.   1"he>  opera t \r*  roprpctntatlvoa  no  choaon  Khali  ronitnur  In  offl.-o  fnr 
rh«  rlUBftlT    y*r.r   ImmorflaCnly    following    tliolr   election,    nail   «ti I 
eligible  Sur  pp-pIrrMnn. 

To.  In  cuir  of  the  total  utoppntjr  nf  amp  %r>ork*  nonawtrit  with  the 
board,  both  employer  and  optrutlir  rr-jfrvrM«lftrjr  nhnll.  ul  f/ir  *nd  of 
on*  montM  from  Ihr  tint'  »(  au>  h  Bttyfpfft  OMM  ft  h  MMfeatl  u/  ffto 
noare*,  and  of  any  iwm»(flre  on  w'iIl'/i  f/irj/  -»i«i/  IMl  ■  '"•  D  >  '■  It  •'  A  ay 
r*-««r«r*  co  rcaMftlny  from  (At*  or  ONf  other  rawer  thalt  be  fWid  up  by 

«»  room-flfr*   Off. 

*.   JfwA   Fry*"-,     fa  |  rA+JI   be  drcmrci   fuflp   <*nfAer(x<-*I    to  act  for 

tht  tfiorie  tehtch  ham  elrrfrd  him.  and  the  dre-Jtflon  of  1  »•"  )■■»  :ty  of  th» 
tnord  or  in  rate  of  eaunhiu  uf  win,  of  ill  referv.  vhitU  be  llrtdlnff 
upon  the  employert  and  opemHir*  of  alt  irortt  eonmrrttd  irith  the 
board. 

9.  The  bourd  Iftttl  BMtl  r"r  Hip  irnnwilon  of  tiiulnp**  rwlri*  ix  yenr. 
In  January  and  July,  but  br  order  of  ihv  ataudliifc  t-uiniiiKirr  I  lit*  **<• 
rc'.arlet  ahnll  cuuvetif  n  uippiIuk  "I  ill*1  l»t>ard  *t  any  tlrnt-  Th-  .Irculnr 
calll&c  «-cb  meerlriic  »b*U  eipreaa  lu  jteacrnl  Icilub  the  noluie  of  the 
tannine**  for  consideration. 

ID,  At  th«*  mt*»tlni2  of  tb«-  board  to  bo  bcld  In  January  In  eacb  year 
It  nhall  alert  a  r*for»o.  n   pronldent,  nnd  tI.     |  rwn  aeoratJirlPn, 

two  rail  Bar*,  and  rwo  trvanurorn.  who  aball  eoutlnue  In  oftVt  till  the 
rorrean-indtnc  mrpMnn  nf  thi»  fnlin-vlnjj  yanr.  hut  ■hull  ho  »1lflhl«  fnr 
re-ed*  !i. -r  TIm  ppaaldasl  and  vlre  president  ahnll  bo  M-nfocIn  member* 
o*  all  cwnmiM ».-.   lit    chilli  hnvo  no  powar  to  rota 

1 1  Ai  the  mm  mpftlriB  nf  trip  bonrrt  a  irnndlnc  rnmmltti»e  ahnll  bit 
appotntnl  at  follotra:  Th«  rmplnypr*  nball  mmilunto  10  of  [lit-lr  uuflQ- 
brr.  cntalTi  ft  Hi?  prralderil  (uoi  more  thmi  0  of  whooi  »b«ll  !"■ 
atMltleil  to  Tide  or  Uhe  part  In  aoy  <H»cu6»lou  at  anj  meetlof  of  tar 
eovnttt**),  «ad  the  riperadTca  5  of  tbcli  cumbrr,  ckIuiItp  of  the 
rice-pr-f-ildrnt. 

1L:  The  itiindlns  <v.mmln»  *ball  ropft  for  thr  traoiactlon  of  hiul 
a-aas  prior  to  tha  luilf-jwarly  aiwudoc*.  nud  In  addition  an  ofl*n  a«  bud 
■««m  r#qulr#«.  7hp  tlma  and  plaro  of  -ru*»tlnir  cliall  ha  arrani-vd  by 
rh*  a*erv4arloa  In  dofniilt  of  nrty  aparlal  dlraetlon. 

121.  Top  prr-ilili'nt  ihnll  prp*W1r  otpt  nil  mpptitic*  of  Hip  Iioard  :uh1 
of  tup  itandluc  comraHtpr.  tMOtfft  lu  ctUH  tluit  rwqulra  th*  refer er.  In 
tfcp  xt*^>.*  of  the  prmldpni   n   lamp rj   •  lialrtnan,   wllboul  •  caailni 

t*t«.  tbali  be  darted  ^  tb«  naetlac. 

I-I.  AI!  qurvtlona  rr«]alrlnc  InTPftttRntlon  ah-ill  bp  aubtnltl^d  to  tha 
atandHf  eomoilttee  or  to  tbe  board,  at  the  cnae  may  be.  lu  writing,  snd 
afcatt  W  nipplimont**!  by  «u<-h  verbal  prldpnro  or  pKplnnatlon  am  ebay 
nay  tklnV  n*«dfid 

1*  Alt  owiHon*  nhttll.  In  fftp  /Iraf  tniittnrr,  he  referred  to  the  ttnnd- 
tmc  e+mmi"  "if.    ,i»<f   t,<u.   p6*ggf  to  ttttlt  all  mof- 

frra  fo  referred  to  (I .  err+jit  n  oenetul  rite  or  full  of  iraore  or  fAr  me\rr* 
ttum  of  an  OroHrotur  t'j  '»•  rmuaierrrit  t<i  flr  the  u,me.  Befort  tm%f 
e«-f«f<«-a  br  con*ttUroS  by  the  alnndfni'  OOfflnfili  ■  »n  oprvifiBflM  of  *ut>- 
aatWtoa  ttioU   be  alyncef  &y   the  employer  and  uyir afire  tfrlryafe  of  the 
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•corAa  offretr4i  onj  be  ijtvrn  to  fbr  vommUtrr.  In  eo»r  of  thr  t\ 
KOmmltttt  fvm*f  to  OQttt  the  a«<«ff«r>  In  tfityatr  ■A«lf  e*  §w*m*l<4  m 
thr  rtfrrte.  tefio  thott  Br  rtquctttd  f  V«r(cr  fWr  M»r,  Ul  «a  art  rt* 
*o«r*  *tt*f*t<*  from  afl  th*  irorfta  ejferffd  mey  6*  aaaaaaoawtf  t*  •rtraa' 
end  jyfrp  eWJearr  fa  tuppO*-t  of  their  '«*f. 

16,   .Vo  everV**  thoU  be  broken*  ferarord  *r  anp  **«--- fl*a  •/  fA*  *fee< 
««y  <-omm*tr«-  or  of  ibr  Board  untnt  notice  Htvw   re  «r  •*- 

tetariea  1  eXertr  ttnv*  before  the  ptetttmp  nt  *rnfc-A  it  n  to  t*  lafraeaard 
1 ;  AM  roin  hD.iII  i»-  Liken  nt  Hi*  board  and  ataodbax  remallir*  t* 
■How  of  band*,  uolcaa  any  rnrmber  calls  for  a  ballot  If  at  but  aaaet- 
Inif  (if  il;**  bOKfl  (bl  employer  papnaflOttUn  or  tbe  <*■*  ratter  repee 
ecnudvr  of  aay  works  be  absent,  the  other  rapnattajtatfra  -»f  •**?■  »•<** 

■ball  not.  und>r  thr  rlrcuautancea.  be  cntlilfd  !o  » 

1 1  u  ,',.  ,i  Ubi  •jurtitnn  *•  a  ar«rroI  *"*•*  or  t^ll  of  *+vri,  a  ■laea' 
meeting  thvtX  be  >irlu\  nt  xhtth  the  referee  mop  W  invited}  to  pefU*. 
and  (n  rone  no  ogrermtni  be  irtimt  at  a  mingle  arbitrator  shall  W  ey» 
pvinted,  and  hit  dV-rlrfcn  of  or  e/fee  o  ppceiol  arbitration  hrl4  ft  *V 
purpnmr  nhnll  hr  final  amt  bin/Umg  r.n  .ill  paWUi  T*J#  refer**  m*Op  % 
tprHdl  toff  of  a  ma/urllp  of  fhr  fwinf  ft*-  ifp/)<Wnf'd  orftrfrror 

in  Any  eTptnie  inmrrwt  by  the  hvmrd  shall  he  trim*  **]nsPy  a*  fie 
employer*  and  nprratltr*  and  ll  ahull  he  the  fluty  of  the  •faiullaf  cent 
mluee  to  eetabllah  tbe  moat  coDYtnlent  arriacrmfDia  for  «ollcci&v 
w Ii ji i  may  Ih-  ni'ftli'il  In  ihmt  1Mb  ttpauM  TbV  Innat**:  axcaanl  of 
the  Wait]  »bf  II  It  krpt  lu  llir  uauic  of  iLc  titttuftit.  «■«!  nil 
■ball  Im»  jiald  by  cbcofc  ■Imrd  bj  th^m. 

20.  Tbe  «nio  of  K>*.  ff2.431  for  caeb  OKonber  of  the  beaud  «c 
In*  commlltof  nlmll  b*  allowrd  for  *arh  meeting  of  tb#  bo«r4  ar 
log  oommltt««  Tbla  mo  ahull  b»  dlvldvd  equally  tetwoao  tW  aa> 
ploy«n  and  etperntlrot,  and  ■ball  b«»  e1l«irlim(*<J  by  M»rh  aid*  la  c*T'*r*r> 
tkm  rr.  On  ntr^ndinro  of  enob  mrmbar.  In  addition,  aaob  maantwr  taali 
fw  allowmi  iravKiltitf  atpaoaaa  nt  lb«  rata  of  B  haJf-paaiea  {.i  e+*T*\  pn 
mile,  nod  when  an  operallrt  member  It  encaged  on  the  Blcbi  *tlf;  !ii 
lowlux  ttia  dny  uu  wblrb  a  UHvlIni;  l»  bt'td  lie  -liull  tw  »1!nve4  pajaall 
for  a  aetond  »blft 

II,  VUr.  opemilrr  rcprtarnfatlrc  vhnll  b#  paid  for  tlnve  toat  la  at 
tending  to  grteraGre*  at  the  worht  to  wblcb  be  be  I  oar*  at  tb*  r«t«  af 
10a.  [t'2 AS)  tor  each  ablft  actually  nnd  aroraaarlly  lea*.  KbevM  W 
honrrer.  Iom  B»ra  tlro«  tb«o  raawooably  o«ve***fy  In  tbe  ««4ait»ft  of  r> 
manu»r.  the  tatter  cball  III!  up  lb*  cart  Ideate  only  for  ataaH  anaaiat  m) 
Iir>  ennnlrter*  due  [wfura  algnlnc  It.  Wnfltarai  euro  or  soaaa  In  rata  at 
any  other  way  be  pnld  to  operative  repreeenrntlriM  In  i*tre««  of  adjait  at 
paid  to  employer  repTeaentatrrea.  railway  fnrea  alone  cftccotrd. 
of  nidi  esceaa  aball  coararreatly  he  rmjitr-i  M  toe  emc4*yen 
tl»ely  An  account  of  atteudaiire*.  and  ten  paid  to  eac 
tlTe  aball  be  k«pt.  and  th*  aerretarlea  ab  I  ill  t.e  allcattoa  mt  lW» 
alaadlng  eomtolltce  (v  any  caee  wbere  the  rent  of  adjoecbaf  fllaf  itlaa  it 
any  work*  exco«da.  In  their  opinion,  a  proper  mount  an  ptaaoailaa  at 
tbe  number  of  «->per«tli-n«  employed. 

■tionid  It  be  proved  to  tbe  *atlafa<-tlon  of  the  txandlac  coaaatk- 
tee  tblt  any  member  of  the  honrd  baa  iiiid  bit  ImdVim;-  -  tn  n ?*«•■*  *e 
to  prevent  tbe  <Je.-lil-m«  of  the  board  or  etindir^r  roasraltte* 
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earried  out.  ho  shall  forthwith  cmm  to  b©  a  reprcoentnttrf.,  and  abnll  be* 
liable  to  forfeit  any  fece  which  might  otherwise  he  duo  to  Ma  from  the 
board. 

'j%  if  the  employers  and  operatives  at  ony  work*  not  connected  with 
tha  lK*rd  should  d*slr*>  to  Join  the  a  nine,  anch  desire  thnll  lw  nniifl-d 
lo  trie  sK'retarles.  and  by  them  in  riio  standing  committee,  who  shall 
hn».'  i>ow»r  In  kdmlf  :1hi:i  In  iiktuIhtkIiIc  on  being  xaiuneil  that  thrw 
rules  hat*  been  op  are  about  to  be  cuto piled  with. 

24.  No  alteration  Of  addition  shall  be  nuide  BO  tbtM  "Vlfa\  exrrpt  at 
iUr  in.-.iini  si  the  bonrd  to  be  held  lo  Jiouary  in  ench  year,  sad  unlet* 
oolite  lu  fJfltlB|  ut  iln'  pfOPOOtd  allerallon  be  glreu  to  On  aecrwlarlea 
at  U-nst  l  calendar  month  before  pj'.h  meeting.  The  notice  convening 
the  annual  meeting  shell  state  fully  the  nature  of  any  alteration  that 
may  bo  proposed. 

SS.  Tha  standing  commttto*  shall  haT**  power  lo  ronkr  from  tlmr  lo 
time  turn  by  livi  n*  they  may  consider  necessary,  provided  the  same 
Of*  DOt  Inco&slatsnt  with  or  ul  viirlnnrti  with  theto  ruii-n 

The  hoard  esmearly  Invttoa  tho  attention  of  all  wlio  belong  to  It 
gjgfgtf  U  •iili«i-riln'r»  or  04  OMBbtffc   ri.  tin-  following  ln«f  rnrtlnna  : 

If  any  subscriber  to  the  board  dcalre  to  bate  I  la  assistance  In  icdr  cas- 
ing auy  grievance,  lw?  uiual  piplalu  the  matter  to  the  uperiillTC  ri-pre> 
seat  a  tire  of  the  troika  nt  *hkb  be  la  employed.  Tlefuie  doing  ao  be 
must,  however,  have  done  till  bott  to  Rvt  hla  grievance  routed  by  sec 
lag  hla  foreman  or  the  n>aan«vr  hlrnaclf. 

The  operative  representative  must  qurstlon  the  cowpluloaut  about 
the  matter,  and  discourage  complaint*  which  d<>  not  appear  to  be  well 
fawaded.  Baforo  taking  artton,  he  must  aarorlaln  that  tbo  previous 
lost  mortal  hat  been  compiled  with. 

If  rher*  t#»»rn  K<Hid  ground*  Tor  complaint,  (lio  complainant  and  tha 
operative  logiojontttlfo  motl  tnko  a  suitable  opportunity  of  inylug 
QU  miner  iwfor*  Hie  foreman,  nr  wnrks'  miniHger,  or  head  of  thr  run- 
cem  (according  to  what  mar  be  the  custom  of  Hie?  particular  worka). 
Kicept  Id  easo  of  emergency,  these  complnlnta  ahull  !*•  iuhiIm  only  upon 
one  day  In  ench  rack,  tin-  an  hi  day  and  iluic  being,  flxed  by  the  manager 
of  the  workt. 

The  complaint  thould  be  aloud  In  a  way  that  tmplloa  an  expecta- 
tion that  It  will  be  fairly  and  fully  considered,  and  that  what  la  right 
will  ba  dona.  In  raoitt  «ne*a  this  will  load  to  a  settlement  wlthont  tha 
matter  baring  to  go  further, 

If,  nowseer.  an  agreement  enn  not  ba  coma  to.  a  statement  of  the 
points  In  difference  shall  be  rtrnwn  nut.  signed  lw  Hie  cmpb.yrr  rwprs- 
a*nrailvr  and  the  operative  representative,  mid  ri'twnidfil  to  the  oecre- 
rarkea  of  the  board,  with  a  requcat  that  tbe  standing  committee  will  rca> 
alder  the  inxtt-r.  An  official  form,  on  which  couiplnlnts  may  be  atntrd, 
cam  he  fbtalucd  from  the  seeietsrles. 

It  will  be  the  doty  of  ihe  standing  commlltee  to  meet  for  this  put 
poae  at  soon  after  tbe  expiration  of  seven  dny*  from  rsevlpt  of  tha 
aotlce  aa  can  bo  arranged,  but  not  later  than  lb«  flrst  Thursday  In  each 
month. 

It  la  not,  howsrer.  always  poaalble  to  avoid  some  delay,  and  rhe  rom- 
pUloant  moat  oot  iirppoie  that  he  will  necessarily  loae  anything  by  hav- 
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liiH  to  wilt,  iia  any  r*commondatlon  of  th«  utmdlnff  r.>e»ltt««  or  a»j 
decision  of  thi»  linnrd  ro*7  ho  mado  In  dare  haek  to  th«  Tim*  of  the  c*m- 
ptnllif    luMDK  *i* tit   ID. 

.Uwn.*  all.  \itf  lionrd  wonld  Iropross  upon  Its  anbaer)a#r«  thai  lbr*t 
mux:  I>h  mi  Kirlki-  at  IMBfjOaloa  OC  wcirk.  T&I  tniitn  ohjrct  nf  thr  rranJ 
In  lu  present  uayUlUK  of  ttds  sort,  aud  If  any  strike  or  Misp*a*lo*  tt 
work  take  place,  tbe  board  irltl  refute  i<-  hw"  •. m.ntcr  lu  4I» 

put*  till  work  1>  i.»i;iuril,  ami  tlif  fuct  of  lis  hntlnx  b*«o  lat#mspt*d 
will  be  lakeu  Into  Mcounl   lu  ■•otuMrrluic  <*'p  question. 

I-  U  r^-omrortded  thM  nny  change*  In  raodew  of  working  re^slrtsg 
alterations  In  the  hutire  of  labor,  or  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  gaiyaaatt. 
alionM  he  mud*  matt^ri  of  notice,  nnd  •■  fop  a*  pneatble.  of  ■M—ji 
mont  boforvbnod,  ao  oa  to  avoid  naadlaaa  tabsoquoat  dUputaa  as  Co  fU! 
onfbl  m  tirt  paid 

We  have  presented  here  on  English  agreement  as  a 
mod*!  i\\'  t)\.'  most  successful  form  of  collective  Iwrjraiaior, 
ami  tniilo  .arbitration  Uormn«o  in  the  work  of  Inbor  orjpin- 
ixation  and  industrial  pence  Kiiiilaml  Mt*nis  to  1h*  alwuta 
generation  in  advance  of  the  United  States^  ami  became 
the  Write  firmlyhelievrg  that,  prqejirplly  the  icarm»  |jnr  of 
.!<•<,  ■Inj.m.-nt  w  II   be  follOMM-il  m  \\u    l.'ilitfid  BfafeSa      B  ,; 

if  should  be  said  mi  wiee  bhal  the  meal  competaai  author* 

itiofi  differ  respecting  the  advi sobil  tv  of  incorporating 
uny  provision  for  arbitration  in  trade  agrecmenta  In 
Efigtand  two  Mich  experts  8m  Beatrice  and  E  »*M> 

denj  thai  trade  arbitration  has  any  logical  0  prr-manea? 
plaee  in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  In  our  country 
the  arbitration  agreement  in  the  newspaper  trade  has 
nrriiiU  been  restricted,  and  On*  two  broad  interatati 
systems— those  in  the  bituminous  ooal  trade  and  tke 
foundry  trade— which  on  the  whole  have  worked 
the  most  RueeeaafuIIy,  depend  al  every  *tape  upon  pert 
negotiation  between  equal  numbers  of  employer*  and 
employees.    The  great  defect  of  trade  arbitration  ia  that 
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if  tends  in  one  way  to  <lisconrage  collective  bargaining. 
It  is  an  mtramrtjy  disagreeable  tack  for  On  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen  !n  ;t  joint  co&ftmiGe  to  accept,  terms 
a  an  dumi  iafactory  tn  their  constituency:  and  whar» 
a  provision  for  arbitration  exists,  thcac  representatives  aro 
strongly  temp  tod  to  put  the  onus  of  disappointing  the 
workmen  upon  the  shoulder?  of  the  arbitrators. 

On  the  other  hand  a  casual  reading  of  the  looal  agree- 
ment* published  regularly  in  tbe  BuJhJin  nf  IJfa  Hunau 
of  f.<ihnr  will  convince  the  reader  that  trade  arbitration 
for  restricted  district*  is  not  going  out  of  favor,  Not 
ouly  baa  trade  arbitration  worked  with  conspicuous  mic- 
ee?s  for  year*  in  the  bricklaying  trade  of  New  York,  the 
IpuiMih:.'  trtdta  of  Hoston,  and  the  ahofl  manufacturing 
itf)  of  Philadelphia,  but.  the  New  YitrU  building 
contractors,  in  one  conspicuous  instance,1  refused  10  bar- 
gain  with  their  employees  collectively,  except  under  an 
agrmnrnt  embodying  an  arbitration  ORWfflMi  The  agree- 
ment ha«  since  broken  down,  it  is  true,  but  the  incident 
illustrates  bow  atrong  n  dofflttod  tot  arbitration  may  be 
eveat»-'l  b\  •<>  wi;il  years  of  industrial  war. 

S;ii",vyiii'.'    Ill"    Wholti    Anieri.-nn    experience    witt    thai 

problem,  and  taking  account  of  l he  extreme  difficulty  of 
dtviditir  by  orbit  rat  inn  broad  principle*  respecting  the 

■  .!  •  ma  of  future  employment,  it  seems  probahlc_  that 
collective  bargaining  without  arbitration  will  become  an- 
ppem*>'!n  the  oi  ^oliatiourt  between  national  or  interstate 


•**»  lb*   article   X'J   J.    K.   C0UHOOn»   III    lh*>   Qumttnly  Journal  .,; 
nomW  for  M»r.  W04. 
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associations  of  employers  n  it  the  nat*mal 

agreements  will  provide  for  local  secondary  arbitr.j 
and  In  pi  woe  or  specific"  int.!  peace  is  pn^ 

larly  desirable,  for  certain  forms  of  primary  arbitration. 
The  development  will  lie  complex,  Bat  wimple,  because 
industrial  peace  is  much  morn  desirable  in  urno  trades 
limn  in  others.  The  great  mass  of  fnctory  workers,  for 
example,    may   pet    along    periu.iii":irlv.    perhaps,    with 

iple  collective  bargaining:  but  the  stationary  engineers 
run  the  machinery  with  which  the  factory  hands 
work,  should  accept  arbitration  as  a  laat  r**ort,  in  onfer 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  throwing  all  the  employws 
out  of  work;  and  the  continuous  operation  of  tbc  rail- 
road* Kbould  be  maintained,  even  if  it  neccwii 
introduction  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Leaving  thb  moot  question  of  arbitration  about 
the  Tiioht  competent,  authorities  differ,  Wfl  may  conelaile 
this  section  of  the  subject  with  a  brief  statement  of 
of  the  lessons  taught  by  forty  year*1  experience  in 
land  and  the  United  St  Ales: 

(a)  First  and  foremost,  nnneiljntjon  and  oollectivs 
gaining  are  the  important  elements.  The  rietory 
almost-  won  when  employers  are  induced  to  lay  aside  their 
determination  to  deal  with  individuals  only,  acknowtedp 
the  ridht  and  necessity  of  organization  amon?  their  work- 
men, anrl  join  with  the  representative*  of  their  employ*** 
in  a  friendly,  informal  discussion  of  difference*,  (b)  IV 
utility  of  arbitration  is,  as  we  have  seen,  disputable,  Vrt 
in  any  event  it  should  never  Ik*  employed  except  as  a  last 
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resort-  (e)  Opinions  differ  whether  the  finaj__arl>iter 
should  be  nn  expert  in  the  industry  or  a  judicially  minded 
"oatiidorp"  but  asparienee  demonstrate  that  in  either 
case  be  should  be  selected  in  advance.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious,  (d)  No  stoppage  of  work  must  be  permitted 
pending  the  dee  in  ion  "fa  dispute.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Io«  involved,  peaceful  settlement  becomes  infinitely  more 
difficult  after  the  pride  and  fighting  spirit  of  the  two 
aides  has  been  arouse.]  fay  an  open  rupture.  The  Feder- 
ated Association  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operative  post  n  forfeit  of  £500  eneh  to  indemnify  the 
other  side  for  loss  occasioned  by  a  strike  declared  by  the 
workmen  or  a  lockout  declared  by  the  employers,  (e) 
i'  ircmenl  (if  n  mouth  s  notice  or  more  of  any 
demand  for  extensive  changes  in  the  employment  eon- 
tract,  KaT  proved  extremely  efficacious  in  preventing 
ii»i|inKivi    .iiiinri      The  first  section    of   the  agreement 


between  the  Tywe,  Wear,  Tees  and  Hartlepool  Ship 
builders  and  t&O  Kx-vutive  CY.imeil  of  tlie  Boiler  Makers 
and  Iron  ninl  Steel  Shipbuilders'  Society  provides  that 
no  general  alteration  of  wages  shall  be  made  until  after 
six  calendar  months  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  llie 
last  alteration,  and  that  no  single  alteration  shall  exceed 
five  per  cent.  (f)  Generally,  collective  bargaining 
requires  strong  and  widespread  organization  among  both 
the  employers  and  the  workmen.  The  trade  union  must 
be  powerful  enough  to  hold  its  men  to  their  GOBtn 


The  employers*  association  must  be  Inelu.sive  ruon^h  in 
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control  the  leading  establsihinents  whose  terms  of 
nent  fix  the  standard*  for  the  industry-  <£>  The  greatest 
roralt  seeomplished  by  conciliation  w  the  erratics 
mutual  trust  and  respect  between  the  representatives  of 
labor  and  capital  In  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
it  w  plainly  desirable:  (ai  that  th*  name  representative* 
should  be  retained  by  both  sides  m  long  as  possible,  (£) 
that  these  representatives  should  come  fully  empowered 
to  conclude  binding  contracts,  (  7)  and  that  the  nicotines 
should    be   as   frequent    and    n*   informal    ax    poseabs*. 

When  the  cigars  are  lit  and  the  representative*  of  the 
two  interacts  get  their  feet  tinder  the  same  table,  nothin* 
can  prevent  the  consummation  of  a  peaceable  agreement. " 
(h)  Finally,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  most  riRcieat 
board*  almost  always  have  a  subcommittee  consisting  of 
or  controlled  by,  the  presidents,  secretaries  or  other  expert 
official*  of  the  two  organisst  1071*.  who  are  enflWT7t7v 
manage,  and  often  to  settle,  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
EuiSt ^relation  of  the  general  contracts  adopted  by  cot 
leetivs  bargaining.  Two  competent  and  wrll-diKposrd 
officials  of  this  kind  can,  and  often  do,  by  their  owe 
exertions,  maintain  peace  and  good  feeling  in  the  indus- 
try for  year*. 

8.  Statistics  of  Collective  Bargaining  and  Trcd*  Affc 
ttutim:  The  extent  of  the  work  done  by  \\w  prints 
agencies  of  industrial  peace  in  the  United  States,  can  not 
be  m<  :i  i;i<  <l  even  approximately,  although  it  i*  undoubt- 
edly aorraong.  Some  idea  <»r  the  tix 
however,  may  bo  gathered  from  the  trade  agreements 
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pnl 't  in  the   Hulk-tin  «if  the   Bureau  of 

Labor,  and  from  the  detailed  descriptions  in  the  Report* 

of  the  Industrial  Commission,1  which  the  render  is  advised 

it. 

In  Great  Britain  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  much 

■  extensive,  and  wc  have  much  more  satisfactory  data 
relating  tiTii*  results  und  accomplishments.  In  1903 
than  wore)  at  iMBt  T3  permanent  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  irhfoh  daaU  with  1,698  OflMh  Mad  pttlad 
788—50(1  I iv  conciliation  and  282  hv  arbitration.  A  BOM 
striking  (VktalOC  of  tfafl  influence  of  BPDflilirtion  txtd  wbt 

ton,  however,  ia  found  in  the  number  of  Mriki-a.     AI- 

"h  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
are  organized  in  Great    lintmn  ns  in  Hit*  Cuiled  State.'!, 

:•  were  only  387  strikes  in  the  irholc  United  Kingdom 
!!>03,  involving  116,901  persons,— fewer  strikes  and 
strikers  than  in  tho  city  of  Chicago  alone,  for  the  same 
year. 

By  far  the  best  indication  of  the-  importance  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  enneilintinn  and  nrhitrntion  in  the 
t'tiitrd  Kingdom,  in  found  in  the  statixtica  of  the  ni.-i  iilH|> 
by  which  changes  of  wages  are  accomplished  there.  The 
proportion  of  mob  ahangaa  made  without  raoonrM  to 

strikes  or  lockouts  isthebcsl  iui!<  \  of  the  micotw  of  thesr 
tgWIfrfft  of  industrial  peace.  From  the  statistics  pub- 
lished in  the  following  tabic  it  appears  that  considerably 

more  than  'AQ  per  Cent.  Of  I  In*  readjustments  of  the  terms 

of  ranph  In   the  United   Kingdom  are   regularly 

•Tol.  XVII.  It.  III.  vb.  I,  II. 
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accomplished  by  sliding  scales,  conciliation,  arbitration 
ami  other  forms  i>f  peaceable  bargaining.  Tbe  strike 
problem  seems  to  be  apprnnchiug  a  solution  in  The  United 
Kingdom ;  and  if  some  certain  preventative  of  strikes  on 
railroads  and  in  other  quasi-public  industries  existed,  the 
conditions  and  tendencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  could 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

9.  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand;  The 
celebrated  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  New  Zea- 
land,1 which  has  since  been  substantially  copied  in  West 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  was  trussed  August  31, 
1894,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  its  author.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bam*  who  was  at  that  time  Minister  of  Labor  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  machinery  of  the  New  Zealand  system  is  simple. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  eight  industrial  districts— 
coaip.-titive  /ones  — for  each  of  which  thereja  an  ordinary 
Board  ofConciliatjon.  For  the  colony  as  a  whole  there  is 
a  final  Court  of  Arbitration  appointed  by  the  governor, 
on«  member  from  nominee*  of  the  labor  unions,  one  mem- 
ber from  nominees  of  the  employees1  unions  and  a  third 
—the  president  of  the  court— from  lb  s  uf  the 

Supreme  Court.  Employees  desiring  to  bring  a  dkput* 
before  cither  a  Board  or  the  Court  must,  form  nn  ''indus- 
trial union"  and  register  anda  Mm-  act.  Seven  em- 
ployee* are  sufficient  to  form  »uch  a  union.     Disputes 

•  A  rxprlnt  of  tha  law,  M  Intvr  flra»ndrd  nnd  ronnolldatcd  mtif  b« 
found  In  Bnlh'Un  of  tht>  (V.  9.)  BurWM  Of  7.0 *or.  Va  41),  pr«-*d«d 
by  what  li.  on  tbe  wtrnl*  too  bwt  abort  dla«naa|Afi  of  IU  oporilloa  and 
«ff*ct«,  from  tbw  (m»d  of  or   Victor  S.  Clark. 
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may  be  taken  directly  to  the  Court,  but  ordinarily 
flint  In  ■  RnnnTcif  I  "anrTTuftJon.  If  the  Board  w  tactful 
tlHHUill  li>  briny  about  a  compromise,  this  agreement  a 
recorded  jnd_kaa  all  the  binding  force  of  a  computw? 
award  If  thr  parties  ran  not  be  brought  to  an  amkcabl* 
agreement,  the  Board  make*  an  initial  award— a  "reeon- 
iMtdatiim "—which  becunita  compulsory  if  an  appeal  it 
not  taken  within  one  month  to  the  Court  of  A^^^^H 
Thr  Inttcr  U  much  what  it*  name  implies,  a  court,  with 
onuaual  juriftdirtimi  and  power.  Proceedings  l*f  > 
are  very  simple:  no  lawyer  is  allowed  I  before  it 

except  by  ananimona  consent  of  all  parties.  But  the 
jurwilietinn  of  I  hi-  court  eovrns  every  mrt  of  dfepuV 
bmhring  a  crime  ^  that  may  arise  between  workmen  and 
their  employers,  and  within  that  sphere  the  court  is  aha> 
lute-  If  lagialatea  upon  wages,  ■pprniitintaliip,  hours  of 
labor,  and  then  in  turn  punish**  tho  broach  or  nevleet  of 
rta  own  laws,  and  ita  decision*,  aaya  the  law,  an-  net 
"liable  to  be  challenged,  appealed  agalnsrt.  review*! 
quashed,  or  culled  in  question  by  any  court  of  judicature 
on  any  account  whatsoever. ' 

It  is  easy  to  aee  how  strikes  are  prevented.  Aa  won  at 
an  application  for  the  settlement  of  a  dup 
made,  and  unta  the  award  i%  granted,  "any  tfrinar  in  d* 
nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout"  baeomag  unlawful,  and 
anions  or  persona  violating  this  provision  axcJialile  •»  * 
Riitnniary  penalty  of  £50.  Awards  or  agreements  are 
rendered  lor  specific  periods  of  time,  but  they  remain 
force   indefinitely   until   replaced   by   other  awards 
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agreements.  For  the  breach  of  an  award  the  Court  may 
IN  ,1  line  not  exceeding  £500  upon  any  employer  or 
'i«l  if  the  union  of  workers  has  not  »nffiei» -nt 
funds,  may  line  individual  members  in  a  sum  not  exceed- 
in.:  £10.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  no 
Attempt  is  made  aftar  the  award  is  granted,  to  prartnt  Che 
employer  frora  discharging  workmen,  or  individual  work- 
men  from  leaving  the  employer.  Immediately  after  a 
recent  award,  tin-  nanniacturcr  in  i|iu*xtiim  dixeharired 
SOVentn  n  Workmen,  and  the  Court  decided  that  this  did 
not  constitute  a  breach.  During  this  trial,  however,  the 
Court  stated  that  any  strike  or  lockout  during  the  lift  of 
an  award  would  he  punished  us  a  breach,  but  very  prop- 
reserved  the  right  to  decide  what  constitutes  a  stril.c 
or  lockout  This  dual  right  to  quit  work  or  discharge 
workmen  In  the  face  of  an  award  has  been  denominated  a 
"fatal  Ban  "  in  ihe  Now  PianTwnd  system,  but  the  position 
of  the  Court  is  entirely  logical.  Aa  pointed  out  on  pngo 
176,  the  quittance  of  work  by  a  number  of  watrc-earncrs 

ai  a  strike,  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  wage-earners 
not  a  lookout.  And  it  is  only  the  strike  aud  the  lookout 
which  wc  wish  to  prevent.  Finally— and  this  consider*- 
MTi'ms  ii<  t-isive  —  tin-  Court  ifl  rmpowered  to  decide 
ibsolutely  what  constitutes  a  breach,  and  if  at  any  time 
its  decisions  seem  In  danger  &f  being  evaded,  may  enforce 
thi-m  jtiHt  ax  rigidly  nnd  st  rictly  ;is  it  desire*. 

The  Court,  while  nominally  a  judicial  body,  in  reality 
legislate*  upon  terms  of  employment  throughout  the 
Whole  colony.     This  appears  from  the  nature  and  scope 

tt 
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of  its  a  wank,  (a)  The  latter  cover  all  points  involved 
in  controversies  concerning:  the  hours  of  labor,  labor  of 
women  and  children,  proportion  of  apprentices,  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery,  preference  of  onion  over 
non-union  employee.1*,  and  wages.  The  waffe  awards 
usually  presenile  mini mn in  mirx  with  permission,  a 
Htrict  supervision,  to  pay  lass  to  old  men  and  relntivfly 
incompetent  workman.  The  decisions  srivin?  preference 
to  unionists  imd  those  reirulatinj.'  tin-  proportion  of  ap- 
prentices have  perhaps  aroused  the  deepest  resentment 
and  criticism  from  employers.  On  the  whole  these 
award*  have  lii-i'ii  eonwrvHiiv.*  in  the  best  sons*,  It  in 
clearly  seen  and  candidly  admitted  that  nothing  can  saw 
III.'  syNtrm  it'  the  awards  <  it  her  OpprCSS  IftbOV  V  NprSSJ 
industry  umuwHsarily,  arid  the  Court  w^'ims  to  havo  baas 
guided  by  '»  conscientious  effort  to  prnnt  wage-earners  the 
moat  liberal  terms  consistent  with  the  healthy  and  unin- 
terrupted Bniwtli  <if  the  industries  of  the  colonies. 

(b     When  an   award  favorable   to  the   employees  b 
granted,   it  W  plainly  necessary  tV  .  mployci 

vol  veil  should  nut  be  nlueed  at  ii  diuudvimtng*  In  oomprt- 
inir  with  his  natural  rivals.  For  this  reason  awards  no* 
apply  not  only  to  lh"  iiiiplovrr  and  union  invn  :  tk 

original  dispute,  but  to  ♦•very  employer  and  impleyesb 
the  same  industry  within  the  industrial  district  for  whas 
the  award  was  n-udi •>■■ ■■!  And  when  dwmMe  the  awsri 
may  he  made  binding  nyon,  the  given  indn— vy  tfclTnav1" 
out  the  whole  colony,  or  up-  'related  industrial" 

which  are  *o  connected  with   the  original  industry  lis* 
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matters  relating  to  the  one  mny  affect  the  other.  For 
example,  the  building  industriex  aiv  drrhiml  i . *  In-  mi 
related.  The  result  of  these  provisions  is  that  once  a  dia- 
puto  is  taken  up,  it  is  certain  "to  lead  to  the  enactment  of 
legally  binding  'OQOUBOn  rules"  for  the  whole  trade," 

The  most  apparent  delect  of  the  New  Zealand  system  is 
it&  dependence  upon  organized  labor.    Neither  the  Court 
a  Uo&rd  can  settle  a  dispute  on  ita  own  initiative ; 
neither  efnpToyees  nor  employer  can  refer  a  dispute  un- 
leas  the  employees  urc.  organized.     This  seems  one-sided. 
Seven   workmen   mny    form   n   uninti   ami   tnn-v  their  em- 
ployer to  arbitrate  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  hut  an 
employer  cannot  force  his  workmen  to  arbitrate  a  de- 
mand  for  reduction   unless  they   are  already   organized. 
Again,  while  a  union  of  workers  cannot  escape  the  obli- 
gations of  an  award  by  simply  disbanding,  it  can  prevent 
the  prolongation  of  an  award  beyond  it**  specified  term— 
which  cannot  exceed  three  years— by  cancelling  its  regis- 
tration.    The  whole  system,  then,  seems  dependent  upon 
the  good-will  of  organized  labor,  sines  the  workers,  may 
leave  Boaxdaand  Court  helpless,  wholly  without  junsdie- 
tion,  as  soon  ax  it  hrtomex  profitable  on  the  whole  to  dis- 
band  the  unions.    The  usual  answer  to  the  criticism  » 
auiwrested  by  the  italicized  words.     "It  will  never  become 
profitable   to  the  wage-earners  to  disband  the   unions. 
And  moreover  the  employer  is  well  able  to  wttlr  the  (pies- 
hhBMlf    when    the    dispute    is   with    unorjrani.: -d 
labor  "    The  answer  ii  hardly  eonvindag,  but  this  defect 
has  eaused  no  trouble  up  to  the  present  time  and  could  be 
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remedied,  as  il.  has  been  m  New  South  Walea,  by  a 
change  in  the  wording  of  the  law. 

Compulaory  arbitration  has  worked  well  in  New  Z*a - 
land:  sine*  its  Introduction  only  four  or  fire  unimportant 
strike*  have  taken  place,  sweating  seems  to  have  been 
l>r;irti<\wl>  eradicated,  the  decisions  of  the  *"'>urt,  with  a 
few  trivial  exceptions,  havfl  been  loyally  olteyrd,  ami  the 
industry  of  the  colony  has  grown  enormously.  The 
wage-earning  classes  are  enthusiastic  supporter*  nf  the 
system ;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Clark  shows,  h  majority  of  the 
employers  aro  vigorously  opposed  to  the  present  law.  an 
equal  majority,  as  Judge  Baekhouw  makes  dear,  i .  »■. 
been  converted  to  the  general  principlo  of  compulsory 
arbitration. 

But  the  experiment  is  not  a  decisive  one;  not  deebfa 
yet  even  for  New  Zealand,  and  certainly  not  decisive  for 
older  countries.     Since  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  New  Zealand  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  unusual 
and   uninterrupted    industrial  prosp-ntv   wbich-Ji_C*r- 
tainly  not  due  cxcluajvcly  to  the  arbitration  kw.  and  ifl 
consequence  of  which,  ajznosj  all  the  awards  have  btsa 
favorable  to  the  demands  of  tht;  workmen.     Recalling  tk* 
dependence  of  thfl  system  upon  Hip  good  will  of  organixtd 
labor,  one  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  system  will 
work  as  smoothly  when  the  inevitable  period  of  depres- 
sion seta  in.     Moreover,  when  compulsory  arl  »«■ 
introduced,  thfl  Industrial  system  of  NYw  Zealaad  ■* 
simple,  plialilc  and  adaptable^    This  is  strikingly  3h«- 
trated  by  the  fact— not  mentioned  by  the  enthuaiastic  a* 
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mirer  of  the  eompuUory  arbitration  law  who  asserted  that 
it  had  made  New  Zealand  "a  country  without  strikes"— 
Miit  in  the  two  years  preceding  its  parage  there  mn 
only  about  four  unimportant  strikes  recordod  in  the  col- 
ony. A  majority  of  the  disinterested  students  of  the 
New  Zealand  law  undoubtedly  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
permanent  success.  Hut  the  facta  recited  above  make  it 
questionable  whether  the  system  can  endure  a  protracted 
period  of  Industrial  depression,  make  it  questionable 
whether  the  system  will  work  evon  in  New  Zealand  when 
the  industrial  fabric  has  Worn*-  .-n  onee  more,  eomplex 
and  more  ■  ■  vi.\  and  make  it  still  more  questionable 
whether  the  system  can  be  successfully  introduced  in  the 
United  States,  where  industrial  relations  are  more  com- 
plex, anil  the  legal  system  at  the  same  time  cumbersome, 
rigid  and  uncertain, 

10.  <>ry  Arbitration  in   the   United  State*: 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  traced  in  their  gen- 
era! historical  sequence,  the  development  of  the  vnrioun 
agencies  of  industrial  pence      It  remains  to  call  attention 
to  the  latest  development  in  this  subject,  a  development  of 
rino  only,  but  one  of  great  significance. 
Without  going  into  details  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
an  ovrrwhi  lining  majority  of  our  people  oppose  the  prop- 
osition to  introduce  any  complete  system  of  compuls 
arbitration  into  the  United  States,  while  the  consensus  of 
©Tftnton  among  the  students  of  this  subject  is  that  any 
would  prove_at  onco  unworkaH 
rtional      Tins-  facts  open  up  a  dismal  prospect,  be- 
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cause  collective  bargaining  ami  trade  arbitration,  which 
undoubtedly  muni  do  the  detailed  work  and  bear  UV 
greater  burdens  of  maintaining  industrial  peace,  bar* 
two  signal  defect*:  Qmy  require  for  their  ireneral  intro- 
duction s  long  educational  process  during  which  the  pub- 
lic can  ill  afford  to  be  wholly  passive,  and  they  never  pro- 
vide that  certain  preventive  of  strikes  which  ix  required 
in  some  industrie*.     We  can  tolerate  the  prospect  of 
strikes  on  a  email  scale  in  competitive  industries,  0 
labor  and  capital  shall  have  been  educated  up  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  trade  arbitration,  but  we  ean  not  ami 
should  not,  as  a  people,  tolerate  the  possibility  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Chicago  railway  xtriK<-  of  1894.  or  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  of  1902.     This  expresses,  or  connote*,  in 
brief,  what  we  have  called  the  latest  development  in  tha 
subject:  the  growth  of  a  strong  denand  arming  the  moat 
thorough  students  of  the  labor  problem  in  this  coontrr. 
for  legal  regulations  that  will  prercxri  strike*  and  lock 
ouLs  in  those  monopolistic  industrial  upon  whom*  eonlar 
nous  operation  th*  public  welfare  intimately  depeadt 
The  justice  of  this  demand  is  plain :  its  expediency 
•  ability  require  further  discus 
The  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  general  compulgr; 
arbitration  trrow~out  of  what  is  known  as  the  conati^' 
ihit.;i!  right  nfilic  freedom  of  contract     ITniler  nrdiuar/ 
circumstance*  mrn  have  a  right  to  buy  or  sell  labor  with 
out  let  or  hindrance,  and  this  right  can  not  be  infrina^ 
by  anything short  of  acoimtitntiwial  amendment.    Basil* 
their  decisions  upon  this  broad  doctrine,  our  courts  aiw 
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been  forced,  for  instance,  to  annul  as  unconstitutional 
aach  Rcncrally  desirable  measures  as  laws  prohibitim; 
truck   payment   :i  i  |>uny   stores.      Thin   iliH't.rin**  of 

freedom  of  contract,  then,  would  plainly  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  any  law  which  empowered  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration to  dictate  to  th<«  employer  what,  hi*  could  pay  en  1 
to  the  employee  whtfl  vrtgee  he  could  accept. 

Is  wever,  a  striking  and  important  exception 

to  the  doctrine  above  iIphci  iU'il.      Fur  irntinirv  I  lie  letjna- 

latiiro  has  possessed  the  right  to  regulate  the  prices 
charged  for  goods  or  service*  absolutely  essential  I ■>  (he 

public  welfare,  when  the  supply  of  those  poods  or  services 

wax  in  the  hands  of  a  virtual  monopoly.  Thus  tin1  Iflgb* 
laturc  regulate*  railway  rates,  elevator  charges,  and  even 

in  Part*!!!  cases*  the  pri 


ad.  Tlie  theory  in  that 
thete  services  or  commodities  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  public  welfare  or  convenience,  and  offer  to  the  combi- 
nations tlut  control  than  exception*]  means  of  cxpli  i 
the  public,  to  prevent  which  the  state  must  stop  in  and 
fix  certain  maximum  rates  or  charges.  If  the  legislature 
may  regulate  price*  in  order  to  protect  the  public,  cer- 
tainly it  may  require  the  continuous  operation  of  these 
r  i  r  to  protect  the  puhlic~_Ii^othcr  words, 

it  may  tAkr  m\y  u -aary  means  to  prevent  the  cessation 

of  the  industry  by  strikes  or  lockouts. 

ilature,  then,  nndonbtislly  has  the  h'-e^l  power 
tu  establish,  compulsory  arbitration  for  those  industries, 
which,  in  the  lai  piage  of  the  law,  are  raid  to  be  "affected 
with  a  public  use  or  interest."     It  is  interesting  to  note 


also  that  oompukciry  arbitration  when  applird  in  tbnr 
industries  would  not  bo  confronted  with  the  ooooomic 
dancers  end  disadvantages  whkh  attach  to  a  general  sy»- 
tem  of  roiirpiil«»ry  arbitration  The  Essential  attributed 
industriee  affected  with  a  public  interest— or  quasi-public 
:nli  stric*,  aa  they  arc  frequently  called  —  is  the  ekflMOt 
of  monopoly.  Now  thp  factor  which  hopelessly  eompb- 
eates  general  compulsory  arbitration  is  the  necessity  oi 
maintaining  the  competitive  status  quo,  of  extending  the 
award  to  tin-  whole  industry  and  bringing  under  the  same 
regulation  every  competitor  of  the  original  employer.  In 
a  monopolistic  industry  Qua  necessity  does  not  exert.  It 
stands  in  a  sphere  of  its  own.  If  necessary  and  desirable 
uri  in  i  isc  of  wages  may  be  met  with  a  summary  increase 
of  prices. 

The  limitations  of  space  forbid  any  adequate  disctuata 
of  l.hi  '!■  tails  of  this  scheme  of  limit^i  eompubvwf 
arbitration,  although  as  this  is  a  question  of  what  is  prso- 
ticable,  rather  than  of  what  i*  desirable,  it  must  b*  con- 
fiHsed  that  the  details  sre  all  important.  The  writer  I* 
Heme  that  a  la*  incorporating  tto  folks  log  provbiout 
would  be  at  once  constitutional  and  workabli** 

A.  The  law  to  apply^towpecific  indostries  affected 
\ith  a  public  usc^inid  to  specific  public  service  corps* 
rations.     Franchisee  granted  to_sueh  corpora ' 
future,  to  contain  a  clause  requiring  conditions  of  en- 
ploynirm  to  beafittlodaa  follow*:1 


1  S*T&n]   r\t\e*    Int-Htdlnf  f«nfr«liiirr    WlnnR   anil  Hmtrl^ 
urn    bats  airmrtr   Iscorporatr-d  rlouwi  rmultluc  Ifttxif  dScrtla  w  t 
»*'.U«1  hf  arWuntl^n.  I«  frunclilwra  ^tati'm!  to  »f  r««t  rsUmuy  rou  •*«*** 
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B.  Conditions  of  employment  to  be  fixed  for  mmiiiil 
periods,  some  time  in  advance^  by  collective  harftninins? 
"net  ween  representatives  of  the  epnpluyi-rs  and  employees, 
as  provided  in  the  Victorian  Wage  Board*  (described  on 
page  1961.  Where  y  iiliM  sj,i._-  refuses  to  elect  represent- 
atiTr*,  or  the  representatives  refuse  to  rlivl  ji  ■tanflmg 
arbiter  or  arbiters,  such  officials  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  or  by  the  courts. 

C.  Employment  in  nob  iuduKtries  or  service  to  be  by 
Individual  enli  ImcMl  or  enntracl  J'or  n  protracted  period, 
say  ih:  r  months,  Employers  and  employees  to  post 
T.n:<K  fur  tin-  ('.liilifiil  jiiTfin'iiiniii'M  of  all  agreement*. 
The  bond  of  the  employees  to  bo  accumulated  by  retain 
ing  a  percentage  of  their  vaecs,  as  is  done  in  the  trade 
agreement  between  Wiehert  and  Gardiner,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Uu  !  ilopendcnt  Union  of  Shoe  Workers  of  Greater 
New  York  and  Vicinit  v.1 

D.  Strikes,  jiiclieiiiisf  and  iMiycotts  among  such  em- 
ployees to  be  punished  us  criminal  conspiracies,  and  spe- 
cial protection  to  he  afforded  the  employer  hi  ease  I  I 
ttrikwhy  polios,  militia  and  injunctions. 

EL  Lockouts  to_be  declared  illegal,  with  provision  for 

Thn  tMMtriM  ininied  to  the  Spittle  Klartrlc  Company.  Juno  2a  lBOt. 
idr«: 
"That  If  »njr  aiatiute  abnlt  at  unr  Hunt  arlav  iviwwn  th*  Mid  grantee. 
Uu  »ucvra»ur*  ur  motlicim.  ao4  Ok  or  their  CffltplOTMa  ■»  DO  ntij  tniittrr 
•f  eoploytDcnt  or  nagr*.  »iicb  tll»|iutr  aliall  I>i-  »utiiuUU'd  Iv  Bfbltrntloo. 
Tb*  icrJOt**-.  1(«  BaiiC— OW  nnd  .->ul|(nM,  nnd  thflT  #mplf>jr"»  shall  be 
peril**  19  any  an  bail  Ml  on.  and  nbntl  be  entitled  to  be  heard  by  tfc*  «rt>l 
tratur*,  and  any  nward  when  tnnrlo  (d.nll  bfl  blndtnr  nnd  OOMlHlTt  for 
th#  period  of  on*  y«ir  from  Itc  date,  upon  tba  grant**,  It«  «uii*©««nr* 
■nd  laalgn*.  tnd  upon  their  employ**." 

ontra    i  r  r  v,:i  /.-,  part  of  the  (SmB  rorfcj  /lurruu  of  jf*rf(nn..» 
ond  .lrWlrai^jH.  p.  21. 
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the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  industry  when  to 


;; 


operation  is  diseontinnccT 

To  clwciuei  tka  probable  working  of  such  a  scheme 
this  place  is  impossible.     In  judping  of  ita  practicabiU 
however,  the  reader  is  requested  to  consider  carefully  thr 
ly  >(f  the  following  propositions!    (a)  That  wK» 
individuals  havu  a  eonstitntionolxighiio  qoil_worfcwto 
not  under  contract,  they  have  no  right  to  quit  work  in  * 
concert  for  tbe  purpose  of  hrcskinjf  a  law;  and  a  simflu 


proposition  ought  to  hold  good  for  lockout*,  which  when 
ordered  by  the  officers  of  a  corporation  S3  n  ml  to  coo- 
spiraeies  b  Mm!  the  logic  which  justifies  the  rogoav 
tion  of  monopolistic  rates  or  charges,  justifies  even  mow 
eomplttcK  .:  lation  required  to  maintain  the  eno- 

tinuous  operation  of  monopolistic  industries,  such  as  aw 
irulinl.fi  in  this  scheme,     (c)  'I' hat  the  successful  mats- 
tenanca  of  strikes  depend.*  l.i-  _.  iy  upon  public  aymi 
and  support,  which  would  be  converted  into  vehenMSt 
opposition  to  any  body  of  workers  who  refused  to  aceeft 
the   decision   of   an    impartial    judge   or    tribunal,     (d) 
Finally,  that  thif  m  a  schnmt  for  cornpuhorjf  eouV 
bargaining,   rather  than  compulsory   arbitration.    It* 
arbiter  or  board  of  arbiters  would  be  specially  elected  f« 
each  industry,  so  as  to  prevent  overwork ;  and  they  woaW 
probably   !><•  <\ill»«l   upon  only   in   exceptional   cams.    I» 
thaM  ensfs  the  decision  would  probably  rnrry  an  irrrwt- 
alia  weight,  for,  as  Professor  Ely  says,  referring  ts* 
somewhat  different  proposal,  "a  board  with  such  power* 
would  lie  comparable  in  irs  imp  n* 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  and  if  it  were  established  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  men  of  like  integrity  and  eapuril> 
would  be  appointed/'1 

In  the  rnd  the  question  simmers  down  to  this;  Mum 
the  American  democracy  acknowledge  that  it  in  run- 
fronted  with  a  sertotu  industrial  evil  which  it  can  not 
control  because  of  legal  obstacles  and  administrative 
wukniNs?     Wa  do  not  beliere  Hint  it  must. 

RicrKiKTtcco  :     On  the  >ub)c*:ia  dltcutacd  la  Ibis  ihnpter.  tbo  render 
will    flud   j    w*-ittli    i>f    tafbrmntlou   mid   n    Itniroinfll   miO   wlmlnrlj  <31n- 

cuuIod  in  the  99f*ri  »/  t'>-  rifttartrteJ  C*mmU*ton>  Vol   nvii,  1*1    m. 

and  VdL  XIX.  pp.  833-962.  Id  Mr.  N.  P.  Oilman'*  recant  book,  cllwl 
n*VifP.  *<ifDpr«hentl*o  dUcuatlnn  of  the  wbol*  •ubjoot  la  gifon,  nornm 
panliKl  by  ■liRamtlrv  blbllouniphl'sl  oo(r«  to  which  tho  render  In  ro- 
f*rr«d.  Trad*  trtvumoiilii  tro  publhtlxtd  rwieulnrly  In  tho  bullKtlo*  of 
Ui*  national.  Now  York,  nod  UiMaehaMttt  labor  fcorcnfj*:  while  tht 
Monthly  Itfilcir  of  the  Xatlnnal  Civic  Pwtrrtttto*  might  widl  he  ciiIIk! 
tha  oanai  oncnn  of  imlunrrial  p«tci>. 

torCLKMRMTAIlT   RkaDISON  : 

1.      "UUtory    ct    Indiutrlnl    f'nnrllUtlrm    and    Arhttnitlnn    In    Kn 

t.»|»'       I'     It     I      i...nM    hi    ii.-   1,'rpori  m.'   :t,,    r.M^i.,-.   ..,, 
/«ilu«/ri.j[  t  otirtllaljan  find  ArhilratUm   H'hlaiiro.   lMUi 

2-  "Gorornniontnl    Arbitration   la    tho    I'nltod    Shim"    itrpart   of 

thr   IniUtttrinl   ('fiirin,i»*lm\    Vol.  XVII.  pp.  f\  '"It 

3-  The   MoiltntNtnn  of   Prlvnte   Arbitration.   VT«bb,    Industrial   IU 

mocracy,  ch.  III.  pp,  222  246. 

4.     Collective   Ilnrmiluliif,   ritmt  Urynrt  of  Irtc  Industrial  Commit- 
•Ion,  pp   US  l  it 

0.     "ZUchM  nod  Dutle*  of  th«   PBbUe,"  Oilman.  Methods  0/  In- 

duatt-tut  /'mm.  .  rh.  i\.  pp.  m-va*. 

O.      "!•    AuthnrltiiflvF    Arbitration    InmrltnhlrV 

(o»  Clark.  poiltim!  SriaWM  otiorfrrlu.  Vol.  I".  DD>  BBIOOT 
(b)   MsM  ■  TuMI.lt?  ni  Oppovod  (o  Oonjpuuwry  Arbitration" 

in  thr  AtrfMrfel  ConfcrdHOi   ft/   ■><■    PeflMtf   •       1    I 

crarlon.  T.x-   (ip.  flS-Tfi. 
<«)   Oilman.  "The  CW  for  Legal  Ikaulatlon,"  ltd  Mod*  0/  fa- 

rfMrrto*  /Voce,  ch.  XV,  pp,  401  408. 


•  Jfaotafton  of  /arfiiafrlii/  SovUty.  p    B4 
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T.  Units  of  Compulsory  Arbitration  In  to*  United  Btsts*.  By, 
Mvolmtto*  of  i*4m$trW  floototy,  PL  IL.  e*  X  fr* 
874-S07. 

8.  Organised  Labor  ud  Compulsory  Arbitration.  Mlrrhsfl, 

iscd  Lmhor,  cb,  XXXVIII,  pp.  OT-844. 

9.  Compulsory  Arbitration  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  m 

scribed    by    the    satbor  of  too  first  compulsory 
Beeves,  Btote  Bmperimunts  to  Antfralta  #*4  Sew 

t*nd,  Vol.  I,  pp.  BM81. 


CHAPTKR  IX 


PROFIT   SHARTNCJ 


One  of  the  most  important  remedies  proposed  for  the 
CTiln  of  the  present  labor  situation,  und  one  which,  in  Mm 
past,  has  raoaivQcl  tin*  commendation  of  philanthropists 
and  economists,  is  profit  sharing.  As  defined  by  the  In- 
ternational Cooperative  Congress  in  1897,  profit  sharing 
is  "thtf  sgreomeot,  freely  entered  into^Jhy  which  the  em- 
ployee receive*  a  share,  fixed  in  advance,  of  the  profits." 


If  tEe  portion  to  be  distributed  were  not  determined  he- 
f..rvhand,  the  share  assigned  the  employees  would  be 
simply  a  gift.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  per- 
ige  of  the  profits  to  be  distributed  should  be  known  to 
the  workmen,  and  Komctimcfl,  for  business  reasons,  it  is 
conceal  ed. 

Thin  h\M**ru  should  In- clearly  dixl  iiiguished  from  thOM 
related  forma  of  rcmiiiuT;i!i.>u  in  addilion  to  wages  which 
nd  upon  some  other  factor  than  net  profita.  Under 
gain  sharing,  \\>v  iusi-mcr,  ''the  amount  nf  The  bonus  is 
proportionate  to  the  'pain/  or  saving  in  eos4  of  produc- 
tion, irrespective  of  the  rate  of  profit  realised  bj  tho 
■  ;  iplagrer."  It  seems  beet!  also,  to  exclude  from  this  con- 
sideration of  profit  sharinK  any  study  of  the  svstem,  still 
«2Xtensirelr  employed  in  the  fishing  industry,  under  which 
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the  reward  of  the  Bahama  h  A  peadenl  upon  Om  eaicb. 

inn!  thus  ;i  -l::in?  in  profltt  i«  partially  or  wholly  iflM' 
toted  for  wairea.  Consideration  will  be  ffiven  simply  l» 
the  plan  of  paying  to  the  employer  t«  a 

addition  to  wage*,    ftloforer,  H  bai  boon  neeeaaary  to 


exclude  tin-  Ur-.v  numlvr  of  employtra1  wotfara  itwtita* 
tions  which  embody  profit  sharing  in  the  form  of  fairav 
able  conditions,  instead  of  in  extra  payment  of  mousy. 
Thonirli  1h<"*e  hiivc  In... ni.  nirrt'asint'ly  popular  in  reeeal 
yearn,  they  are  rarely  claimed  10  rest  upon  any  emnuaifi 
basis  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  general  application. 

Profit  fdmrinii,  then,  involve*  no  radical  change  in  uV 
wage  system,  but  is  merely  a  modification  of  th&1 
Moreover,  it  ia  not  in  any  way  d<  npon  an  ac- 

knowledgment of  injuxtice  in  the  present  distribution  "f 
wealth.  In  fact,  its  ablest  advocates  usually  contend  thai 
it  is  not  primarily  n  means  of  cqualixhifr  wealth,  but  ■ 
rather  a  method  <»F  increasing  the  total  product  of  indas- 
try  and  thereby  °f  benefiting  U)th  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Though  it  in  claimed  that  profit  sharing  ckratoi 
the  material  and  moral  standards  of  the  working 
it  is  even  more  vigorously  claimed  that  it  increase*  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  product,  that  it  inducts 
greater  can*  of  implement*  and  of  material*,  anil  that  H 
promotes  industrial  peaee  and  good-Mill.  In  emenea 
paternalistic,  it  m  ttid  to  have  the  adva 
ing  all  the  motive*  nf  enterprise  on  the  1 1  I  of  Om  em- 
ployer and  at  the  wime  time  of  amusing  new  motavea 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 
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That  the  pmlit  which  is  shared  must  itself  be  create  I 
by  the  increased  eare  mid  diligence  of  the  employee  Is, 
:ii'li'*'(i,  Ihv  iv  niomi.-  basis  ni  profit  ibariog.  Wdt  h) 
ercaacd  direct  productivity,  however,  there  niny  be  substi- 
tuted inntinnit\  from  strikes  ami  other  labor  disturb* 
anee*,  and  the  benefits  of  greater  permanence  in  the 
workiir.'  brcc,  dm  to  the  lessening  of  dkooxite&l  sod  to 

tin-  growth  i>f  ;i  personal  interest,  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  business.  As  the  system  is  an  industrial  hut  not  n 
commercial  partnership,  the  employee  can  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  share  in  losses,  which  depend  Isrgelv  and 
ii  chiefly  upon  nlcill  in  commercial  mriuug<*iiient. 
Moreover,  the  lock  of  the  expected  bonus  in  had  year* 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  itself  the  employees'  share  of 
looses. 

1.  Mtthadx  of  Profit  Sharing:  Plans  of  ptofll  dUD 
ing  ar*%  in  detail,  almost  as  numerous  as  establishment* 
adopting  the  system.  Three  principal  method*.  Im\vc\  r, 
are.  employed,  (a)  cash  payments,  at  the  end  of  a  fixed 
period,  (h)  deferred  partieipation  by  mean*  of  a  savings 
bank  deposit,  provident  Fund  or  annuity,  ami   (c)  pay- 


ment in  shares  of  stock  of  the  company.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  a  cash  bonus  is  paid  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases,  though  not  infrequently  part  »f  the  bonus  is 
reNrrvrd  Tor  deferred  participation  <>r  profit  sharing  bj 
means  of  stock  ownership.  In  France,  on  the  other  lntnd, 
deferred  participation  is  the  rule,  though  it  is  often  com- 
il  w  lli  s-iia'l  cash  payments  or  with  pa>  itieitl-  in 
•took.     Throughout  Europe,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  im- 


portent  motive*  for  tin-  adoption  of  profit  sharing 
been  the  desire  to  provide  for  old  age  and  A) 
Recently,  the  payment  of  the  employee'*  dividend  whoUy 
or  partiallv  in  stork  has  hoeoim'  a  favor-in-  n -thod  with 
successful  prolit  sharing  firms  in  (In-  I  n-: •■<!  States. 

(a)  Cosa-  Bonus;  The  simple 1 ■< 

the  Bourne  MiIIk  of  Kail  Siw,  MMMUiluiaatls  i*  the  nuat 
obvious  and  direct  method  of  profit  sharing,  and  is  aim*! 
to  produce  greater  diligence  and  oare  *n  the  employe* 
rather  £han  to  provide  for  their  future.  Out  of  eighty 
ftvtoam  Of  profit  sharing  in  England  in  L903,  sixty  pail 
the  bonus  wholly  in  cash,  and  fifteen  paid  it  partly  in 
cash  and  partly  in  a  provident  fund.  Tn  France,  on  uV 
other  hand,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seven  cone*  of  prof* 
sharing  in  1392,  in  only  twenty-nine  was  the  bonus  pais* 
wholly  in  cash,  while  in  thirty- four  it.  was  paid  iate  a 
provident  fund,  and  in  the  other  eases  the  method  of 
payment  was  mixed. 

(b)  Deferred  Participation:  In  ease*  of  deferred  par- 
ticipation the  honua  may  be  deposited  in  a  provident  fond 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  employe** of 
it  may  be  credited  directly  to  the  individual  participial. 
hut  paid  to  him  only  when  he  has  attained  a  specified  aft 
has  worked  in  the  establishment  for  a  certain  number  *t 
year*,  or  for  some  reason  is  in  serious  need  of  the  mu«*7 
Provision  is  usually  made  for  the  paymeut  of  sums  d* 
employees  to  their  heirs-  In  Minn*  rwxr*  of  deferred  par 
meat  the  workman  forfeits  his  right  to  a  bonus  if  V 
leave*  the  employment  of  the  firm,  though  in  many  n> 


special  provision  is  made  for  hira  to  receive  all 
sums  due  upon  ^ving  reasonable  notice  of  withdrawal. 

Under  the  plan  in  force  upon  the  Von  Thunen  estiitm 
in  Meckleubure;-Schwerin  the  bonus  is  credited  to  a  sav- 
ings account,  but  interest  at  4  per  cent,  is  paid  in  cash 
each  Christmas,  When  an  employee  is  sixty  years  old  lit* 
con  draw  his  capital  and  in  case  he  dies  before  that  time 

his  widow  or  his  children  inherit  the  amount  which  is 

i 

placed  to  his  credit. 

lb'  Compazine  d 'Assurances  Gcnfiralca  of  Pans,  a 
.  fire  and  marine  Insurance  company,  haviiur  shout 
two  hundred  and  fifty  employees,  is  another  illustration 
of  deferred  participation.  In  rhia  case  5  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  profit!  go  Into  the  bonus  fund,  l)Ut  Ihr  amount  dun 
each  employee  is  capitalized  annually  at  4  per  cent.  e«>»i 
pound  interest^  and  no  cash  is  distributed.  "When  an 
employee  has  worked  for  the  company  twenry.five  yeurw 
or  is  aiaty-five  yeara  of  age,  he  has  his  choice  of  taking  an 
annuity  or  investing  his  accumulated  profits  in  French 
government  or  railway  securities.  Th*  company,  how- 
ever, retainR  control  of  the  share  certificates  until  his 
.1 -iilh.  nhen  his  heirs  receive  the  principal.  Thus,  though 
HO  cash  \vh;ift  \<  r  !•;  <:IkI  nbiited,  a  system  of  eompnlsory 
earing  is  inaugurated  which  is  said  to  secure  permanent 
and  steady  auplovm. 

Deferred  participation  has  been  quite  •  M   in 

certain  cases  and  under  eertuin  conditions,  hut  has  ob* 
vions  limitations.  It  is  most  applicable  wheiv  flu1  em- 
ployeea  are  of  a  high  decree  of  uitelUgencc,  for  ordinary 
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working  people  are  Kt*li!om  ablr  to  appreciate  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  u  benefit  which  in  postponed  into  the  distant 
future,  The  plan,  however,  has  met  with  success  in 
Frsnee  whieh  it  could  imt  have  Imped  lo  achieve  in  the 
United  Staters,  for  throughout.  Europe  the  idea  of  thrill 
in  the  provision  for  misfortune  and  old  aire  appeals  witi 
far  greater  force  than  in  this  country  to  the  averse 
working  man.  Moreover,  the  greater  stability  of  condi- 
tions there  has  produced  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in 
future  benefits.  For  various  reasons,  chief  among  whieh 
are  changes  in  industrial  conditions,  the  typical  employ— 
in  the  United  States  seldom  remain*  for  any  great  length 
of  time  in  one  establishment  In  virjr  of- the  uncertain- 
ties  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  business  life  of  the  eecs- 
panv.  the  offer  of  a  share  in  tbe  profits  of  im  undertaking, 
to  he  received  only  when  ho  has  attained  the  ago  of  sixty 
years,  would  not  be  calculated  to  arouse  the  energy  in*i 

i-iil  Iniijisn  i  if  (he  Amrriean  WOVfeDUUl 

(c)  Stock  Ownership  by  Employee*:  Stock  ownership 
by  employees  may  or  may  not  be  true  profit  sharing,  ac- 
enrdirn.'  to  thr  means  hy  whieh  the  sbvrk  is  acquiml. 
Cases  in  which  workmen  simply  bny  shares  in  the  busiata 
in  which  they  are  employed  can  not  be  called  examples «f 
profit  sharing,  for,  though  the  laborer  reerives  a  porta* 
of  the  profit,  there  is  no  ''agreement."  and  it  is  not  tf 
employee  but  as  slum-holder  that  he  obtains  his  divided 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroed  and  Is* 
the  United  mate*  Strel  Corporation,  under  which  a 
pany  agrees  in  advauev  to  offer  it*  stock  at  apeeial 
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to  employs*,  w  a  nearer  approach  t<»  profit  Rharing,  but 
still  the  share  received  is  purely  a  dividend.  It  mar, 
how wer.  fcHVe  sMirn'iliiiiL"  Mic  sarin-  I'lTrot  ax  a  profit  rfinr- 
ing  bonus  iu  inducing  greater  care  and  diligence  in  the 
working  fare 

On  the  it  her  hand,  tliere  are  eases,  such  aw  the  Oldham 
•pinning  mills  in  Kngland,  the  small  boot  imd  aim  fac- 
tories which  flourished  in  Mn.\Michiwctta  in  the  early  180s 
and  llir  nx.|HT:i:ive  cooper  shops  of  Minneapolis,  in  which 
workintn-nen,  either  from  the  utart  or  after  gradual  acqwi 

bold  all  Of  nearly  all  the  slock  of  a  busti: 
These,  however,  are  usually  DUN  joint  ItOQk  companies, 
and  ahoiil'l  bo  classed  as  examples  Of  enop.-ratiw  produc- 
tion rather  than  aa  profit  ahariim  establishments.  Ihoiiifh 
the  term  cooperative  Is  itself  more  properly  restricted  to 
those  companies!  which  on-  ■  !■  iiiocratieally  managed  by 
\>-\ -'cs  themselves,  whether  in  their  capacity  as 
afaareholders  or  in  their  capacity  as  cooperative  workers, 
on  the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote.  — 

In  aflfoa  instances,  however,  shares  of  atoek  are  assigned 
IptoytQj  iri  I  ian  af  a  *»a«h  nr  flpferroH  bonus,  and  such 

case*  ore  examples  of  true  profit  sharing  by  means  of 

ownership      The    parliripjttiiiii    nf    lli--   employee, 

UMB,   OOBaliU,    nOl    it     Up     il.Vl't.'ll<)s    earned    I  ;.     ih.     -:t<></];. 

Imi?  hi  the  original  receipt  of  the  sfiare.%  The  payment, 
however,  is  usually  made  partly  in  saah,  though  often  t 
ia  provided  that  no  caah  bonus  shall  be  paid  until  ■took 
up  to  a  certain  aznoiin!  has  been  acquired.  Tit  us  the  Bin 
of  Billon  it  Isaac  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  manufacturers 
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of  the  eaaes  and  parts  of  the  meehanfcun  of  muik;  box**, 
introduced  in  1871  a  system  of  profit  aharinir  nodcr  whica 
Iho  bonus  was  paid  ana-bllf  in  cash  and  the  other  half  i 
share*  of  the  company. 

The  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company  of  Irorydalc,  Oh>% 
now  minims  that  an  rmplnyii-,  to  r.o-ivr  ;i  proft  sharing 
i  •  idand,  shall  own  common  atock  of  1 1.  •  upany  to  as 
amount  equal  in  market  value  to  a  year's  waces  or  salary. 
If  an  employe*,  hnmer,  doea  not  hold  Ihia  una 
stock,  the  company  offers  to  buy  it  for  him  or  for  ber. 
m|tdrlug  a  small  first  payment  and  annual  payment* 
thereafter.  3  por  cent,  interest  being  chargi-d 
ance  due.  Dividends  are  credited  to  th*  employee  until 
the  stock  purchased  in  his  name  has  been  pai<  | 

In  the  Cxparimoil  of  the  Mitecr*  Bri^?*  at  Uh  Whit 
VOOd  Collieries  in  Yorkshire,  if  the  BBployee   li  I  rot  take 
a  share  in  the  stock  of  the  company  his  bonus  was  oajr 
i  ird*  of  that  received  by  a  i  whowatabM 

shareholder. 

In  V  South  Metropolitan  mpany  of 

.I  in  .  :; .■!■■•  !  to  iiicr-'jiM'  ita  annual  bantu  50  p  r  e  ol 
the  condition  that  ona-balf  of  it  should  be  invested  in 
ordinary  stock.  Within  twelve  months  85  per  cent  if 
iln*  men  had  iinvpted  the  offer,  and  after  a  short  tim*  aQ 
iiinl  anterod  as  participants  in  this  addition.  ihr  inw** 
ments  in  stock  which  amounted  to  £5,000  in  1S!H,  b»i 
risen  to  £80.000  in  I.SM.  sml  then-  wan  al  n  Ulttr 

year  £30,000  on  deposit.     Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  ■» 
who  owned  stock,  owned  simply  the  compulsory  amount, 
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it  forly-five  per  cent,  had  also  iriadc  voluntary  saving. 
Amount  >>f  Bonus:  Iu  determining  the  amount  of 
lb  bonus  to  STdistributcd,  it  is  customary  to  dcductfro^_ 
the  ^roMreceipte,  along  with  other  working  expanses, 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  though  in  some  cages  flu 
net  revenue  is  distributed  between  the  employees  and 
shareholders  without  any  deduction  for  interest..  Some- 
timet  a  fixed  minimum  amount,  called  "the  reserved 
limit,"  is  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  interest,  deprecia- 
tion and  flit-  siil;tri**H  < if  management,  and  in  such  eases 
the  employee*  participate  only  in  profits  which  exceed 
this  reserved  limit.  Usually  the  share  of  the  employees 
faxpooiflfd  fraction  of  the  nel  jirulitx,  but  "in  some  in- 
stances the  employer  offers  to  give  up  to  hie  employees  so 
much  of  his  surplus  profits  as  shall  suffice  to  pay  them  A 
bonus  at  the  same  hit*  per  rent,  on  their  wages  as  the 
dividend  named  by  the  capital,  or  a  bonus  at  a  fixed  rate, 
uniform  from  year  to  year,1*1  The  Proctor  and  Gamble 
Company,  for  instance,  paya  its  profit  sharing  dividend 
at  the  same  time  as  its  dividend  on  common  stock,  and 
any  employee  who  receives  wages  of  $500  a  year  is  <sa- 
titlod  to  a  dividend  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  he 
would  receive  if  he  were  the  owner  of  $;"»<)()  worth,  par 
value,  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

In  a  few  ease1*  the  interest  on  capital,  tfrp  wages  and  tin? 
snlnriea  of  management  are  counted  as  expenaaa  of  oper- 
and  profits  are  distributed  in  an  equal  percentage  - 
or*,  capital,  skill  and  .labor.     The   first 

'KcbloM.  Method*  o/  tnJui  trial  h'tmurnrttiun.  p    2ns. 
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reward  of  each  b  determined  by  the  current  ratea  of  i: 
nU,  salaries  arid  WgBS;  and  the  second  am]  variabl 
ward  is  1"  be  dfotdfld  in  the  wime  proportion*;  a»  the 
I  fixed  reward.     This  ia  the  method  originally  followed  br 
ill'*  X.  O.  Kelson  Company  of  St.  TiOiiis. 

The  plan  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gaa  Company  of 
London  b  quite  different.    For  every  penny  (cained  b 

the  fvlm'titm  of  Ihr  prios  of  #i\x  below  2s.  8il.  jut  th«Hi- 

wind  feet,  n  bonna  of  ono  per  cent  and,  in  cos©  one-half 
the  amount  b  invested  in  stock,  one  and  one-half 
Baal  .  an  n^si  Ud  salaries  is  p 

(e)  Du;  n  of  the  Bw\us:  The  dbtribution  of  to* 

bonus  b  effected  by  a  considerable  variety  of  methods. 
Tn  a  larjrr  number  of  ca***r  hnwpvcr,  the  *mnnnl_of  wajpai 
earned  during  the  year  is  taken  as  the  ba*:  iioo, 

each  employee  receiving  the  satire  prop  ;  the  da- 

tnbutable  aum  that  his  wages  tx-ar  to  the 
piiul  in  wage*.  Si  mctimea  the  employees  ore  divided 
into  classes,  based  on  positions  held,  on  different  degrees 
of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  profit  sharing,  on  th« 
amount  of  wajree  received,  or  on  lenirtb  of  service,  and 
each  aim  share*  at  a  different  rnte  or  in  a  different  faaA 
The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Company,  for  inslsore, 
originally  divided  its  employees  into  throe  classes  accord- 
in(T  to  rank,  the  two  higher  cla*tt«  reeeivin  pr> 

portions  of  the  distributable  amount  according  to  salarfc*. 
and  the  third  class  rcocivinjr  the  remainder     Under  u* 
original  plan  of  Qm  Proctor  and  GamVV  Complin; 
employees  were  divided  into  four  classes,  based  on 
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interest  shown  in  the  work,  but  when  the  desired  result 
was  ftttomplkhftd  this  plan  was  abandoned. 

(£)  Qualifications  for  Participation:  Participation  in 
profits  issometimes  limited  to  a  certain  class.  In  the  Co- 
operative Paj)er  Works  at  Angoul&rae,  France,  for  in- 
stance, profit  shaajng  began  with  the  overseers  and  was 
gradually  extended,  first  to  the  older  workmen,  and  later 
to  tfcfl  I Sltin  body  of  employees.  The  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company  of  London,  also,  introduced  profit  sharing 
among  its  officers  and  foremen  in  1886,  but  in  1889  ex- 
tended the  system  to  the  .workmen. 

Between  1882  and  1890  there  were  five  years  in  whieh 
the  Pillabury  Flour  Mills  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
divided  considerable  sums  amnng  those  employees  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  five  years,  or 
who  occupied  petitions  of  special  importance,  but  the 
prti]hir(ion  of  profits  to  lie  distributed  was  never  specified 
beforehand,  and  "for  the  last  few  years  the  profits  of  the 
milling  business  have  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  any 
division." 

Salaried  employees  may  or  may  not  share  in  the  profits. 
Sometimes  only  those  employees  who  signify  an  espresa 
desire  to  be  included  are  made  participants.  In  the  Ara 
Cnabroan  Company  of  Auburn,  Maine,  for  instance,  the 
bonus  was  paid  only  to  those-  who  entered  into  the  profit 
sharing  plan  by  application.  The  printing,  publishing 
and  bookselling  house  of  M.  Chuix  of  Paris,  which  em- 
ploys Kane  twelve  hundred  persons,  provides  that-  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  house  and  that 
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three  yeara  ore  necessary  to  qualify  the  employee  for  par- 
ticipation. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Matron  Leclaire,  all  employ**, 
itdlcss  of  length  of  service,  ihare  In  the  benefits  of  tie 
system,  but  frequently  certain  condition  muni  be  ful- 
1 1  before  the  workman  become*  a  participant.  Among 
the-  condition.*  imposed  are,  for  instance,  <a'i  a  certain 
minimum  ltwgth  of  service,  and  (b)  iiuu-niembcrahip  in  * 
I  :*!  •«  ir  organisation.  The  Columbus  Rafivrajr  OCBopaap, 
for  example.  requires  six  months'  continuous  service  be* 
fore  partiiMpat  [on  in  the  bonus,  and  provides  that  "should 
an  employee  leave  or  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
company  during  the  quarter  in  which  dividend  is  conv 
puted,  he  forfeits  nil  claim,  anti  his  account  is  ruled  nff 
of  the  books  of  the  company . ' ' 

2.    Profit    Rhariii  Trad,     Unionism:    The   re- 

qnirtniflDt  that  participants  in  profit  sharing  schemes 
shall  not  belong  to  labor  unions  brines  up  the  important 
qiMHon  of  the  relation  of  profit  sharing  to  trade  union- 
ism. In  several  cases  the  presentation  of  a  bonus  bsi 
boon  used  as  a  method  of  b»  iking  thi  power  of  a  labor 
organization,  ami  i  ^  n  <|iinitly  awertr.d  that  the  aU- 
ural  attitude  of  trade  unionism  is  hostile  to  profit  sharir^. 

At  th"  Whit  wood  Collieries  in  Yorkshire,  to  use  a  fa 
moiiH  example,  it  was  n  lou  rikes  which  eausW 

the  inauguration  of  profit  sharing,  and  the  system  wis 
tried  for  the  express  purpose  of  undermining  tlie  influ- 
ence of   the   trade   union.    The  experiment,    I 
•I  after  ten  years  in  another  strike,  and  probably 
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fundamental  cause  of  iU  failure  waa  the  attitude  of 
the  employers  lo\s;mls  1 1 1« ■  lalxir  organization*.  In  the 
■-i  StstM  tho  firm  of  Am  Cushmnn  and  Company  of 
Auburn.  M/iiuc,  met  with  a  similar  experience  in  a  profit 
sharing  B iume  inaugurated  with  the  nml'-i'standingand 
agreement  "that  neither  the  company  who  manaire  tho 
batSatm  nor  thr  employee*  who  participate,  in  profit  shar- 
ing shall  belong  to  any  OFgsnixftl  inn  or  association,  which 
will  in  any  way  control  or  influence  their  relations  to  any 
of  the  affairs  of  the  business."1 

The  -i  nth  Mi  (ni|ii)litajx  ^Oaa  Company  of  London, 
however,  has  had  undeniable  anoccts  with  a  system  of 
profit  sharing  which  was  originally  adopted  after  a  bitter 
and  protracted  strike,  as  a  means  of  insuring  against 
labor  disputes  and  trade  unionism.  Non-membership  in 
a  union  in  made  a  condition  of  pai  ri.     Moreo 

Die  men  arc  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  twelve 
months,  uini  m  order  to  provent  their  leaving  together, 
the  original  agreements  were  variously  dated.  The  work- 
men support  thejtvstem  because  the  company  pays  the 
full  rate  oi  trade  union  wages,  and  there  is  nothing;  to 
gain  by  refusing  to  accept  the  bonus. 

\".  -  -r'M.  '.iss  tli.-:*.'  is  l'himI  reason  for  the  usual  trade 
union  attitude  of  hostility  towards  profit  sharing,  espe- 
cially towards  the  method  of  deferred  participation. 
"That  a  system,  under  tvhioh  a  part  of  the  employee*! 
remuneration  remains  in  the  hands  of  hut  employers, 

-mW  JftMfll  Report,  Hurtitu  of  tnduttrial  ana   Labor  RtatUtlea, 
MftlM.  p.  187. 
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liable  to  forfeiture  if  he  quit  their  serried  must  reader 
any  attempt  Ui  unprowr  exulting  eondiluuw  of  erap 
mont  by  combinntion  difficult  if  not  irapowublft  will  read* 
ily  be  conceded;  end  with  respect  to  nil  form.*  of  profit 
sharing,  kbfl  tendency  of  which  i*  to  detach  tin  employ*? 
from  his  allegiance  to,  or  to  prevent  him  from  joining  th* 
trade  union  organisation,  it  may  well  be  considered  opea 
tO   qnortiODj    whrther,    in   thr   lung   run,   the.   advantage 
which  employees  derive  from  the  receipt  of  a  share  ia 
profits,  may  not.  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  be  ooul 
balanced  by  ihfir  being  deprived  of  those  heneftta  whka 
it  in  claimed  that  trudo  mi  ion  combination  i*  eapabb  of 
securing.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  even  in  cam. 
in  which  the  profit  sharing  srhenie  hns  not  been  in 
duced  with  a  view  to  weakening  the  hilluence  of  the  trad* 
onion,  and  does  not  contain  any  of  Ilium?  apeciul  \  i 
sions  which  hnve   in   >«im»    ca**u  Uvn   married   witll  tin* 
object,  the  inovitable  tendency  of  oil  exceptional  method* 
is  to  pet  the  men  working  under  them  out  of  line  vita 
their  fellows."' 

Among  American  workmen  there  is  a  healthy 
tion  to  any  agency  which  weakens  01  \m  ..nl  rrsixiance 
oppression  or  puta  the  la'  the  power  of  the 

plover,  and  profit  sharing  in  usually  looked  upon-with* 
,"n-;ii  deal  of  suspicion.  -Thli  trade  union  altitude  wai 
well  expressed  by  President  Gornper*  in  hi*  testimaflT 
before  the  Industrial  Commission:  "There  have  hem 
few,  If  any,  ol  i  Doerna  which  Imv.  ia» 

•Ht-hlov    M.-ihodm  of  tnJuitHat  K.-mune*attc>B,  pp.  292-2M 
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paratively  fair  ti)  their  employee**.  The  average  cm- 
plover  who  ha*  indulged  in  this  single-handed  scheme  to 
solve  the  social  prolilrm  baa  gotten  out  of  the  workers  all 
that  there  was  in  tlieiu  anil  all  their  vitality,  ami  mads 
them  old  prematurely,  to  the  time  of  five  or  ten  years  of 
their  hrea.  They  made  the  w<>i  ker  work  harder,  lonjrcr 
hours,  and  whim  tin*,  employees  of  ol.lmr  COOUCanfl  m  the 
wiiiK'  line  of  tnuio  wcreenjovipg  increa«sd  wagg*.  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  other  improvements,  tending  to  the 
material  progMH  of  ih.»  worker,  the  employci*  of  the 
concern  where  so-called  profit  sharing  was  the  system  at 
the  end  of  the  year  found  themselves  receiving  lower 
wag**  for  harder  work  than  were  thoae  who  were  nul. 
under  that  beneficent  system."1 

3.  Industrial  Partnerships  In  the  moat  successful 
pTOAti&ffing  axparfments  there  is  ji  strong  tendem-v  bo 
progress  towards  true  cooperation,  or  industrial  partner 
ahip.  This  growth  may  take  place  in  one  or  more  of 
three  different  ways,  (a)  by  associating  workmen  in  thf 
ownership  of  atockt  (b)  by  associating  workmen  in  the 
administration  of  discipline,  an<l  (c)  by  permitting  work- fc 
men  to  elect  the  businesw  manager.  Several  instance* 
'fiave~already  boon  givon  in  which  stock  ownership  has 
been  made  Uie  baais  or  accompaniment  of  participation, 
but  in  the  eases  which  are  now  to  be  described  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation,  which  reeogniasa  the  employees  aa 
Ika  vital  element  of  o  business  association,  pervades  the 
•ystero  of  profit  tfhartBfl 

«J«4*#fr*l  CommUHo*,  Vol.  VII,  p.  «*«. 
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The  tour  principal  example*  of  industrial  parUierAig 
are  the  Maison  Laelairc,  of  Pariaj  jhg_Godin  FamiU 
stcr-  Prance  i  the  Bon  March*,  of  Paris,  and 


Wm.    ThomHon   and   Sons,  of    HudderafljjjL  HI": 
Three  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  are  French  establish- 
ments, and  one  is  English.     Moreover,  another  French 
firm,  the  Cooperative  Paper  Works  ftt  Angmilflrae,  might 
consistently  he  added  to  the  list. 

(a)  The  Mcison  Lcelairr ;  The  Maison  Leclaire,  a  highjj 
prosperous  house  painting  firm,  began  profit  sharing  ia 
1842,  and  is  the  oldest  exist  hilt  industrial  partnership. 
v*  Originally  simple  cash  dividends,  apportioned  OB 
~^JV^  basis  of  wages,  were  given,  but  in  1883  a  mutual  aid  wv 
ciety  was  admitted  as  a  perpetual  sleeping  partner,  txA 
in  1869  the  entire  business  waw  incorporated  with  formal 
provisions  Tor  the  distribution  of  the  profits  among  tat 
manaipng  partners,  the  mutual  aid  Booict?  aj  d  the  work- 
men forming  the  regular  staff.  Of  the  total  capital. 
liiir  Inline*  to  the  managing  partnerg_and  the  otk*r 
half_to  tlic  aid  society*  Five  per  cent,  interest  ia  paid 
on  this  capital  and  the  managing  partners  aud  uV 
aid  society  also  receive  respectively  one-quai  lu  rt- 

maining  net  profits.  The  other  half  of  the  profit*- A 
divided  among  all  the  employees  in  proportion  to  wasea. 
Every  member  of  the  mutual  aid  society  who  is  fifty 
years  old  and  has  worked  for  the  house  twenty  years  » 
entitled  to  a  retiring  pension, 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  features  of  this  experiment 
is  its  democrat ie  management  through  the  noyau,  oroarnt 
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of  the  establishment,  which  consists  of  a  certain  number 
of  eanpi'i>«TM  nt  luuh  moral  etaraote  and  ability,  Otis 
noyau  elects  annually  th<s  foremen  of  departments,  choos- 
ing them  from  a  list  proposed  by  the  managing  partner*. 
It  also  elects  a  commit  let*  consisting  of  five  work  mm  and 
three  clerks,  with  the  managing  partners  an  er-oflicio 
chairmen,  and  this  committee  is  for  most  purposes  tfao 
governing  body  of  the  house.  It  examines  candidates  for 
:ul nii»ion  to  tfce  noyaut  and,  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 

r-tirviiK  Ql  Of  OQ4  Of  the  partner*.  ii.nii:iiii!«'>  lis  .vifiv,^)!', 

who  is  started  tm  life  by  the  itoyau.  In  order  that  Ifal 
host  qualiriV  I  man,  irrespective  of  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, may  be  chosen,  it  ia  provided  that  the  capital  of 
the  ontgoJDg  partner  shall  bs  withdrawn  only  by  consent 
or  when  it  has  been  rc-placed  from  the  sum  accruing  to  his 
successor  through  the  tatter's  share  in  the  profits.  In 
1890  twn  partners  were  elected  in  the  place  of  one  who 
had  died,  and  at  the  same  time  the  capital  of  the  house 
was  doubled.  There  are  thus  at  the  present  time  throe 
■<  aging  partners^. 

(b)  The  Oodin  Fomilxatero:  Another  plan  of  demo 
;  •  management  of  an  industrial  partnership  is  that  of 
the  Fami  list  ere  nt  Guise,  where  participation  was  first 
introduced  in  J877.  The  scheme,  as  originally  outlined 
and  aa  finally  carried  out  by  M.  Oodin.  Involved  the  yrad- 
ual  transformation  of  the  business,  including  houses  and 
echooU  aa  wrll  as  manufa.-t wring  plant,  to  a  cooperative 
'>•-.]■■  The  plan  is  I'lUMplicMii'd  nml  |»rnvides  for  a  regu- 
lar hierarchy  ia  the  government  of  the  institution. 
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Of  the  ru>t  proflU  after  tkfl  paj  KMDl  of  wajres  and  in. 
terest,  twenty-five  per  pent  go  to  the  officials  who  mamift 
Hi-  affairs  of  the  society,  and  the  irmainderjgjdiriiloi 
between  labor  anil  capital.  The  usual  interest  no  lk 
capital  of  the  establishment,  and  the  whole  amount  p*ui 
out  during  the  year  in  wages  and  salaries,  are  added  to- 
gether. The  proportion  each  sum  bears  to  the  total 
amount  determines  the  shares  of  capital  and  labor.'*  M 
wages,  however,  amount  to  about  cieht  times  the  internt 
on  capital,  the  share  of  the  waff©  earner*  is  eight  turn 
that  of  the  interest  receivers.  Moreover,  as  the  bonus  u 
paid  in  shares  iti  the  buainesaj  the  capital  in  it.siOf  ownd 
by  present  or  former  employees,  and  provision  ia  nuwV 
for  the  retention  of  ownership  within  the  association. 

Tbfl  Maeipla  of  ;t  memlrtr  from  the  operations  of  th? 
society  consist  of:  (1)  His  wage*;  (2)  the  amount  of 
profits  apportioned  to  his  wages:  (3)  the  amount  of 
profits  apportioned  to  the  certificates  of  stock  own 
him:  (4)5  percent,  interest  on  such  cert  i  1 
ticipation  in  the  social  institutions  maintained  by  t*e 
9 m -ii'iy.  ehiftfly  insm  .1  old-age  pension*  and 

inp;  (6)  profits  realized  by  the  cooperative  store,  if  .pat- 
ron jged  byjiim."*    Since  1894  the  receipts  of  the  mm- 
bora  have  been  further  aufrmrntrd  by  the  payr-. 
them  in  cash  of  the  sums  formerly  appropriated  topBA 
chase  the  shares  owned  by  the  founder. 

(c)  Tk^BonMarchf;   The  Bon  March*,  ot 


1  aitcDto.  froHr  Bhor<nu.  a.  LIS, 

IH  a/   th,    ,(  n\U,l  Mate*)  D«i>vi«nil  of  L**cr,  No.  1  »  B 
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largest  retail  distributive  cslabluihmenta  in  the  world, 
!"•: mm  profit  sharing  in  1876  with  the  formation  nl'.i  prov- 
ident ft  cietVj  to  bo  supported  by  sums  annually  paid  0  it 
of  net  profits.  The  amount  to  be  ao  paid,  howewr.  vrn 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  thfl  proprietor,  M  BoodflBUty 
and  is  even  now  determined  by  ffiatOIB  ami  not  by  agree- 
ment. 

In  lhp  provident  «vioty  a  separate  BOOOUBl  i*  oppned 
in  tlie  namo  of  every  employeo  who  has  worked  contin- 
uously for  ftre  years  in  the  house,  and  this  account  ia 
credited  with  :i  share  of  the  profits  sot  aside  for  distribu- 
tion, the  share  being  proportionate  to  the  nmourit  received 
in  wages  during  the  year.     Theso  account*  arc  also  cred- 
ited with  interest  at  four  per  eeut..  and  thus  an  annuity, 
accumulating  at  compound  interest,  is  created.     A  mule 
»-i.-iTi  rl.iim  cji.sh  piiwnriii  of  !!u- rutin- amount  to 
hk  credit  when  ha  f*  sixty  years  of  ape  or  ha*  complete  •! 
twenty  ycara  of  unintornipted  work  for  the  bouse>  and  a 
female  emplopee  at  fifty  vean  of  age  or  after  fifteen 
years  of  service.     If  a  member  di»s,  full  payment  is  im- 
id<  t..  his  mm  vine  relatives.     There  <■;  also 
n  retiring  fund,  which  draws  amiuslh  five  per  rent   of  the 
its  of  the  Civil  Society,  an  organization  of  the  pro- 
tors  of  the  establishment,  but  a  pension  i*  available 
only  whan  Um  employee  bai  retired  from  aetata  earvfee. 

In  1*77  the  founder  died,  and  the  business  was  there- 
after conducted  by  hie  widow,  who  in  1880  carried  hu 
;i  st.-p  farther  by  formally  admitting  »'t*>  partner. 
ship  with  herself  Dinety-eix  heads  of  dcpurlumuU.  who 
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put  into  the  business  soma  ranging  from  $10,000  to 
000  each.  In  some  instances  these  suns,  though  standing 
in  a  sjngjfl  name,  were  contributed  hy  a  group  of  em- 
ployees, so  that  the  benefits  were  actually  extended  to  as 
even  larger  number  of  persona  than  appeared  in  ti» 
formal  partnership.     It  was  arranged.  I  Madam 

Bouoieaut  could  cede  her  capital  in  shares  of  $10,000 10 
the  employees  of  the  house  as  fast  as  they  desired  to  obtaia 
them,  ilmt  she  t-uuld  name  one  or  three  manager*  totakt 
her  place,  and  thai  at  her  death  the  extaMwhnient  wi*to 
become  a  joint  stock  company.  She  died  in  1887  ax nl 
ilution  passed  without  u  jnr  into  the  hands  of  the  j 
stock  company,  all  of  the  beneficent  iartitoti MM  ran  •- 
ing  unchanged. 

(d)  ffni.  Thomson  and  Sons:    Tn  England  the  oafr 
business  house  which   employs  methods  comparable  to 
those  of  the  great  French  establislinienta  described  btSo 
firm  of   Wm.   Thomson   and   Sons,  woolen   and   worsted 
manufacturers  of  Hnddersficld.     In  1886  this  busroos 
was  turned  over  to  a  society,  over  which  Mr.  Thomjwu.  i 
mains  in  control  as  manager,  subject  to  removal  **i  • 
vote  of  fivenixths  of  all  the  members  of  the  aswoci : 
and  five-sixth*  «>f  itl  1  the  votes  capable  ol  •  al  a 

special  general  meeting. "  Tie  may  appoint  his  succeayr. 
A  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Thomson,  three  employes 
Of  the  MH'iely,  tun  reprrsentHtivr*  of  c*m]>erativr  *vietie. 
tod  two  representatives  of  trade  unions,  though  its  fms> 
tiona  are  mainly  consultative,  modifies  the  power  of  tat 
manager,  and  lends  to  prodno  •  •■viprrarir*  spH. 
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Tim  capital  is  divided  Into  loan  capital,  owned  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  share  capital,  a  large  part  of  which  w 
b <-M  by  the  employes  of  the  house,  and  by  the  cooperative 
nocietio*  and  trade  unions  concerned  iaJJie  bmdnesfiL^A 
fixed  interest  of  5  per  oant  ta  bBot  td  on  tiiiN  capita^ 
and  if  in  any  yearjiot  paid  in  fall,  tin-  deficit  u  <*  first 
c*h»j  |  lei  I    [unfits.     Assurance   and    pension 

funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  are  also  provided 
for.  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  profits  "go  one-half 
to  Uu  BTOtomfffB  of  the  society  jUTdthe  other  half  to  jap 
p«nwtw  empMv.-d  by  the  society  for  not  less  Hum  six 
months,  as  a  bonus  in  proportion  to  wages  earned,  this 
bonus  l*ejng  applied  in  or  towards_puiYh"«**  of  aharejjjn 
thesociety," 

4.  Btsdni  ami  PiiMtit  Sfaius  of  Profit.  Sharing: 
Though  the  principle  of  profit  sharing  was  recognized  by 
Turpot  in  1775,  the  first  experiments  in  tho  system  were 
made  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  oeatorjr. 
The  earliest  known  wa«  that  of  Lord  Walbeourt,  begun  on 
his  IrUh  estate  about  1829  and  aitid  to  have  ton  in  .;u ■■ 
oeaitfid  Dp  i.ti  ii  Bfl  late  as  1845 

(a)  In  Frances   *  ■  ' iplote  success, .however,  wag  first 

attained  in  France  by  M.  Leelaire.  who  began  hia  system 

[pation  In  1S42.     To  him  (>nndoulitedly  belongs 

iMMIor  of  having  done  more  than  any  oth--r ■  man 

to  work  out  the  details  and  demonstrate  the  practical 
rn»rril«  of  industrial  partnership." 

next  year,  1843,  saw  the  inauguration  of  profit 
sharing  in  tlit  paper  factory  of  Laroche-Joubert,  Laflfl 
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ct  Cie.,  now  the  Cooperative  Paper  Works  at  Anjroulcm*, 
when*  it  has  developed  by  gradual  stages,  as  in  the  Maim 
Leclaire.  into  true  industrial  partnership.  In  1902  natt 
than  onc-thini  of  the  capital  was  held  by  emp: 
Thin  in  interesting  a*  an  example  of  the  xiicnrwful  ?■] 
cation  of  the  system  to  an  industry  in  which  a  Isrpt 
capital  is  required  and  the  coat  of  labor  is  coniparatittly 
small,  while  Uw  Maiviri  lircl.iire  be  an  example  tif  it* 
successful  application  in  an  industry  in  which  the 
is  small  and  the  cost  of  labor  large. 

Tu  1844  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Company 
sharing  profit*  with  it*  employee*,  and  i 
tcr  of  a  century  this  mi  one  of  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  system  Several  plans  of  participation  were  trial, 
but  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  bonus  was  ever  paid  id 
cash.  Finally  an  arrangement  was  adopted  und«*r  yrox-h 
the  share  of  iwh  •*>,  up  to  ten  per  cent,  of  as 

years  wages,  was  to  bo  paid  in  favor  of  his  account  is 
the  State  reunion  Office ;  and  by  1870.  this  plan  M  I* 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  cash  dividend.  Since  that 
time  profit  lharing  has  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  * 
pension.  It  has  not,  however,  Wn  formally  a) 
and  miirht  at  any  time  be  renewed. 

In  France  sixteen  of  the  firms  which  now  practice  ptr- 
titu'patiun  adopted  the  system  1m- h  i 
the  practical  beginning  of  _jht  movamsot  in  F.njnaad 
There  has  been,  in  general,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  H*> 
ber  of  establishments,  and  by  1893,  one  hundred  too* 
seven  French  firms  had  adopted  some  form  of  profit  loir- 
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ig.  In  1902.  however,  there  were  only  ninety-tin** 
•ntablishments  which  were  positively  known  to  practice 
the  system,  though  thirty-one  est.-iliIUhrnrnts  failed  tC 
reply  to  inquiries.  Moreover,  ninety-nine  producers' 
MBperativc.  fiocietiOfl  in  PrfllKC  in  l'Ml  pnietiee.l  |>r<>iit 
sharing.  The  movement  in  Franca  \n  very  gfe&tlj 
assisted  by  the  Socicte  pour  I'EtutU  Prutit/nt  di  la  Fa* 
Uctpatont  tiit  Pmonncl  dans  leu  licnrficcs,  founded  in 
\h~'.),  which  has  issued  ri^ular  (|UHrterl,y  luilleiinx  nut] 
other  publications,  and  has  conducted  national  and  inter- 
national eonpre*«ea  The  membership  in  composed 
exWi;si\rly  of  employers  or  workers  in  profit  shnring 
establishmenta,  and  numbers  about  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

(b)  In  England:  Historically  one  of  the  meat  famous 
experiment*  in  profit  ?;tuiriri±r  was  that  of  t he*  Messrs. 
BrifTKH  at  the  WhiTwood  Coljicriea  in  Yorkshire,  which 
extended  from  1865  to  1875,  and  haw  been  already  men- 
tioned. This  was  extensively  advertised  and  obtained 
almost  n  world- wide  reputation.  As  long  as  it  continued 
it  "furnished  the  Standard  example  of  just,  relation*  of 
master  and  man,  to  which  even'  writer  on  labor  felt  hound 
to  devote  attention."  Ita  failure  cave  profit  nharing  a 
backset  in  Knglund  frnm  which  it  took  many  year*  to 
recover. 

The  adoption,  however,  In  18fl9f  of  a  system  of  general 
participation,  !y  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
©f  London  was  a  distinct  event  in  the  history  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  this  company  employs  about  ten  tluus.iiu:  men 
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and  is  probably  the  most  extensive  gas  producer  in  the 
world.     The  plan  has  been  highly  successful,  and  ii. 
two  workmen  were  chosen  as  directors  of  the  company, 
while  at  present  the  employees  have  three  reprei 
upon  the  hoard  of  directors. 

Although  the  failure  of  the  Briggs  experiment  retarded 
the  movement  considerably.  England  has  had,  neverthe- 
less, a  grester  number  nf  experiment!  in  profit-sharing 
than  any  other  ■  The  table  on   the  next  pag« 

shows,  fi ..in  BS  to  1903,  tlie  number  of  British  firms 
adopting  profit  sharing,  classified  according  to  present 
existence  and  discontinuance,  and  the  number  of  firm* 
actually  practicing  the  system  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

According  to  this  table  profit  sharing  has  neon  started 
in  one  hundred  an  1  ninety-eight  establishments,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  of  them  since  1888.  While  of  theat 
one  hundred  ami  ninety-eight  cases  only  <  :  |  are. 

known  to  have  abandoned  the  plan,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  rapid  and  significant  decline  of  the  movement 
sines  L898,  (specially  ss  compsred  with  the  preview 
decade. 

Within  the  cooperative  movement  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  principles  of  profit  sharing  have  made  socse 
progress,  though  not  as  much  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pasted  In  1002.  out  of  1,1 1G  eisiperative  productive  se- 
eieties  of  nil  classes  reporting*  173  shared  profits  with 
employees,  the  average  percentage  on  wages  bring  1 1 
This  included  the  production  of  the  retail  and  wholrsak 
distributive  societies. 
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British  Firms  Adopting  Profit  Sharing  Daring  Year 

Number  of 
Profit  Shar- 
lng_Flnns 

at  End  of 

Year 

Discon- 
tinued 

Existing 

1903 

ToUl 

before  1903 

Year" 

1829 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1865 

4 

2 

6 

6 

1866 

6 

1 

6 

12 

1867 

8 

0 

8 

14 

1868 

1 

0 

1 

18 

1869 

0 

1 

1 

12 

1 

0 

1 

12 

1871 

2 

0 

2 

14 

1872 

4 

0 

4 

18 

1878 

1 

1 

2 

15 

1874 

1 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1876 

1 

2 

8 

14 

1877 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1878 

0 

2 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1880 

1 

1 

2 

15 

1881 

1 

2 

8 

18 

1882 

1 

1 

2 

20 

1888 

2 

1 

8 

28 

1884 

1 

2 

8 

25 

1885 

2 

1 

8 

28 

1886 

8 

8 

6 

84 

1887 

4 

8 

7 

89 

1888 

9 

6 

8 

46 

1889 

10 

10 

20 

65 

1890 

19 

14 

88 

96 

1891 

18 

4 

17 

108 

1892 

9 

8 

17 

114 

1898 

5 

0 

5 

112 

1894 

2 

8 

5 

108 

1895 

7 

2 

9 

111 

1896 

2 

8 

5 

112 

1 

2 

8 

106 

1898 

1 

2 

8 

102 

1899 

1 

1 

2 

95 

1900 

2 

2 

4 

91 

1901 

0 

8 

8 

91 

1902 

0 

1 

1 

88 

1908  (six  months) 

0 

1 

1 

85 

ToUl 

118 

85 

198 



1  In  this  table  experiments  have  been  considered  as  still  existing  an- 
least  their  abandonment  has  been  definitely  reported.  In  1903  report* 
were  recelred  from  only  sixty-nine  establishments  which  were  practic- 
ing profit  sharing.  Statistics  compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  (British) 
Board  of  Trade  on  Profit  Sharing,  JSW;  and  from  the  Labor  OautU. 
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(c)  In  Other  E*i>r<<'>i  CountrUs:  In  the  other  won- 
tries  nf  Europe  there  sin-  emnnaratively  fen  cam*  of  jpsr- 
i,    though    about    1899    S\v:I  "rl;i:ul    prtxeatoi 
"fourteen    instances;    (Jcrmany,    forty  Austria- 

1 1 unwary,   Ave;    Belgium,   six;    Holland,    seven:    Italy, 
eight :  and  there  (were]  scattering  examples  In  Spain  and 
'"i-tupal,  Scandinavia  tad  lluss;a— nine  in  nl 

In  1878  Dr  Boahmerl  counted  on  ruiin^n-d  »ml  twrntj 

knows  cases  of  profit  sharing  in  all  countries,  and  in 

there  were  estimated  to  be  aK»ui  three  hundred.     As  has 

been  seen,  lmwnvr.  ihr  riuiveiin  n  )*md,at  tea*t,  ha* 

(alien  off  somewhat  since  that  date.     .\<-v  •:  ibele«,  it  wa* 

tiod  u:  V,KH)byMr.  Leoi>>td  Katscbnr  that  there  had 

been  in  the  entire  world  some  fir*  hundred  experiments  ia 

t  sharing,  about  four  hundred  of  which  were  still  in 

existence.    From  the  fact,  honever,  that  he  n.wk-m  fiflj 

I  nfcg  casta  to  the  (Jnitsd  States,  it  wnw  probable  that 

tli-  total  number  of  experiments  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Three  hundcej  wouldbe  a  more  conservative  ^i ; 

cooperative  societies  practicing  profit  sharing  are 

eluded. 

5.  frolic  Sharing  in  tki  t'nitrd  States:  In  the  United 
Sutv«  profit  sharing  wms  slower  in  development,  and  thr 
movement  has  never  assumed  anything  like  the  propi- 
tious attained  in  France  and  EutfUnd.  One  of  thr  pic* 
neer  experiments  was  that  of  Brewster  and  Cosanacft. 
carnage  builders  of  New  York,  which  bec*&  in  1870 
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eight  hour  strike.  Another  more  successful  trial  of  the 
system  was  Ijpgun  iu  1869,  by  the  A.  S  <  miihtoii  jGnm- 
pany  of  Jersey  City,  and  bated  until  Mr,  Cameron's 
death  in  1H77.  Other  isolated  experiments  followed,  and 
in  1892  The  .WK-iation  for  the  I'mrimtinn  <>!'  I'mfii  Shar- 
ing was  formed,  but  recently  the  enthusiasm  seems  to 
have  waned. 

No  eompkts  list  of  past  Hnd  present  eases  of  profit. 
sharing  in  the  United  States  has  yet  been  made,  though 
Mr.  Paul  Monroe  counted  in  1896  fifty  such  experiment*, 
thirty-three  of  which  hnd  been  permanently  nnd  five  in- 
definitely abandoned,  leaving  only  twelve  profit  sharing 
plana  iu  operation  at  that  date.'  The  large  number  of 
failures,  however,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  brevity  of  the 
trials  as  compared  with  European  experiment*,  the  ma- 
jority of  firms  reporting  tho  abandonment  of  the  ayatera 
having  tried  it  for  only  two  or  three  years.1 

At  the  present  time,  profit  sharing  schemes  of  one  form 
0T  aaiOthe*  ftre  known  to  lie  in  Puree  in  fourteen  establish* 
ments,  some  of  which  have  practiced  it  for  a  conaiderabte 
number  of  years.  These  arc  the  Peace  Dale  Manufao-^N 
taring  Company,  the  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Com- 
pany, the  Koyeroft  Press,  the  Solvay  Process  Company. 
tlie  Acme  Backer  Itod  Company,  the  Proctor  and  Gamble 
Company,  the  Bonnie  Mills,  th*  Ballard  and  Ballanl 
Company,  the  Cabot  Manufneturing  Company,  the  Baker 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  N.  0.  Nelson  Company,  the 


•  Amtrtfon  Journal  of  BqcMqqi,  To?,  t,  p.  TOO. 

■  For  r*c«nt  piih  of  (hr  ftbonili>nrncDt  <>t  (Jif  t/lfeaB,  rrjwirtwl  bj*  Mr. 
Mud  rue  or  Mr.  Gllinoo  •«  practicing  It  In  1*06  or  1600.  mo  Aj.ptn.lir   It 
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American  Smelting  awl  Ik-fain*  Company. 
Department  Starr,  and  the  Carolina  Savings  Bank, 
the  last  two  of  these  cases,  however,  th  put 

enent  Store  of  Bc*tou  and  the  Carolina  Saving  Bank  of 
Charleston,  .South  Carolina,  profits  are  shared  with  sal- 
aried employees  and  not  with  wage  camera,  while  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  Nrw  York 
City,  Denver  and  Pueblo.  Colorado,  include*  no  to* 
■.es  below  the  grade  of  foremen.1  There  arc  thus  only 
n  east*  of  true  workingrnrna  profit  sharing  known 
to  be  in  existence,  in  1904,  in  the  United  State*. 

<1).  The  Ptoce  Dale  Vanufajtunng  CompoMffj  The 
only  rarly  rxperiment  whirh  ha*  mrvivrd  is  that  of  tbt 
Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company,  which  began  a 
system  of  profit  sharing  in  1878  at  Peace  Dale,  Rhmfc 
Islan<l.  The  dividend  paiil  is  not,  however,  a  deiaits 
proportion  of  the  profits,  but  is  determined  solely  by  tar 
judgment  of  the  directors  of  tlie  company  and  is  paid 
seem  to  warrant  Though  no  dirt* 
dend  was  declared  the  first  year,  5  per  cent  on  wages  issi 
panl  for  two  years  and  3  per  cent,  far  another  two  yran. 
Then  the  decline  of  the  business,  dun  in  large  measure  to 
general  industrial  conditions,  canted  the  suspension  of 
the  bon us.  A  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  however,  was  paai 
in  1900  and  one  of  3  per  pent,  in  19U2.  There  are, 
1904.  about  7m  employee*.  The  company  states:  ' 
can  not  say  that  the  scheme  has  had  any  noticeable  effort 
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woolen  business  has  been  so  uncertain  that  it  has  not  en- 
abled us  to  make  the  steady  payment  to  the  help  that 

would  iiln  Ihi'in  11  ri'nl  infnvst  ill  the  work ." 

(2).  Tha  Columbus  Railway  and  lAghi  Ctmpanj/i 
The  Columbus  Railway  antl  Light  Company  distributes 
;m  impmv.'.'s  dividend,  which  is  paid  quarterly  at  the 
same  time  dividends  arc  ptrid  t«»  Btookhohk'rs,  and  in  the 
same  ratio.  That  is.  if  an  employee  earns  #150  during 
ihc  .;  Mifsr  ha  reoehrCH  5  per  not  of  that  ammml  Of 
$7.50,  which  is  the  rate  the  company  is  paying  on  both 

st'X'k  mA  rtir;is  jiI  \\v  pIQMll  linn-. 

(3).  Th,  croft  Press:    The  Royeroft  Press,  incor- 

porated in  L90g,  BOllg  BtOCk  nulv  fn  its  employees,  supOr- 
«l  officers,  in  shares  nf^.'.  and  guar- 

ant***  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  annually.  ''Sometimes 
during  pood  years,  funds  hare  been  distributed  to  era- 
pkgnMI  Whether  they  have  anything  invrstMl  or  not." 
In  1903  about  one-half  of  tho  stock  of  the  company  was 
held  by  employees,  the  other  half  being  he-Id  by  superin- 
tendent* and  niVn-i  s  \  q  employee  may  subscribe  for  as 
moovjiharos  as  he  desires,  but  if  he  lea  rviee  of 

the  company  he  must  sell  his  stock  to  Mr.  Hubbard  at  the 
pa  '1  This  is  n  somewhat  indirect  method  of  profit 
sharinjf.  and  ths  experiment  might  be  more  accurately 
defined  as  n  cose  of  producers'  cooperation,  of  the  joint- 
stock  variety. 

»      The  Sclvay  Process  Company:     The  Solvay  Pro- 
cctw  Company,  near  Syracuse,  New  York,  has  a  successful 
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plan  of  profit  ahariiis:  which  baa  been  in  operation  sine* 
1887.  Though  "at  first  only  the  chief  employee*  aid 
general  officers  of  the  company  v..  bed  to  partid- 

pntion,"    iormnn    and    HMsUtnt    foremen    have   been  al* 

lnwod,  since  1890,  to  share  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
profits.  Moreover,  "since  the  latter  year  the  plan  ha* 
been  ■amewlMri  extended  anrniall.v  among  older  employees 
of  The  classes  named."  The  share  of  each  participant 
depend*  upon  tin*  amount  of  salary  he  receives  and  the 


rate  of  dividends  to  stockholders.  "Th«-  company  re- 
porU  that  it  has  reason  tn  believe  the  system  is  an  excel- 
lent one  and  attain*  the  desired  end.  for  it  has  incite*! 
greater  interact  in  the  affair*  cif  the  establishment,  includ- 
ing suggestions  for  improvements,  little  ooonomiee,  and 
the  exercise  of  more  care  in  consuming:  supplies  and 
i>  rials. " 

(5).  The  Acme  Sucker  Bod  Company:  The  Aero* 
Sucker  Rod  Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  five  or  aix  rean 
pnviotH  to  1001,  distributed  annually  a  cash  divii 
equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  year's  wages  of  each 
InJDOl,  however,  a  new  plan  was  a  under 

S  per  rent    of  .1  sum  of  \v-y--    paid    ■-  diricM 

the  number  ofemj  nan  is  giron 

cat*  of  credit  for  the  amount,  as  a  partial  payment  m 
$100  ahare  ofstoek  tn  the  oorap— r.  _Jt  is  provi.f 
rvor,  that   if  an  employee  does  not  desire  the  *?***, 
may  "exehanjre  the  certificate  for  cash  on  applicator 
the  offiee."     Those  who  retain  the  cyTtiflcata»  of 
HwiD  have  the  earnings  of  the  stock  placed  to  their 
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n  vail  h  any  othar  paymanta  Mint  (hq  deafa  la  ndn 
upon  the  stock."  Those  certificates  are  not  negotiable, 
bill  when  the  Shut  U  fully  paid  for  at  Eta  par  value  it 
"heeomaa  lh«  properly  ill"  the  person  T.o  whom  it  is  issued, 
to  do  with  n«  he  likaai"  ime  Sucker  Kod  Com- 

pany and  the  Solvay  Process  Company  both  contribute  to 
i  h<-  rapport  of  insurance^ fundi  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employee**,  but  such  contribution  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  contributed  by  tin*  employees  themselves  and 
brunt  no  n-L.r  i  «n  to  the  volume  of  profits.  It  should  bi 
remarked,  also,  that  the  dividend  paid  by  the  Acme 
Sucker  Rod  Company  [a  itself  DOt  directly  based  upon 
profit*.  Such  payments,  however,  constituting  a  definite 
fraction  of  the  annual  wages  paid,  arc  frequently,  if  not 
usually,  clawed  as  profit  sharing. 

(6).  The  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company:  The  Proctor 
and  (jamblcT'ompany,  sorip  lad  candle  mnkcrs  of  Ivory- 
dnb*.  Ohio,  introduced  profit  sharing  in  1887  a*  n  direct. 
attempt  to  secure  greater  pernianenoe  in  the  working 
fcroe  and  to  avoid  labor  diffieullies.  The  original  plan 
provided  that  a  reasniiHhli  should  be  allowed   to 

each  active  membei  of  the  firm,  aa  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
panse of  manufacturing,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
profits  should  be  divided  "between  the  firm  and  the 
iployeea  in  the  proportion  that  the  labor  cost  of  pred- 
iction bore  to  the  total  cost  of  production."     This  plan 
attained  practically  unchanged  until  July  1,  1903,  when 
e  previously  mentioned   modification   requiring  stock— 
•ruenhip  for  participation  was  introduced— __The  ma- 
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jerky  of  the  —  pwyeea\  however,  have  taken  adrsntaet 
of  the  new  offer,  and  wfll  in  future  receive-  the  rernav 
dividend  paid  to  owwrt  of  common  stock  as  well  as  uV 
profit  ahaii&jt  dividend,  botk  of  which  have  Keen  of  Ub 
%  ear*  12  par  cant.  The  Proctor  and  Gamble  CompaiT 
employs  some  six  hundred  paiauua  at  Ivorydale,  nearly  til 
of  then  of  a  comparatively  usJdlled  clam.  The  raiai 
are  principally  a  saving  of  time,  a  leavening  of  waste  ma- 
terial, the  better  quality  of  work,  permanence  of  tht 
working  force,  decreased  need  of  oversight,  and  industrial 
It  is  claimed  that  there  has  been  21  per  cast 
labor  cost  in  ssuufaeturing  under  profit  sharisf 
than  under  the  simple  ware  system. 

"  Tk*  Boars*  MOh:  In  the  Rnnrne  Cotton  Mill* 
of  Fall  Hirer,  MMsachiswtti,  profit  shartnp  has  been  u 
anataaafal  operation  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  under  «*> 
ditioos  which  are  usually  considered  very  unfavoraWr. 
The  wages  in  this  industry  are  comparatively  low,  la* 
first  cost  of  the  plant  »  large;  machinery  plays  an  isspcr- 
tant  part  in  production,  and  the  average  grade  of  iatsuV 
fuses  among  the  working  people  is  low,  many  of  thea 
being  ignorant  French  Canadians.  Under  the  plat 
adopted  in_1889|a.and  eoruddered  and  re~adopied  by  tat 
Board  of  Directors  every  six  months  sine*  that  date,  tai 
sun  dsariUuted  is  between  6  and  10  par  cent  of  la* 
amount  paid  to  the  stockholders,  and  is  divide!  aasaf 
tiw_cmxdftree*  upon  the  baam^wa^eaenrncjj^JTW  dni 
deed  nn  wage*  baa  ranged  from  2  per  cent  to  7  per 
and  a  special  dividend  of  40  jwr  rent  of  the 
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amount  is  now  paid  to  all  persons  who  have  been  in  the 
ice  of  the  company  continuously  for  over  fifteen 
years.     The  last  dividend  was  2Vi  per  cent.,  pnid  on  D<~- 
Hml 12,  1!>03.     There  are  lour  hundred  or  more  em- 
ployee's, and  iill   who   have  worked   faithfully    for  sue 
ths  arc  entitled  to  share  in  profits.     All  those,  how- 
whose  names  are  entered  on  rhe  profit  sharing  n 
are  required  to  sigu  a  eontraot  pledging  them  to  faithful 
service  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  (.he  company  both 
in  and  nil  of  the  mill^_  One  reason  for  the  success  of  tbf 

ptnn  i:%  Tfu'iT   gTMfl   [>;<   Dfl  iuwr  b««9D  taken   1"  lrnpreBB  DfKffl 

j  employee  the  duty  of  contributing  his  share  towards 
the  beat  possible  operation  of  the  mills.  It  1st  made  clear 
to  all  that  the  company  doca  not  intend_fo  mmka  a  fwn 

df  d >   for  nt  ithing,  but  erpec^jeacb  employee  to 

assist  in  the  formation  of  profit. 

i.  Tht  Ballard  and  Ballard  Company:  The  Uallard 
and  Ballard  Company  af  Louisville,  Kentucky,  begun 
pmfit  sharing  in  188G  by  agreeing  to  give  its  miller,  in 
addition  to  a  stipulated  salary,  5  per  cent,  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  business.  Tin-  system  was  extended,  some 
year*  later,  by  dividing  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits 
among  the  salaried  employees,  and  shortly  ifterwtrd 
the  laboring  men  who  had  Invn  with  the  company  fur  t\ui 
years  were  included.  At  present  the  company,  after  the 
payment  of  interest  at  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested, 
lakes  out  HTO1  "f  Its  employees,  to  each  of  whom  Ls  given 
5  p#r  cent,  of  The  profits,  after  which  10  per  cent,  <'f  the 
arc  divided  among  the  remaining  salaried  em- 
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piogrcei  ard  the  laborers  who  have  been  in  Uie  employ  of 
the  company  for  two  year*  or  more,  making  45  per  cent 
which  is  distributed.  The  method  used  in  <l«termfeuag 
the  amount  of  the  bonus  is  to  divide  the  total  net  earning! 
by  145  per  cent. 

(9).  The  Cabot  Manufacturing  Com  pony:    The  ex- 
periment uf  Mr.  Sarauei  Cabot,  manufacturing  cranial 
of  Beaton,  was  begun  in  1S87,  and  has  continued  in  fnc- 
ccsaful  operation  for  seventeen  ycare.     In  this  cstahush- 
roent  every  employee  who  wanes  to  become  a  participant 
it  required  to  sign  a  promise  to  give  a  sixty  days"  notice 
before  leavinc,  and  also**  to  do  bis  work  as  quickly  sal 
carefully  as  tHxetihle.  ntnerabering  that  tbr»  grriitrr  uV 
yield  the  larger  the  profits."    In  consideration  of  tk* 
promise,  a  certain  fixed  proportion,  known  only  fo  tk 
employer,  of  the  net  profita,  is  divided  among^thcjuflflt 
sharers,  according  to  their  wages.    One-half  of  the  boon 
is  paid  in  cash,  and  one- half  is  plnccd  in  n  savings  htak 
by  the  employer  as  t raster.     If  the  employee  dies  his  h'b 
are  at  once  entitled  to  the  accumulated  fond  in  the  str- 
ings bank  with  interest,  and  if  he  leaves  the  works,  lA* 
giving  the  require.!  sixty  days'  ntrticr,  tha  fund  renassi 
st  interest  for  two  years,  and  i*  then  psid  to  the  operati* 
provided  that  in  the  meantime  he  has  not  sold  any  seen* 
or  formulas  learned  in  the  coarse  of  his  employment  h 
the  Cabot  works.     In  any  case  this  fund  never  retoraio  j 
the  employer,  but,  if  forfeited  by  reason  of  discLsrr* 
of  leaving  without  the  required  sixty  days*  c 

distributed  among  the  other  participants  at  the  MH I 
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division"  The  employer  ha?  the  right  to  lend  a  work- 
man money  on  his  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
home  j  The  profits  distributed  among  the  thirty-fivo  to 
forty  sharers  have  averaged  a  little  over  14  per  cent,  of 
the  total  watres  MTOCd,  and  the  dividend  Tor  1903  waa 
21.3  per  cent,  on  wages.  During  the  seventeen  years  the 
toiul  amount  distributed  has  been  $40,4(>4.  Mr.  Cabot 
stated  in  May,  11*04.  before  tin?  Ainerirau  Social  Science 
Association :  "If  we  can  draw  any  inference  it  is  that,  as 
my  prolit  compared  to  the  wages  paid  has  increased,  the 
eflkdt  iiev  of  my  workmen  dm  improved.  But  above  all, 
my  observation  has  convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  my 
employees  is  superior  to  that  of  the  average  and  that  they 
are  DOra  contented  and  willing  by  far  than  in  similar 
establishments.  In  fact,  I  am  satisfied  thai  this  bargain 
has  been  ft  good  one  for  both  pnrtii*  to  it,  and  that  tho 
extra  rnniicy   LsJd   out  ha*  bMD    vvtll  and   profitably   in- 

(10).  The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company:  The  Baker 
Mftiiiifaeturiii'.'  Company  of  Evausville,  Wisconsin, 
which  manufactures  pumps  and  windmills,  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  examples  of  profit  sharing  in  the  United 
State*  Tin*  i'l.ui,  adopted  in  1S99.  jimvidiN  Huti  fefafl 
profits  of  the  bus  i  no**  "shall  be  divided  between  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  labor  in  proportion  to  the  earning  capac- 
ity nf  e.u  h  "  Tim  earnings  nf  preferre  I  steak  in  arbi- 
trarily defined  to  consist  of  :m  ir.naft]  dividend  of  5  par 
cent*,  while  the  earnings  of  ordinary  labor  are  considered 
to  be  the  product  of  the  total  number  of  hours  employed 
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during  the  year  by  the  price  of  mail  tabo*  p  *  liour,  and 
the  earning  of  salaried  labor  a»  the  total  nmoqnt  re- 
ceived in  the  year  Altar  piorMoo  U  made  for  a  sinking 
fund  and  for  a  dividend  not  to  exc-  sent  on  com- 

mon stock,  And  on  aniounU  credited  toward  the  purchase 
of  common  stock,  the  remainder  of  the  net  profit  is  ''di- 
vided between  .*i!l  tho  persons  regularly  employe*!  in  the 
manufacturing  business  and  the  preferred  stock  in  pro- 
portion  f  •  Tin*  recognized  earnings  of  each.  Fifteen  per 
cont.  of  this  division  shall  be  paid  in  cash  and  eighty- tto 

I      ;it.  in  the  common  stock  of  tli.  iMiinpany."  p<r- 

wu   i<  untitled  to  share  in  the  D  of  profits  "who 

ahal]  have  boon  in  t In-  regular  employ  of  tie-  company  for 
less  than  two  consecutive  years,  who  shall  quit  the  terrier 
of  the  company  or  who  shall  be  discharged."  Thus  ewrr 
man  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  aQBBpaagr  for  wr 
two  years  u wi is  common  stock  and  baa  alio  ri  -w 

cash  as  bonus.  "Kvcry  xlmm  of  common  stock  earn* 
with  it  a  vote  ia  the  management  of  the  businea*." 
Under  this  system  of  profit  sharing  the  earning*  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  were  increased ;  in  180!>.  60  3  per  een' 
1900,  82.7  per  cent. ;  in  1901,  73.8  per  cent  ;  m  1 B0&  9&4> 
pa»  cent. ;  and  in  1908.  00.17  per  cent. 

(11)^77**  A',  0.  Nelson  Company:  Ottt  of  the  wort 
noted  examples  of  profit  shoring  in  the  L'nited  States* 
the  N.  O.  Netson  Manufantiiriie-'  Compi  U.  Lou* 

Missouri,  and  Leclaire,  Illinois.     This  company  mantuV* 
turca  plumbing  goods,  and  began  profit  sltarin*:  in  1§3L 
as  an  immediate  result  of  the  great  railn 
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sariy  pirf  of  that  year}  during  wineh  the  Nelson  boabsBfli, 
alonp  with  the  rest,  was  paralysed. 

Under  the  original  plan,  after  tho  deduction  of  interest 
at  6  per  sent.,  !•»  per  cent,  of  t li<-  net  profits  were  set  aside 
for  a  reserve  fund,  lo  per  seat  for  a  provident  fund,  and 
■  '  lor  nncdueatioual  Fund.  The  remainder  wna 
divided  n.ii-ilh  between  the  firm  and  tin-  men*  At  pivs- 
ent  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  are  set  aside  for  the  re- 
»ervc,_but  the  other  funds  are  assigned,  fr 
I>r<iflUc,  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  nffllntftmMinft  In 
1892  the  basis  of  division  was  chnnged  so  lir.u  v  v- 
should  share  at  twice  the  iate  of  capital.  The  division 
among  Hie  employees  is  made  on  the  basis  of  salaries  and 
wag«j>-"  An  auditor  ik  elected  by  the  men  to  examine  the 
book*,  anrl  report  at  the,  distribution  meeting*. 

During  the  first  three  years  the  dividends  were  paid  in 
cash/with  the  privilege  of  investing  them  in  stock  of  the 
pany.  but  when  thia  plan  had  been  followed  long 
gBDBgb  to  convince  the  employees  that  the  benefit  was 
substantial,  the  bonus  was  made  payable  in  stock,  subject 
<  ■!<!  i  ■  i"n  /it  par  in  case  the  employee  leaves  the  serv- 
ice of  the  company.  _  It  was  recognized  that  "an  increase 
of  an  average  of  eight  per  cent,  in  wagea  would  mean  in 
Blast  cases  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  living,  which  would  have 
to  be  forcibly  reduced  when  there  should  be  no  di\  i - 1- ■ ! « t J -- . 
Or  when  th<    *-mpli  mid  he  thrown  out  nnd  do  work 

elaewhere.     The  main  value  of  the  money  would  lie  in 
laying  up  something  for  the  future 

>jr#ycrf  «f  tht  I*J*$M<\  C©»mfr#lo*,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  S5«. 
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employees  are  shareholders  and  draw  a  dividend  np«a 
their  shares  aa  well  as  upon  their  wagca.  Many  of  the 
workmen  also  own  their  borne*  hi  the  fanioua  rood- 1 
lag*  of  Leolaire,  where  every  effort  ha*  be*n  made  U 
produce  comfortable  anil  attractive  surroundings  with 
out  in  any  way  diminishing  tin-  laborer ^i  indrpcmWax 
and  self-respect. 

Nearly  all  tin  eea  are  members  of  labor  orssa- 

featioos,  which  Ihey  have  joined  upon  the  ad  vie*  ot  their 
employer.     Thn  union  scale  <>i  iercd-ltV-aajl 

the  hours  are  nine  per  day,  except  on  Saturday,  whft 
work  stops  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

In  1893  a  st'v  wns  successfully  passed  throafck 

proving  the  ability  of  the  system  to  v\  rather  the  storm  <i 
industrial  deprossion.  In  that  year  wage*  in  the  Netsco 
establishment  were  cut.  by  the  ■■■uisenl  if  I  he  -wurkrnra.  ' 
three- fourths  their  ii&ual  unum  nt,  with  thr  luulnjaUutUsC 
that  the  other  fourth  should  be  paid  wheji  the  maotf 
stringency  waa  past.  Salaries  and  interest  were  n.luerf 
jn  the  same  proportion.  .\1  I  lit?  mil  of  thro?  montta. 
however,  full  wages  were  restored,  and  at  the  end  *f  * 
the  earnings  met  the  one-fourth  deficiency  in  wast* 
and  aku  thr  iiitt>n*st  on  capital.     Profit  sham  nik 

however,  though  not  abandoned,  have  been  suspend 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  money  has  been  applrci 
to  the  improvement  of  the  village  of  Leelair*  and  U 
various  plans  and  institutions  for  industrial  bctarasst 

Though  profit  ibariog  has  l»ccn  a  success,  Mr.  Nehffl 
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say»;  "It  appears  to  lie  quite  impossible  ff>r  anyone  to 
divide  vvhwher  each  employee  does  u  littl.-  bettw  OTi  Utile 
worse ;  and  I  would  add  that  I  should  never  advise  any 
employer  to  adopt,  tin*  profit  sharing  system  with  a  view 
to  making  a  larger  additional  profit  than  will  bfl  paid  Out 
in  dividend*  No  one  should  adopt  the  system  except 
Otmd  that  il  in  right  to  reeugui/:e  flu?  workers' 
interest  ii  tit  out  mine ..["  tho  work  that  is  done.  *  *  * 

That  such  a  joint  interest  will,  in  the  long  run,  affect  the 

lit)   of  n'ork  Mfi-iiiK  io  me  an  unuvnidahle  e dusii  n 

and  npon  this  general  reason  the  eeonomie  value  of  the 
in  must  rent."1 

6.  Profit  Sharing  nnd  the  Labor  Prahkm:  Profit 
sharing,  though  a  palliative  applicable  with  good  results 
in  certain  industries  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
holds  forth  no  promise  nf  an  ultimate  solution  of  tin*  Uihor 
ptOblcm.  In  the  first  place,  it  frequently  injur.:  and 
antagonizes  the  concerted  effortaof  working  men  to  better 
their  own  conditions  of  life  through  labor  organizations. 
Moreover,  protil  wharuig  has  no  snfhVient  ■'■'onnroio  foun- 
dation, and  is,  consequently,  incapable  of  wide  nppl 

Thirdly,  the  principle  itself  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  Nevertheless,  it  has  attained  notable  results 
in  numerous  instances,  and  the  ■•uuse.s  of  its  success  and 
failure  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
examination. 

(a)  Economic  Basis  of  Profit  Shari-no:  However  desira- 
ble participation  may  be  as  an  ideal  system,  it  must,  to  be 

*  /"dMfrtul  CommliUom,  XIV,  p  SfiO. 
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eeonnmicslly  successful,  not  only  overcome  the  ordinary 
business  contingencies,  but  it  most  also  create,  in  one  lorn 
or  another,  its  own  fund  for  distribution.  ( Iftcmin  it  i* 
not  upon  x  round  financial  kisix,  but  k  merely  it  form  of 
philanthropy.  Profit  sharing  may,  of  course,  be  carried 
on  upon  a  philanthropic  basis,  but,  when  so  appBad,  it 
proves  nothing  whatever  so  far  as  the  great  problem  of 
labor  ami  its  ncftmpafia*  in  concerned. 

The  system  has,  indeed,  attained  ascertain  amount  of 
success  upon  the  solid  economic  basis  which  is  its  trae 
ratson  d'etre.  It  has  shown  iteatf  applicable  to  a  coftr 
siderable  variety  of  industries.  andinkath  Large  and  si»a- 
establiahroents.  Nevertheless,  though  it  is  difficult  t© 
formulate  any  rule  or  set  of  rules  which  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  applicability  of  profit  sharing,  it  i*  evi 
that  the  plan  has  not  only,  when  applied,  failed  to 
with  anything  like  universal  success,  but  that  it  has 
failed  to  appeal  with  suffica-nt  force  to  the  hard-bead^ 
man  of  business  to  attain  prions  importance  as  so  iniw- 
trial  method.  It  is  undeniably  true  that,  upon  the  whole, 
profit  slmriiiic  "has  areoMiplished  far  lew*  than  its  adv* 
eates  have  prophesied,  and  perhaj  baa  the  majority* 

of  unprejudiced  critic  were  disposed  to  anticipate."1 

Greater  *ueecm  has  been  attained,  howi 
and  in  England  than  in  the  fluted  States,  where  many1 
the  experiments  Lave  been  hastily  entered  upon  and  a* 
quickly  abandoned,  without  adequate  knowledge  of  pre- 
vious necomplishments  in  the  field.     This  is  pertly  ** 


ltd  to 
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counted  for  hy  the  greater  docility  Slid  fragility  ol  the 
European  working  classes  as  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can. Of  even  more  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  <in!y  when  laborers  are  not  working  up  to  it  hitfh 
standard  of  efficiency  that  profit  sharing  con  bo  suceeas- 
ful.  "This  seems  to  be  I  be  reason  why  it  works  better  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England,  and  bettor  in  England 
fh:m  in  America.  There  is  a  greater  chance  for  increase 
in  Ihr  ^rncrnl  output  in  those  countries  where  the  men 
have  habitually  been  working  far  below  their  physical 
capacity;  and  profit  sharing,  liks  anything  else  which 
contributes  to  such  an  increase,  is  a  first-rate  thing  for 
tlM  workmen."1 

Not  only,  however,  is  profit  sharing  incapable  of  stimu- 
l.iiin  '  ii  '\tra  exertion  laborers  who  are  accustomed  to 
work  approximately  to  the  limit  of  their  physical  capac- 
ity, but  its  laceGfl  as  u  commercial  system  depends 
incvihil  ly,  to  a  greater  itr  less  extent,  tipon  the  rintnri'  of 
OOnpation,  for  "if  thr  employee  i*  tn  create  un  extra 
I  of  profits,  which  shall  at  least  provide  his  bonus, 
Hi'1  business  must  be  such  that  ineivjised  industry,  skill, 
core,  or  economy  will  tell  upon  the  result.  If,  In  a  par- 
fibular  factory,  the  wage  system  has  already  been  sup- 
plOBNBtod  by  the  introduction  of  pirn-  work,  and  prizes 
for  economy  of  material  and  tnr  increase  of  production, 
and  if  the  profits  of  the  establishment  depend  in  a  high 
dctrrtse  upon  tin-  eunutierciul  \kill  of  the  firm  in  D  iving 
raw  material  and  welling  the  product,  profit  sharing  can 


tttdler.  Beon*m(<9.  p.  377. 
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hardly  be  exptvtal  to  improve  the  situation  greatly.' 

Profit  sharing  undoubtedly  requires,  moreover,  a  arc* 
what  hijrh  degree  of  intelligence  among  the  workmen. 
Experience  hus  0:..-A7i.  alv.».  that  for  the  tueecBsfal  appli- 
cation of  participation  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the 
employer  should  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  syxten, 
should  apply  it  wisely,  and  should  not  indulge  in  u 
anticipation*. 

Still  other  difficulties  are  found  "  (1)  in  the  smaller 
of  the  umount  which  e*n  thus  be  distributed  amimj  the 
workmen,  without  unduly  duniuLshiin?  the  employer! 
interest  in  production:  (2)  in  the  suspicions  liMy  to 
ariae  re«ardin<r  the  employer's  good  faith  in  ^ieelaror 
the  unount  thiw  snhjeet  to  distribution,  unless  thp  waefc 


topiu 


men,  or  a  committee  of  them,  are  to  be  allowed  such 
to  iIih  employer's  books  and  accounts  as  few  business  «» 
would  willingly  concede;  and  (3)  in  tho_gerplexinff  a,n» 
tion.  what  shall  be  done,  under  Mich  n  \vxlem,  in  Ihr  oM 
infrequent  caaea  whore  the  employer  realizee,  not  a 
but  a  loss."* 

Moreover,  thouttfi  experience  «how*  that  usually 
is  an  increase  of  seal  in  the  worktuir  force,  and  tlir  rds 
tions  between  employers  and  employees  are  exe*u»t 
there  have  been  exceptions,  even  to  this  rule.  In  tan? 
cues,  undoubtedly,  where  the  bonus  is  paid  only  at  t»» 

id  of  the  year,  "the  strength  of  the  incentive  to  aetivfo 
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which  the  hope  of  earning  bonus  affords,  is  seriously 
impaired  by  the  delay  in  its  payment." 

Industrial  parUn-rnhip  shows  few  signs  of  extension, 
and,  though  it  has  proved  in  certain  instances  the  most 
brilliantly  successful  form  of  profit  sharing,  is  probably 
destined  to  only  a  circumscribed  existence  in  the  neap 
future.  Profit  sharing  ly  means  of  stock  ownership,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  increased  in  favor,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  within  recent  years.  This 
method  appeals  strongly  to  thospoculative  instinct,  which 
has  permeated  every  social  class,  and  finds  in  this  fact  iti 
greatest  strength.  In  this  appeal  to  the  speculative 
met,  howeter,  it  finds  also  a  fundamental  weakness, 
and  possibly  even  a  certain  fundamental  virimisness. 

While  individually  mauy  profit  sharing  scheme*  har-a 
been  cminentTy~sne^WBful,  i»  IX  type"  tiny  hare  nf.tniued 
only  limited  social  significance.  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  arti- 
oTo~prevK>usly  mentioned,  arrives  at  two  general  con- 
clusions: "First,  that  such  a  system  will  succeed  only 
with  a  select,  few  of  employers,  those  with  whom  social 
motives  have  an  extraordinary  influence  and  with  a  grade 
of  skilled  or  intelligent  labor.  Second,  such  a  system  is 
of  some  importance  to  aoeiety  from  a  statical  point  of 
view,  but  little,  if  any  at  all,  from  that  of  social  prog- 
ress. "*  Though  these  conclusions  may  seem  somewhat 
Inn  unfavorable  to  the  system,  it  m  undoubtedly  true  that 
individual  instance  of  successful  profit  sharing  are  no 
more  effective  in  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  than 
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are  individual  instances  of  successful  cooperative 

(b)  Objections  to  the  PrincMs.  of  _T refit  Shoring: 
There  nn»,  moreover,  severs!  objections  to  the  principled 
profit  sharing,  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  system  and 
cast  doubt  upon  its  social  value,  regardless  of  its  economic 
foundation.  In  ilu-*  first  place,  "if  it  1**  expedient  tint 
manual  workers  should  share  in  the  general  prosperity 
or  depression  of  the  industry  in  which  they  arc  enlaced, 
tin*  xh;tririg_«f  profits  and  lusw-s  mad  a  by  individual  firm 
is  dearly  the  wrong  way  to  sot  about  it.  This  result 
only  be  attained  by  a  formal  or  informal  sliding  at.1  '■ 
wastes,  dependent  on  the  general  conditions  of  the  indus- 
try, and  not  on  the  ability  of  individual  emplqyerjji 
adapt  themselves  to  tbe.se  conditions. "' 

Another  serious  nbjeei  ion  to  thfl  QratBtn  "is  themanDtr 
in  which  profit  sharing  offends  against  that  cardinal  prh> 
ciple  of  industrial  remuneration  which  demands  'tin* 
every  man  shall  receive  his  njRn  reward  amtrdinit-toJlff 
own  labor."  For  while,  under  the  "rduiary  wnv^Mrystea. 
tin  remuneration  of  the  I.iboi  of  the  employees  u  mi  I 
wholly  independent  of  the  ultimate  financial  results  if* 
the  business— results  which  depend,  in  the  main,  on  ta* 
skill  and  industry,  not  i>f  the  workmen,  bat    •  mis- 

ter—under  the  method  of  profit  sharing,  it  is  quits  i*oea> 
blc  that  the  workman  who,  in  the  hopj^of  on 
to  labor, '  has  done  work  10  per  cent,  in  exec  nor- 

mal standard,  may,  evelftiniler  a  ihVral 
instead  of  receiving,  an  addition  to  his  normal  wages  ^ 
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say  7  per  cent.,  the  bad  management  of  his  employer  has 
reduced  his  bonus  to  so  low  a  level  that  he  has  to  bi*  content 
with  |  supplement  equivalent  to  only  2  per  cent  on  his 
wo£c«,  or  that  •  •  no  bonus  whatever  is  forthcoming.^! 
Aa  President  H&dley  says:  "To  make  his  wages  depend 
on  net  profit*,  under  these  ^ircnmatajicen,  is  to  force  him 
to  ptrticinotcinthc  speculations  of  his  employer  -a 
reaull  neither  equitable  as  l>etw«en  individuals  nur  desira- 
ble for  society  as  a  wholft.  " 

l'i  i.illr.  n  third  objection  which  hrw  been  brought 
against  t.h*  principle  of  participation  is  that,  while  it  may, 
when  applied  in  Individual  instances,  promote  industrial 
peace,  "the  nature  of  the  profit  sharing  method  is  such 
that  ils  general  adoption,  so  far  from  decreasing  thr. 
occurrence  of  industrial  strife,  might  quite  conceivably 
multiply  the  causes  of  difference  between  employers  and 
employed."*  To  the  usual  causes  nf  diwiffreimiem  there 
might  tasily  bo  added,  for  instance,  questions  concerning 
the  amount  and  the  distribution  of  the  bonus. 

Rtrttx*cx»! :  Tbtr*  Br*  sercrat  eompr^hftuilr*  feneral  works  upon 
lh«  tabjttt  of  profit  alimW'K,  tba  most  lioportnoi  of  wlilcb  are:  Shor- 
(m*  IA*  rroflt*.  by  Mima  Wary  YVbltoa  Oa!klti».  1*88:  Profit  Sharing  He* 
tat**n  Capital  tad  tabor,  by  Mr  8*dt»y  Taylor.  1886:  the  report  on 
-|*rofl'  Slmrlnr.  *  by  <"l  C«mll  l>  Wrhrht.  In  tht  ffM3MlM«A  <*nniwi 
Jfrporr  of  thr  (mloatnchuarttaf  Hurtuu  nf  fitatittlra  o/  l.ahnr.  lKVfl,  pp. 
«;  Krrtflt  Kkarino  flrdprm  ffmptoirrr  tjntf  ffmpfaytc  (14891  sad 
j  Pfl  M«Ml  r<j  Eobor  i  iko  ).  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Paluc  Gllinun.  Tbe  last 
a»mrti  iim.k  ibooati  »»"iy  partly  dtvottd  to  Krai  profll  sfartofc  dweribil 
la  detail  »uiuc  ol  Hi"  uiuet  rwcot  American  ciptilmcoU.^Tbc  ttudcot 
U  sdrlml  to  r»ad  at  least  on*  of  the  flr»t  four  warki.  Other  descrip- 
tions at  pr-'ftf  fthsrlng  Mpprlmonti.  an  wHI  n«  Inicrpntlnjr  and  ralusbls 
srtl<"t#a  oa  rb«  subject,  may  b*  found  by  rof«rotic#  to  th*  fllos  of  tbs 
irhtj   bulletin    pnhltihtd   from   lSU'J   to  1S9U  by    tbs   Association  Tor 
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lb*  Promotion  of  Profit  Sbsrtv  a*d  niUM 

Otbff  rrf#rrorrH  uihiu  hkvIOc  mbJccU  mjx  am  fuDvw*. 

NRPrLCMEKTABT   RtADISOII  : 
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t«l    «rl.|[HA,  A/ctAocto  (>/  /ndiMtrtai  JTiw  —  |H»  <M  ft  I.  JO. 

(fcl    llnfllry.  Kconomk*.  pp.  370*«8. 

Hipciliuvtit*  lu  ttic  t'oltc*!  Sum : 

141    OUmtA,    "Profit    flmrlux   In   iur    T'nlt«d  «Ut**~    TV  Xf» 

Enylontt  Uoyaiint,  St*  Series  Y<4.  T.  pp.  12*128. 
(A)    Monro*,   "rroflt    Khnrln*   In    lli.    I 

Journal  of  8ocM«m,  Vol.   I.  pp    665- TO*. 
[c)    Itowrtti,  **  I  *  r*.  fl  t   Whoring  At  iToryd*!*,'"  A< 

«/  ffodo/opy.   Vol.   2.   pp    IMT. 
141   Wnfknur.  "Two  Examplcf  of  SatttMfol  rwflt  *b**«£" 

The  rnrutn     Vol    XIX  pp    5 
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<*)  Wrllroio.  'TroOt  Snaring  tn  (he  Steel  Corponiks."  *r 
He*  of  fiwttKi,  Vul.  27,  pp.  $2*331. 
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Cooperation  differs  from  profit  sharing  primarily  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that,  iuitajnduslrial  form,  at  least,  its 
nim  is  to  modify  radically,  and  finally  to  utterly  abolish^ 
the  wojre  system.  Moreover,  cooperation  is  essentially 
democratic,  while  profit  sharing'  is  essentially  paternal* 
Th.*  latter  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist 
class  to  increase  net  profits  by  meuns  of  a  bonus  to  labor 
more  or  less  contingent  upon  increased  industry  and  care, 
while  the  former  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  working 
class  to  abolish  profits  by  distributing  surplus  funds 
among  those  whose  labor  or  trade  has  created  the  surplus. 
Profit  sharing  aims  to  increase  the  total  production  of 
wealth,  and  cooperation  aims  to  promote  its  more  eqiiita* 
ble  distribution.  Many  enthusiastic  cooperators,  in  fact, 
while  deprecating  political  socialism  in  many  of  it» 
phases,  accept  the  aocittJist  state,  or  cooperative  common- 
wealth, aa  their  ultimate  ideal. 

The  principle  of  cooperation  demands,  fir<  th.-  jib» 
trihut  ion,  not  of  a  part,  bat  of  the  whole,  of  the  profits. 
Secondly,  it  inTolTca  a  radical  ehp"("»  f*'1™  nnn««ni;»»4 
■rbtocratic   eontrol  to  diffused,  democratic  control  of 
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Industry  nr  trade.     Its  aim  is*,  by  means  of  union,  lo  <]£*■ 
tribute  throughout  all  classes  both  wealth  and  power. 

This  study,  however*  is  concerned  merely  with 
ingmen'a  cooperation.  The  farmers'  haying  and  selliar 
organizations,  cooperative  creameries,  grain  elevator*. 
fruit  ngmeic*.  telephone  companies,  etc,,  are,  from  the 
point  nf  view  of  the  laboring  man,  merely  snoceetful  two- 
neas  organizations  of  the  joint-stock  or  "trust '"  type,  a»i 
arc  quite  a.%  far  removed  from  working  clasa  oooperatioa 
U  if  llicy  were  owned  and  operated  by  a  cingt?  man..  Ce» 
operative  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  though  more  oftM 
used  by  the  middle  class,  is  sometimes  of  ail  vantage  W 
wage  laborers,  while  consumer*'  cooperation  primartiV, 
and  producer.**'  cooperation  essentially,  are  worl 
measures. 

1.    Method*  of  Co$peration:_   The  word  eooperstka 
applied  teehui eaBy  to  unions  for  economic 
"  whether  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  conin 


pmnaruT, 
rkingclaa 

peratwaa 
fttaft 


for  con.* 'im  pt  inn.  or  in  the  product  in.  oj  'ommoditke,  at 
m  the  borrowing  and  lending  of  capital  amoqg  work- 
men."1     Tliere  are.  then,  three  different   forms  nf  to 
\    operation:  (a)  that_whic_h  it  rnrried  on  hy  aw- 

persons  who  desire  to  benefit  themselves  aa_gQjaiMDiW  >  ty 
wiving  the  merchant's  profits;,  eflfflWOnly  »*H**  Hirfrfts- 
tiw  or,  mora  properly,  consumers'  cooperation ;  (b)  thai 
which  i*  carried  on  by  associations  of  persona  jsh.' 
ifi  themselves  as  producer!  by  eliminating  th? 

employer's  profit*,  commonly  called  productive  or  pr* 


1  Jftcvcf*«tfto  Briunnk*.  Vol.  VI.  p.  S«. 
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ducers'  cooperation ;  and  (c)  that  which  is  carricdonby 

IMMhl  ions  of  permnii  who  (text re  In  [wnefit  LhemselvHi 

!<■  use  of  their  combined  capital  nnd  their  combined 

credit.    Each   form   Of  cooperation   presents   separate 

ires,  advantages,  and  problems. 

(a)  Consumers'  Cooperation:  Distributive  cooperation 

00Oftist8'ea8ent.Iu]l>'  in  "a  union  nf  many  consumers  to 

tin'  purpose  of  securing  i ri  the  purchase  of  commoditta 

ftdvant.i''. n  impossible-  to  be  obtained  by  one,  through  on 

equitable  division  of  the  profit*  derived  from  their  pur- 

r)mses.M|     This  variety    >\'  i'<>"«peralion  is  exemplified  by, 

arid  has  i :i  most  thorough  and  ronsistcnUy  developed 

in  the  great  system  of  cooperative  retail  and  wholesale 
stores  which  isnowsaid  to  reach  about  one-seventh  of  the 


population  of  Great  Britain. 

The  two  essential  features  of  consumers'  cooperation 
axe,  (a)  democratic  management  and  (h)  some  system  of 
dividing  profits  in  proportion  to  purchases.  Usually  the 
•tare  b  oon  trolled  by  the  aheresolderi  a&  tin  principle  of 
"one  man  ona~vot*TV  rcgiirdiess  or  the  manner  of  shares 
he  may  hold,  and  this  principle  is  considered  essential  to 
eob'peratiou.  In  k.»i»h  rant's  i-aeh  member  is  allowed 
hold  one  share,  and  in  other  eases  each  member  ia 

»| lowed  f.   hold   M  JM.MMv   ,i;;  'Jiiil      h;tIt  jj   (,>,(    :),.-  p.-,,...  ,-»;'  | 

sharo  is  usually,  in  the  I;itt<M*  iu-^   very  low,  in  Knpland, 
£1.     The  shares  themselves  seldom  entitle  the  holders  to 
anything  more   than   a   fixed   rate   of   interiMt,   which   is 
iti-ii  ee  OM  ol  the  expenoM  <» f  the  busim**. 

'  Mrrrnlrrn/A  Annual  fBtpOfl  9t  tlir  ( MaaMtlcliuitlti)  Uurrltt  tif  Klatls- 
llf  ■  0/  Labor,  p.  M. 
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(1).    Mttkod*  cf  Dividimo  Profit:    In  the  diviaio© 
profits  two  principal  method*  have  been  employed      Prof  • 
\       to  my  be  divided  *^pir  ■»^ng  f**™hojders  in  prop*- 
tkaLto  their  jurcbaaejiir  they  may  be  divided  among 
both  ahargholdgni  and  noo-«h  a 

ing  a  smaller  proportkm^  usually  ^onedialiY  tbo  dividend 
"i-  on  purchases  alloiieiLlo_ibe, -former.  The  Aral  of  thaw 
two  methods  is  that  which  b  followed,  for  instance,  by  tht 
stores  which  hare  been  recently  started  m  the  Q^tnl 
Stalgj  under  the  plan  of  the  Right  Relationship  Ijcagoepf 
Chicago,  while  the  second  w  the  Rochdale,  or  EagiA 
method.  Sometisaes  a  fall  dividend  is  given  to  noo-axn- 
lwrs  arid  only  oiks  half  is  paid  in  cash,  the  other  ludfbebc 
credited  toward  the  purchase  of  n  share  i  U 

general  it  is  considered  good  business  policy  to  allowjoa* 
mernters  to  share,  ISough  in  a  leaser  ^£gr«w»|  \}\mn 

hers,  in  tbo  benefits  of  the  soei 


In  all  cases  where  the  profit  is  divided  only  among  tat 
holders  of  stock,  the  nnml .  r  of  shares  to  be  heldJy  sasi 
i'im!  vidua!  must  be  strictly  limited,  and  the  shares  nw*» 
be  widely  distributed,  if  not  practically  unlimited  in  nus> 
bar.     OthenrU*    thi  u    is    merely    a    joint-stori 

company  or  close  corporation,  and  ton  share*  rise  and  M 
in  value  with  the  success  or  failure  of  tho  company.  Is 
a  truly  eooperuiive  company  Khares  remain  alv 
and  new  members  merely  add  to  the  prosperity  of  tat 
business  and  consequently  to  the  dividends  of  the  «4h» 
shareholders.  Members  are  usually  aneoii raged  to  awn 
thrir  dividends  undrawn,  aud  these  are  used  in  the  txltn- 
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•ion  of  the  busmen*.     Thai  the  store  serve*  also  as  a  «av- 
injrs  bank,  and  habits  of  thrift  are  formed 

(2).  gric&gj  Under  the  Roehdale  plan  of  cobperation 
the  current  prices  of  the  town  arc  accented  as  a  fair 
standard,  though  it  is  insisted  that  all  goods  shall  be  pure 
aad  of  good  quality.  With  every  purchase  the  customer 
m  given  a  ticket  marked  with  the  amount  of  the  sale. 
Those  tickets  are  presented  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period, 
and  each  purchaser  receives  his  proportion  of  the  divi- 
dends, according  to  the  amount  of  his  trade. 

Some  ooBparatfya  eBtabUahmentfe  sell  at  the  lowest 
poaaiblo  prices  consistent  with  safety.  There  is,  however, 
serious  dancer  under  this  plan  that  unforeseen  expenses 
or  I  oast*  M  ill  Bwaap  away  the  profits  aud  even  Ihe  nipitul 
of  f  h«  business.  This  plan  also  necessitates  selling  only  to 
members,  while  if  non-members  are  allowed  to  make  pm% 
chases,  partionlarlj  if  they  are  allowed  to  share  in  (Mr! 
danda,  the  ctoro  is  effectively  advertised,  for  each  one 
experiences  for  himself  its  benefits. 

Moreover,  the  system  which  sell*  at  current  prices  h 
three  great  advantages.     In  the  first  place  it  encourages    \ 
thrift  by  lumping  savings  instead  of  dissiii  u  :d_-  ihem 
over  small  purchases.     Secondly,  it  renders  it  difficult  to 


conceal  bad  administration.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  rouse-by 
pretqidjng  to  undersell  all  other  stores,  the  oppoaitiop 
and  keen  competition  of  the  regular  traders,  which  ts 
sometimes  disastrous  to   new   enterprise*.     It    has   not 

irifri'i|iirnliy  happened  thai  the  Other  BtOTVB haVO  BOla  err- 

tain  articles  below  cost  to  attract  trade  and,  by  adtartMag 
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these  article*,  have  persuaded  eottperator*  that  they  rotU 
really  do  belter  elsewhere.  The  method  of  selling  at 
market  price*  and  then  refunding  thu  surplus  indirect!* 
but  effectually  accomplishes  Boberl  *  ideal  of  the 

- -Iimination  of  protit  on  price. 

(3).  Cask  Pajwents;  One  of  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Rochdale  system,  and  thus  far  of  all  other  per- 
rnauently  successful  exporimenta  in  consumers'  coopert- 
tion,  haa  been  cash  payments,  and,  though  this  principles 
not  nniverwally  adhered  to  oven  by  rh«-  K  «*hda)f  stom 
the  giving  of  orecfil  has  probably  been  the  most  prolific 
Ktutrhi  'mum  oi  dfeaoter  to  i  ooperadn  enti  rprla  a  ";ti' 
ready.money  payment,  distributing  socjetiaa  turn  lb* 
Kreat  advantage  of  notjneurring  losses  through  bed  deWt 
of  haviuK  n  > "if : l  1* '  ^hU-ui  nf  account*,  a  I^nm  iMruplieated 
administration,  of  not  involving  the  society  in  the  eoatscf 
lesul  diaputea,  and  of  shutting  thq  door  on  rcaionstraws* 
in  case-  the  credit  be  droned,  qualified  oi  iliaoaraaa 
Kurt.her,  by  cash  payment  the  society  ha*  no  need  fob** 
wholesale  on  credit,  and  is  thus  certain  ta* 

lowest  possible  priced,  and  may.  with  vrry  little  eapoUli 
have  a  large  circle  of  buameaa,  while  its  operations  an 
always  sal 

(4).     Bhars  of  Employees:    As  a  rule  the  empknrtc* 
of  consumers1  cooperative ^societies  do  not  share  m  th 
profit.*  except  as  they  may  be  members  and  t 
tivacb  on  purchawe,  nor  do  I  hey  usimllv,  ns  etnplorfm 
have  any  voioo  in  the  management  of  the  business.    Tie/ 


niMiDltill".  f'l.r  pcrark*.  p  33 
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are  not  generally,  even  88  members,  allowed  to  vote  8t 
Bfoatkms.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  strong  and  par- 
tially successful  movement  in  Oreat  Britain  to  int  mduee 
profit  tJttrfag  into  the  dixtrihutu'  ions,  ns  a  par- 

tial compromise  between  the  two  ideals  of  consumers'  and 
prodnoen1  cooperation.  That  wriplnyi.rK.  i^pi'rially  in 
the  productive  branches  of  ditttrl l> utiw  enterprises,  should 
share  in  the  benefit*  of  the  system  seems  to  be  clearly  in 
•  n\  with  eoup«T;i(':ve  principles  Even  when  such  n 
bonus  is  (riven,  however,  it  is  awarded  upon  the  usual 
capitalistic  grounds,  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
employees  will  be  thus  induced,  by  irreuter  eare  and 
diligence,  to  me  ret-;.'  th-  prosperity  of  the  business.  It  is 
[i)y  the  scheme  of  capitalistic  profit  shaiing  applied 
to  consumers'  cooperation. 

(5 ) .  u  /,.-./.  aoI,  Bet "  tk$t  The  cooperative  wholesale 
societies  which  nave  had  such  brilliant  .two  »  m  England 
and  Scotland,  were  started  by  the  retail  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  profits  of  the  wholegnl  trade 
for  Ihr  benefit  of  their  members.  They  are*  organized 
"Upon  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  retail  stores,  with 
societies,  instead  of  individuals,  as  members. 

(6).  Discount  Societies:  One  form  of  distribuUfQ 
eooperation  which  is  somewhat  widely  prevalent  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  societies  WW  *h 
do  not  sell  on  their  own  account,  hut  obtain  reductions 
from  traders  in  consideration  of  the  steady  custom  of 
members.  Thi*  method  ix  often  adopted  by  mutual 
aid  sodctteand  by  Banners'  organizations.  The  Patron* 
so  "^ 
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in  Um  matter  of  priet*,  are  conflicting;  there  is 


tul 


BafifMratiaa. 


hatVMB 


and 


Xervrthekaa,  both  arc  prima- 
adv%ntar*  and  both  arr  effort*  to  n 


aiuocra'  cooperation  to  abolish  the  profits  of  the 
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man  ami  producers'  eoSperatfcm  to  abolish  tin-  proSta  of 
the  employer.  In  the  latter  en*.-  the  objocl  is  tfftQMd  by 
Baking!  ihr  fiuictir^iaj_en^Jo^cr_aii  association  of  the 
workmen  themselves.  ProdncfiV  eoSperat&OB,  Iiowput, 
has  never  shown  the  vicor  and  vitality  winch  have  char- 
octemed  associations  of  consumers. 

The  essential  features  of  pnwlurerK'  or  industrial  co- 
operation "are  (  A)  that  each  group  of  workers  igjtoJ>e 
iwsocinted  by  their  own  free  choice,  (B)  that  these  aaBO- 
riutea  shall  work  under  a  leader  elected  and  removable  by_ 
theniselveft,  aud  (C)  that  the  coHeolive  remuneration  of 


the  labor  performed  by  the  group  shall  be  divided  otuonjf 
all  its  luinibersjjjup.luding  this  lewder)  in  xm-h  n  manner 
as  shall  be  arranged,  upon  principles  reooprnixed  as  equita- 
ble. l>y  the  associates  themgclv<B."'  Some  authorities 
insist  that  the  mnmipcr  Tfiust  be  elnwn  from  among  the 
workmen,  but  others  allow  an  outsider,  not  necessarily  a 
workin^man,  to  be  elected. 

(1)  Ownership  of  Capjis&i.  Tt  is,  of  course  emotta] 
in  Buch  an  association  that  all  share  capital,  at  least, 
which  carries  with  it  a  vote  in  the  management,  «lial  1  be 
owned  by  the  workmen.  In  France  thfl  "normal  type" 
of  industrial  cooperation  presents,  as  to  the  ownership  of 
capital,  the  following  characteristic  features;  (a)  The 
share  capital  must  be  owned  by  workmen  engaged  in  the 
particular  trades  carried  on  by  the  association,  so  that, 
if  not  actually  employed  by  the  cooperative  company,  they 
may  br  Capable  of  each  employment  when  the  huxirmw  has 

•  8cbl«M.  JfefAod.  of  InJuitriel  Remuneration,  p.  228. 
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extended;  fb)  workmen  in  other  trades  nujy_be 
fct»1*!*r*  if  Actually  employpd  by  the  ntin.^rn;  and  d 
shares  once  acquired  under  these  conditions  may  ba 
until  death,  but  can  be  transferred  only  *n  Wrt|,llF»ff* 
fulfill  the  qualifications.  It  is  essential  that  ^otin* 
power  bo  equal,  regardless  of  the  number  of  share*  held 
This  requirement  is  one  of  the  most  fundament*]  differ 
ence*  between  producers  coopprai ion  andjrofh;  sharing. 
(2).  Distribution  of  Profits:  In  the  distribution  o? 
the  profits  of  &  cooperative,  as  of  a  profit  aliarine;  com- 
pany, there  are  three  factor*  to  !>c  considrrrd , — labor 
ca_pitaj  and  custom.  The  first,  of  course,  under  this  sys- 
tern,  k  the  fundamental  claimant,  and  very  frequently  the 
entire  net  profit  k  divided  among  the  whole  body  of  work- 
er*, apportioning  the  shore  of  c*ch  individual  aeeordinr 
to  some  fixed  *cale  which  determines  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  exact  contribution  of  each  grade  of  labor  to  the  total 
product.  This  division  is  usually  baaed  upon  wages,  b*t 
determined  by  hours  of  labor,  or  tflr 
an  arbitrary  scale  determined  by  xtattcticians  npon  uV 
basis  of  the  three  elements  of  skill,  effort  and  that. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  required  tihat  each  workman,  to 
share  in  profits,  must  hold  at  least  one  or  more  shares  W 
stock,  and  such  ownership  is  often  made  the  basis  of  par 
tiripuliun,  the  non-owner  working  merely  for  wagf*  as 
in  other  jstiiblithmcnts.  If,  however,  the  profits  af» 
divided  upon  the  basis  of  shares  of  stock,  and  not  upon  uV 
basis  of  labor,  the  enterprise  is  cither  profit  ifcarinfftf 
means  of  stock  ownership  or  it  is  merely  a  system  of  joint- 
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stock  organization.  In  any  case  it  is  essential  to  a 
cooperative  Mdfety  thai  soma  sort- of  actsquata  provision 
be  tnade^to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  tho  sharps  in  a 
few  hand&. 

-I  ihIIv,  it  is  considered  more  equitable  to  ascer- 
tain in  one  common  denominator  the  value  contributed  by 
tho  workers,  by  the  capitalists  and  by  the  customers,  and 
to  divide  the  pmtils  in  proportion  fan  the  amount  of  this 
value  represented  by  each  individual.  Coder  such  a  sys- 
tem wages  arc  considered  aa  equivalent  to  interest,  and 
pureliaiea  ax  eqi  nlent  to  capital.  In  practice,  either 
or  both  of  the  factors,  capital  and  cu-suun,  an  aoasfctanfl 
admitted  to  share  in  the  profits  of  industrial  cooperation. 
(.1).  Individuatitt  wd  FedmK$t  Bckodhs  In  regard 
to  Ihe  .-.mi  •  il  method  of  procedure,  there  are  two  disi 
•cboolaof  productive  eoSperatora^—  the  individualists  and 
'ederaliKlx.     ''The  first  hold  tlial  individual  bodies  of 


workiir-'ia.-n  should  start  for  thniiKelvc*  in  productive 
obtunlnaT  their  capital  either  from  their  own 
savings  or  by  loan.  The  business  should  then  1h«  (-(in- 
ducted independently  of  the  distributive  societies  and 
inanaipd  by  the  ITOririlBgmaa  immediately  interested,  who 
may,  if  mnwniy,  go  into  the.  open  market  and  secure 

i'  by  mipcnor  enerpy  or  on  account  of  tho  hij/h  quality 
of  their  product.  The  federalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  that  th»>  fedi'rated  store*  should  provide  the  basin 
for  produetivrjilTMrt;   the  capital  saved  id  the  stores 

ild  DO  Used;  tin-  demand  "f  the  Morw  should  supply 

the  necessary  markei,  and  the  management  should  lie  by 
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committee,  precisely  as  the  wholesale  aoci«tie«  are.  man- 
aired.  •  •  •  The  individualist  would  permit  individual 
fchnnOinldi-rs;    the    federalist    would    not,    trdieviug  lnxh 

permiwi.m  daugWOUfl  a*  tending  to  joint-Gtocltisra.  Striet 
adherence  to  the  federalist  system,  as  usually  presented, 
would  exalnde  the  worker  from  partJoipati  ro6t* 

cxeepL  in  liis  function  a*  cotmtmer  m  n  member  of  some 
More  having  capital  invested  in  the  works,  and  except  a* 
a  bonus  nr  crratiiif.y  might  he  gtvail  him  fur  superior  work 
or  extraordinary  skill.  In  the  works  at  present  oooducltd 
by  the  Knirlish  Wholesale  Society  upon  substantially  this 
plan,  the  workers,  as  workers,  do  not  ihar 
nil.    ' 

This  ktterplan,  though  it  avoids  the  peculiar  diffical« 
ties  and  dangers  of  true  industrial  cooperation,  lane*,*) 
far  as  the  workers  arc  eoueerned.  in  any  a>mae  cooperatirf. 
Even  when,  as   in  the  Scottish  Whole  <uctr,  tbt 

wnrkers  reeeive  «i  liberal  .vhare  of  the  profits,  the  plan  B 

not  producers'  cooperation,  but  ia  aimply  profit  skarinf 
practiced  by  a  oonaumers'  eoiipcrative  association. 

(e)    Qoopcrative  Crt  rfuV    Cooperative  eredk,  the  third 
variety  of  cooperation,  is  of  two  kinds,  (n)  banking aas»- 
i'i;niMns,8udL_us  the  Credit  Unions  of  German?    u 
Building   and   Loan    Association* 
their  greatest  success  u     '  ■  '    litedJBtfttoft 

(1).  Credit  Unions:^  Credit  Unions  are  deaiirned  t> 
ffivt  to  the  poor  and  to  those  of  small  mean*  the  un* 


.  iWillH    4inm<iI   ft-port  /j/  the  t  X4t*ivtiuaflU> 
ir  |   0/  S.abur.  pp.   [^J:3. 
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advantAfcee  in  the  uee  of  credit  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
rick  Shares  coat  about  $20  or  if2f>  each,  gajrable  anally 
in  monthly  installments,  and  no  individual  can  hold  mom 
than  one  share,  though  the  number  of  fttookbi  1  km  i« 
unlimited.    Loans  are  made  oulv  t<>  lm-mbiT*    m;<!   f  u* 


a  short  period,  *»it  may  usually  be  renewed  if,  hi  tin*  nm 
time,  an  installment  is  paid.  The  securities  arc  in  large 
part  pi^rsonai^but^as  all  members  are  shareholder*  and 
are  individually  fully  liable  for  debts,  thay  lake  a  deep 
perwmal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rwaocintion  and  the 
tendency  to  speculate  is  kept  at  I  minimum. 

The  first  Credit  Onion  was  started  in  TSSp^and  by  isko 
thare  were  300  in  Germany,  while  in  11*01  there  were 
12,140.    Meanwhile,  (ha  form  of  cooperation  hn.%  spread 

to  Other  European  countries,  especially  Austria,  ami 
has  mot  with  phenomenal  success.  In  the  memborahip  of 
the  Credit  Union*,  bowerer,  small  employers  and  those 
it  independent  hmoiuws  of  their  own  prednm  inai»\ 
and  the  waire  earners  constitute,  in  (iormnnynt  leusr.  (Ally 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  member*,  These  associations 
havr  bren  emplnyed  as  one  '»■'■;■  us  *»f  f"«t"rinpqmHl1  indus- 
tries and  of  cnnbling  them  to  compete  sueccasMly  with 
larjre  cstabliahmcnta. 

(2).  Buihlimj  awl  1,'nui  Afsiuititifms:  Huildiriff  and 
l-oan  Associations,  representing  the  second  species  of 
iiperntion,  are  used,  on  the  other  hand,  only  to 
enable  numbers  io  aoqnire  homes,  and  the  Iqhjis  aro^'l- 
dom  or  novor  given  to  foster  any  form  of  industry.  Their 
principle  is  concentration,  and  their  funds  arc  collected 
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from  member*  ami  loaned  to  members.     They  thus 
like  the  Credit  Unions,  a1*  a  combination  savings  bank 

ncy.  Sbareti  in  theee  associations  are  ootnpara- 
turly  hi^h  pfSocd,  being  inuaOy  a  I  tout  $gjJQ,  but  they  art 
paid  in  monthly  installments,  and  UW  meml*«r  is  rnliuVd 
to  a  loan  aa  soon  as  his  payment*  have  begun.  The  secur- 
ity is.  of  .nurse,  the  house  upon  which  tbe  l^u  ia  made. 

The  details  of  procedure  are  quite 
nfaej,  ind  Wig?  with  the  different  associations,  but  tke 
principle  n  always  the  same.  Each  member  iwij-*  a  cer- 
tain sum,  perhaps  $1  por  share,  each  month,  and  tbe 
money  so  received,  together  with  the  interest  on  exiatinf 
loans,  is  turned  over  to  the  higfattl  bidder,  who  pledga 
in  return  a  sufficient  number  of  ahareti,  and  also  grrw 
satisfactory  security  on  the  property  in  which  the  raaxtty 
ia  to  be  invested.  Tin-  lim-rnv..  r  i  nixt  hold  a  sulBekot 
numlK-r  of  aharea  to  cover  the  debt,  and  must  continue  tn 
pay  duea  upon  these  shares,  aa  well  as  intercut,  until 
through  these  payments  and  the  accrued  proHw  tbry  have 
reached  maturity,  when  thfl  debt  is  cancelled  The  war- 
gin  between  the  actual  sum  which  ia  turned  over  tq_ta* 

homivwr,    Mini     the    m'imi     nbii-li     Irtj    bldg,     |fl    ■  illtxl    lie 

premium.  __ 

Ihc  payment*  usually  last  for  jdiout  eight  ycar^bnt  ifl 
the  meantime  the  mei  > if  the  houae_aod. 

although  he  eeems  temporarily  to  be  paying  aowewtut 
high   v:,t,  is  cv   :ilii.-ilh   full  owner.      I  f  he  had  bOajtt-fl 
th**  usual  installment  plan  he  would  probably  have  tada 
heavy  lirst  payment  which  it  would  have  been  dil 
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meet.  And,  in  niKlition.  would  htfW  had  to  pay  considerably 
more  th:m  the  ntfa  prXM  btfopG  lie  TO  through. 

The  Building  and  Loon  ^Vsaooiiitiona  have  attained  far 
greater  results  in  the  United  States  than  all  other  forma 

nl*  i-i»i>|><Tiilinn  combined,  and  have  met  with  I  fair  decree 

Of  »W3C0» in  Groat  Britain  and  other  c i' ;:    !'   '.' 

1S0S  Th.-i-  me  reported  to  boia  the  United  States  5,299 
of  thcm>  associations  with  a  membership  of  1.530,707.  and 
total  assets  ot  ^TT.L'L's.OM.  While  the  Budding  and 
LoaJl  Association*,  however,  have  dnuhtlew  aided  many 
of  tin*  working  class  to  obtain  homes,  tlier  am  putroii.  M  \ 
more  often  by  small  business  and  pwfe^ionnl  men,  and 
by  clerks*  managers  and  other  salar>d  members  of  the 
middle  and  lower  middle  class*.  Moreover,  "the  chief 
commercial  profit  of  such  societies  pnes  to  the  outside 
investors,   who  do  not.  intern!  to   boTTDW.  In  general, 

Buildingsnd  Loan  \RHocintions,  nlthough  tliey  Imw  often 
encouraged  workmen  to  save  and  to  acquire  real  estate, 

arid  have:  thus  placed  sic 'li  workmen  upon  the  counts Jit  iw 

sid«  of  many  economic  problems,  have  utterly  failed  to 
h  the  groat  niass  of  the  laborers,  who  nrr  obLSgsd  to 
live  from  hand  to  moutli  hvau.se  t • »  save  would  mean  the 
deprivation  of  thoM  minimum  necessities  which  represent 
tfae  standard  of  life. 

Neither  Credit  [JuIoum  nor  Building  and  Loan  Asi 

*'nr-r<vlWirg  *">'  <k'*»»l'''*  »reut»oMii   in  a  vtudy  of 

workingmen  s  cooperation.  Though  eminently  puecew- 
fnTTi  its  field,  credit  coo[HTiitioii  ivacht*?.  only  the  upper 
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*  tjoflfaaatipn,  has  little  bear* 

C+nsmmiri'    CoiptrHion: 

a  number  of  sporadic  eaperinaents  in  distribctin 
the  end  of  the  eighfenlk 
the  first  recorded  cat*  m  17W  -  these  were  prac- 
tically only  phases  of  charity.  The  first  genuine  e> 
operatire  worement  In  England  began  in  1824  and 
Lasted  until  lfetW  under  the  direct  guidance  oFKobert 
Oven,  from  whom  Enplcdj  enoperators  drew  their  nrif- 
inal  inspiration.  Robert  Owen's  ideal,  however,  was 
essentially  cjamgnajaga.  and  b»  cxoeetcd  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prineipJe^f^coupenitk»Q  a  eompj 
transformation  which  should  praetieally  abolish  eotape- 
tition.  AmohjT  ardent  coopcrator*  this  ideal  u  not  pi 
extinct,  but  in  practical  application  the  elimination  «f 
profit  on  price  ham,  in  general,  satisfied  the  aims  of  the 
distributive  stores, 

(a)  Tkr  RockdaU  System:  The  present  extensive  ted 
stable  system  or  consumers*  cooperation  in  Great  Britain 
originated  with  the  Rochdale  Kquitable  Pioneers,  an  aa*> 
ciation  nf  twenty-eight  Lancashire  workingroen.  eaeb  of 
whom  contributed  £1  to  furnish  lh«  original  capital 
Robert  Owen  was  the  theoretical  father  of  British  o* 
npi-nilion,  lint  these  twenty  twill  uorkiugnuen  were  the 
practical  pioneers  of  the  movent 

Though  starting  upon  an  extremely  limited  scale,  tl 
association    met    uith    steady   and   subwtanti.il 
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WtftUfl  ft  year  there  were  74  members,  ami  the  cnpit.nl  had 
increased  to  £181.  By  1854  there  were  900,  and  the 
WM-i<?«y  had  a  capital  of  £7,172.  At  the  same  time,  the 
scope  of  tin-  business  constantly  broadened,  now  depart- 
iii-  ii f h  were  added,  and  new  branches  started.  In  1851 
the  original  idea,  which  included  the  employment  of 
members,  was  further  carried  out  by  the  start  in?  of  a 

rr>tli>n-s|MMiii!L'  mill,   ami   other  productive  department! 

have  been  added  from  lima  to  time. 

Meanwhile,    the    Rochdale   plan    of   cooperation    wna 
adopted  in  hundred!  of  other  societies,  and  became  the 


basis,  not  only  of  the  strong  cooperative  movement  of 


Great  Britain,  hut  of  a  larfre  number  of  experiments  in 
til*    United    Slate*    nud    other    countries.     The    T'nilrd 
■t\  has  always  maintained  its  lead  in 
consumers'  cooperation,  and  had,  in  1902.  1.(124 
uiili  1,915,888  members     A  great  part  of  i  <-<  at 

the  system  has  been  dm*  to  the  tart,  that  the  duvet  and 
t-  Uing  appeal  i.s  not  t«  .vat  unnit,  but  to  the  more  per- 


miinerit  motive!  of   materia!   nrivnntncp*     The  qualities 
.;.  ■......;■.!  .-  ■■..  inteiicetnai  rather  than  moral,  b  I1'-'  wxub 

in  which  morality  demanda  absolute  personal  nerifl 

b  I  77m*  English  and  Scottish  Whoh'snti  8a  teti*  •  ">  d 
Consumer*'  Cooperative  Production;  _  The  F<m;Iuh 
WhoTcaalcSf-  established  in  1SG4  for  the  purpose 

of  completing  the  independence,  of  the  retail  storey  of 
ting  supplies  of  undoubted  purity,  and  of  saving 
the  profits  of  the  wholesale  tltdft     From  the  BM  this 

lety  WU  en  . :  i  j  i  ■  1 1 T I  v  Mirees-d'ul,  ami  n  o  lw 
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the  law*  aacrcantile  eatoblialuacBt  in  the  world.  Tbr 
headquarters  are  at  Mancaeater,  but  branches  are  afco 
maintained  at  other  pointy  and  about  thirty  resides! 
buyer*  are  kept  in  all  fiarta  of  the  world,  while  nine  lfcipft 
ply  between  England  and  Ireland  and  England  and  the 
Continent.  In  1868  the  Sc*>U:-h  Wholesale  8oci 
Kt art i-il  upon  practically  the  xaine  plan. 

It  una  been  considered  l>e*t  n<  t  to  turn  back  the  paving* 
of  profits  from  the  wholesale  societies  to  tho  retail  store*. 
Ear  tl  iv  mold  either  discourage  thrift,  or  would  Iraw 
Itam  with  a  Kurplua  which  they  could  not  profit :< 
The  accumulated  profits  of  the  wholesale  trade  have, 
Hi-tpirntly,  bran  invested  in  many  dinTrrrnt  var: 
productive  enterprise,  and  thus  the  wholesale  houaea 
become  powerful  competitors,  not  Oldy  of  private  pro 
dnaaiSj  bill  irf  prodneera'  cooperative  .wH'ietiea.  Many  "f 
the  retail  Ktorea,  moreover,  manufacture  gooda  for  m*a>- 
bora  upon  a  large  scale,  while  in  i 
operative  Baking  s  and  Corn  Mills  pw 

earned  on  by  associations  of  consumers  and  in  tt«? 

s!«.     In  1902,  776  i-.ttahluhed  primarily  f* 

distribution  reported  that  they  employed  31,392  per*»» 
m  production  and  Unit  thflir  annual  wde*  of  gooda  maa* 
(actoxad    U    themselves  amounted   to    I  4$.    Il 

must,  be  born*"  iii  mini]  tlt.if  ;}».-.<■  fi^una  do  nut  represent 
true  producers'  cooperation,  I  produ'i 

carried   on   by   consumers1  sockti         is  a    rule  tb«f 

<  s  d(t  nol  even  pay  a  profit  kharing  bonus  to  Isto. 
Th ■•  Scottish  \Y  hob-sal.  I  ►wever,  baa  for  noaj 
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yeans  given  n  shore  in  profits  to  its  employee*,  ud  U ■• 
employee*'  bonus,  in  both  tin-  dfati  iUitive  and  the  pro- 
ductive departments,  is  at  the  same  rate  as  the  dividend 
on  members'  ptirelm.ses. 

(v\     <?f/nsunu  is'  C'ljijH  rtttimi  in  Otfn 

trin:  Considerable  progress  in  oonsumerg'  cooperation 
has  been  HBttdt  in  other  European  countries,  and  since 
189<r>  annual  International  Cooperative  CoBgr&m  WW 
been  held,  with  delegates  from  nearly  every  civilized 
nation  of  Ihe  world.  France  had,  in  1901,  695  coopera- 
tive bakeries  and  804  distributive  aHKoeiaiinns,  l.ho  mem- 
bership of  700  of  which  wns  :rj;», st>5.  In  the  name  year 
there  were,  in  the  German  Empire,  1,528  cooperative 
•!•*,  and  also  1.941  ;il'i  i'-ultund  and  ".Ml  industrial 
supply  associations.  Holland  hnd,  in  1902,  i:il,  and 
Switzerland  in  1899,  344  cooperative  stores,  while  in  1898 
Denmark  had  687,  Italy  SOS  and  Austria  Til  fflatribgtlfB 
establishment*  of  various  kindn.  In  Belgium,  the  CftoU 
iats  hare  developed  a  highly  successful1  .\vMrm  of  distribu- 
tive piviprratinn,  which  includes  the  Maisnn  du  IVuple, 
of  Brussels,  and  the  ^  oomit  of  ^hent,  which  in  IIKkj  had 
a  membership  of  7,000  families,  and  (operated  a  large 
bnkerv,  el-thing  and  shoe  stores,  a  coal  yard,  seven  grc- 
©erics  and  five  pharmacies. 

(d)     History  of  the  Movement  in  tht  United  Statu: 

It   is  impoannie  to  obtain  adequate  statistics  oomaroing 

•r    consumers'    or    producers'    cooperation    in    the 

Statea,  for  there  haa   never  been   any  central 

cry-  I   which  OOUld  Bterolae  a  cohcaive  fore-  nver 


the  movement.     Moreover,  verj    few.  even   of  the 

ra'  societies  havi*  had_morv  Hum  a  bri< 
aud  many  cobpara&rra  axpcrixnootl  I  i>tlc»  li**4 

and  died  in  otncority,  known  mh!\  to  ji  mil]  circle  uf 
interested  persons, 

(1).  ITft*  l/man  gforgg.-  The  first  known  attempt  at 
diMriluilive  cooperation  in  Ilia  Halted  Suilt-s  waw  inadr 
about  1S44  by  a  Boston  tailor,  who  xtarti'd  n  so-eaUwl 
"  liM'iinjrstorcManion;Mh,-  mcmbctt  oftlu  N  W  Kngland 
VhMH'iatitMi  of  Aliihaiiics  and  WorhlugHieu,  F<- 
beginning:  sprang.  In  1847,  the  Workingtnfin'a  Protects 
Union,  later  called  the  New  EnghmaM*i  Union. 

I:i  Member,  1852,  409  siilMlIviNUHLN  had  hern  nrganorA 
and  of  these,  165  reported  sale*  during  the  previous  jut 
amounting  to  $1,696,826.46. 

In  ISJ.*,  howem,  a  Hpllt  took  plae<*  and  the  America 
PrOttotivn  Union  was  started.  For  n  time  this  organifl- 
tion  had  divisions  in  at  least  ten  states  and  at  ita  annul] 
convention  in  18B7  thrre  were  roportod  to  he  860 
iona,  mostly  in  New  England.  The  aggregate  capital  n 
that  year  wax  $291,000,  anil  the  annual  trade  $2,00ty»& 
Meanwhile,  "the*  original  or  NYw  Kngland  Protartw 
Union,  though  narionaly  crippled  by  the  schism  in  in 
had  reporta  in  1856  from  sixty -thre*  divisions,  wrtk 
three  thousand  five  hundred  r>  -four  metnbrj. 

$130,91 'J  capital,  and  a  trade  for  the  preceding  year  «f 
$1,005,882.02.  "1 

The  union  stores  sold  st  flrvt  only  to  stockholder*.  i«t 
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after  a  few  year*  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  general 
public.  Though  under  the  rules  wiles  were  to  be  made 
only  fi>r  cash,  credit  was  given  by  many  divisions  Goodi 
p posed  to  bo  sold  as  near  coat  aa  possible,  but  ns 
pronto  were"=8ivided  among  shareholders,  the  temptation 
was  often  yielded  to  of  incroudag  thfi  dividends  by  u 
in araaae  of  prices.  Thus  many  of  these  societies  become 
(j  joint-  mpfiiMu 

About  1858,  moreover,  both  organizations  began  to 
decline,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  they  iinally 
wt-'nt  to  pieces.  Among  the  causes  of  failure  mre  in) 
fh  •  diuiculties  oj^  the  system  of  selling  at  coat,  (h<  tho 
choice  of  incompetent  managers,  (c)  the  use,  of  credit, 
ami  (d)  '"the  underlying  causes  of  all  cooperative  fail- 
una,"— lack  of  intelligenceajid^of  the  spicitLoi  floopera-. 
tion.  All  of  tin-  769  .stores  started  either  disappeared  or 
were  transformed  into  priv;  -hmi'iiK  mid  none 

now  turvive  as  cooperative  enterprisea. 

(2).  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry:  The  next  effort 
towards  cooperative  distribution  wu  made  in  tho  grange 
store*  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  farroore'  organi- 
zation started  in  J86G.  __  This  society  was  for  a  time 
brilliantly  Euiccemfid  and  *'*t»bli*hod  many  coop4*mlivtt 
experiment*.  Moat  of  these,  bowavar,  like  SM  union 
stores,  wl.uli  rhey  closely  resembled,  soou  Last  lluii 
cooproitivp  oharaoter.  Nevertheless,  ta  1885,  there  was 
reported  to  be  in  Texas  a  wholesale  society  ami  about  150 
retail  stores  in  conned  ion  with  the  Patron  of  Husbandry, 
and,  though  by  1  *:.'('.  rnoperntion  in  that  State  had  greatly 
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declined  and  the  small  local  societies  had  lanfely  died  oat, 
the  trade  of  the  wholesale  society  for  1694-95  was  reported 
as  ^tf.ViOO,  and  the  commission  burinssju  amounted  to 
*222,661.9L 

(3).     The   Sovereigns   of   fodwttru:     Memnwl... 
1874.  rhr  Sfirt-n-ipii*  of  Industry  appeared  upon  the  6eR 
and  to  thi*  organization  c  -.  a  great  impctaa. 

In  1075,  101  councils,  with  '5.670  members,  reported  Uut 
they  h«il  in  practice  aome  method  of  supplying  mentor* 
with  goods.  In  many  cases  aoenta  were  emiHurerci i 
buy  for  Coal  nt  wlmlr%ali-  prions,  at  regular  iatorfl 
a  w™k  or  longer,  such  kocxIs  ax  the  members  of  the  loeal 
council  deposited  money  for  in  advance."1  In  otkr 
c&Hfs,  an  in  the  Springfield  store,  which  was  th«  largest 
and  oldest  experiment  of  the  SoTOrsigftS,  the  plan  of  the 
union  stores  was  adopted.  In  thU  case  a  change  wa* 
made  in  l.c7S  in  tin-  Rochdale  plan,  bul  too  lata  to  prerent 
f ajlujre  in  .1979,  About  one-half  of  the  stores  starwi 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  how- 
ever,  and  all  of  tluxas  which  suooeedWl,— -as,  for  invtanrt 
that  nt  Dover,  N"<  ■  ■  - .  which  prospered  from  18*74  to 

1895,— were  founded  originally  upon  the  Rochdale  plat 
Tlni>  Hi"   .>••  vereignsof  Industry  may  be  ir* 

firmly  established  the  Roehara!e  gyatam  inthi- 

The  order  was  disaolTed  m.l>7i>,  but  some  of  the 
OOotinnsd  toextat  iiidepcmU-mly,  while  in  many  that  %i» 
ponded  tfctre  was  no  financial  failure,  The  Patrons  W 
Industry  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  have  also  oouutst 

>  BraU.  H»i*nt  of  C*S*c**U>«  fa  n<  tmtttd  ftdfM.  p.  «*. 
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supplies  cooperatively  for  the  benefit  of  their  members. 
(4).  The  Labor  Exchange:  Cob'pcraiiw  distribution 
in  this  country  has  been  marked  by  one  developim-nt 
which  is  original  and  interesting,  if  not  practical,— the 
Labor  Exchange.  The  plan  is  for_m£mkfirs_to  deposit 
UyoOBBBOdity  they  wish,  ami  rcecive  in  payment  8  Labor 
check  for  its  value  in  the  local  wholesale  market.  These 
cheeky  the  depositor  may  use  to  buy,  at  retail  prices,  what- 
ever he  desires  from  the  Exchange.     The  goods  deposited 

may  lie  sold  to  outsider*,  slsn,  cither  for  Km'Iihii^o  elioeli^ 

or  for  legal  money.  The  first  Labor  Exchange  waa 
Organized  in  l^Wat  Independence,  MfesOttri,   >v  Mr.  Q.  B. 

Do  Bernard!,  and  it  was  claimed  that  in  June,  1S9(>,  there 
wore  195  branch  Exchange*  scattered  through  thirty-two 
states,  with  a  membership  of  6,000.     In  1805,  the  Labor 

iai  "•*   of   Topekn,   Kansas,  reported   a   business  of 
$10,000,  with  a  net  profit  of  $1,000.     This  movement,  how- 
ever, lust  strength  and  rharacier  after  the  death  of  tin 
{bonder  and  is  now  little  more  than  a  mpninrr, 
(o)  Growth  and  Present  statr.       i  r     > 

m  the  United  Stales^  A  fairly  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion made  in  1fiSi»  by  h\e  graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  disclosed  JJ>  cooperative  stores  then  in  exist- 
ence in  New  England,  and  30  outside  ol  Kent  England.  DOt 
iurluding  several  partially  ooBpemtivs  OaiOrprSMW  among 

LOOS,  and  one  at  Allegan.  Michigan.     By   I 
however,  6  of  the  N  v-   England  stores,  and  24  of  those 
oatajda  of  New  England,  had  dial  '    while  ■ 

t6  new  associations  had  been  started  in  states  out  of  and 
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at  least  13  in  Npw  England.  Alpsnwhtl*  the  iota]  cooper- 
ative trad*  of  New  England  had  doubled  in  value,  thoogh 
that  octaide  of  New  England  had  decreased  from  I1JXKX 
000  to  4300,000.  Most  of  then  stores  were  on  the 
dale  plan. 

In  1896  the  total  membership  of  2*>  atactica  in  New 
England  was  10,fl92,  anil  thjit  of  23  o«tsi<!e  of  New  Ens> 
land  was  6,115.  Moreover,  there  were  known  to  be 
several,  "and  perhaps  over  20  cooperative  societies  out- 
side of  and  v\rn  in  New  England"  from  which  no  reporU 
were  made.  Adding  the  6,000  member*  claimed  by  tat 
l^bor  Exchanges,  the  total  membership  in  all  distributive 
rn.'.jMTJitivr  fUHnriations  in  1896  was  abonl  25.000  Tb» 
does  not  include  the  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Insti- 
( u lion  of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  conducts  I 
inon  «hnrcb,  and  supplies  similar  rtons  in  nearly  evert 
Mormon  town  throughout  Utah. 

No  recent  statistics  of  the  cooperative  movement  an 
available;  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  eerti 
th»;  present  numbers,  trade  or  membership  of  coopcrstxt* 
distributive  nssoeintions  in  the  I'nited  States  as  a  wfecfc 
It  is  known,  however,  that  in  XJay,  IDfU,  there 
least  43  stores  in  New  England,  3t>  in  Kansas,  70  in 
foruin,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  23  in  thr  North  Cen- 
tral St;it-»i,  while  other  states  probably  had  at  least 
twenty-five  experiments,  making  in  nil  about  300  cooper- 
stive  distributive  stores.      A  caret  b,  however, 

mijfht  materially  increase  this  number.     Professor  Par- 
sons estimated  that,  in  1903,  200  cooperative  stores  hsd  • 
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membership  of  about  60,000,  ami  were  '1«  •>  <■  n  business  of 
:t  ftflOQflOO  per  year.  The  principal  centers  of  th.< 
movement  are  in  Ken  England,  Kansas,  California  and 
the  North  Central  States.^  In  .rune,  1904,  an  American 
Cooperative  Union  was  formed  at  St  Louis  as  a  propa- 
ganda center  and  general  bureau  of  information  for  tin* 
entire  movement. 

( 1 ) .  The  Sew  England  Movcmtntj  In  New  England 
the  stores  are  nearly  all  conducted  upon  the  Rochdale 
plan,  l)iit  most  of  them  are  small  and  isolated.  Tlir  nhle-,1. 
in  the  Little  cooperative  store  at  Silverlake,  in  the  town  of 
Kingston,  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  i  <•  ■  LB7S.  Of  the  three  cooperative  associa- 
tions which  in  1896  were  estimated  to  include  '1(1  per  0 
of  the  population  of  LttWTOOOa,  Massachusetts,  the  Equita- 
ble has  disappeared,  but  tin*  \Hiio„'ton  and  ihe  German 
are  still  carrying  on  business,  the  latter  reporting  a  12  per 
cent,  dividend  to  member?,  and  6  per  cent,  to  non-members 
duriri:-  tfa   leoood  half  of  1  908. 

The  meat  interesting  and  suceewcful  nf  the  \Vw  Eng- 
land societies,  howi  ■  ■■'■!■,  u  the  CobperativeAgsociation  of 
America^  whie):  since  1901_ha*  conducted  the  largest  j?ro- 


cery  business  and  general  market  iu  the  combined  cities  of 
iatOfl  and  Aul  urn.  Maine,  omplmiuir  about  om    h 


dred  persons  and  having  annual  sales  amounting  to  over 
$600,000.  Although  partial  use  is  made  of  the  Rochdale 
system,  the  ultimate  nun  of  thlfl  association  resembles 

q]  i-"]_\  t'n.i!  of  the  older  Owmita  moremattt,  Bar 
planned  to  extend  the  business  eventually  into  a  great 
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trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  in  f.r.<\  to  work  out  • 
new  and  com]  m  which  the  laborers  shall 

receive  the  full  product  of  their  toil.  To  this  end  employ- 
ees are  admitted  as  co-worker  members.  Lnvcstmjr,  $300  in 
apital  and  receiving  *"froni  lh«  profits  i>f  the  bns>- 
n<w  n  amn  e<pial  to  10  per  cent,  upon  thoir  nlarint-' 
The  rent  of  the?  profit*  ar.  |  runonjr  the  " 

ators"  in  proportion  to  the  purchases  made  by  each.  Oie 
peeulmr  f-'jitur*'  of  the  Cooperative  \roar- 

\--n  is  that  !><>  per  *ont.  of  it*  enpitnl  ntoek  La  owned  by  tb» 
the  Co-workers'  Fraternity  Company,  which  is  orjsaaiied 
for  propaganda  purposes,  and  is  designed  to  perpeiuaf 
the  movement  for  all  time. 

(2).  The  Kansas  Mavfinmt:  Of  the  341  couperatin 
store?  in  Kansas  the  oldenl  i*  the  Johnson  County  Co- 
operative Association  at  Olathe,  which  was  started  s> 
1870.  and  has  four  branches.  About  one-third  of  theat 
enterprise*,  including  the  Johnson  County,  aro  graag 
store*,  while_tbe_othera  are^eatyrowtha  of  the  Fai 
Alliance.  All  follow  substantially  the  Rochdale  sysUg, 
payinp,  br  a  rule,  8  ppr  rent,  interest  on  capital,  ami 
averaffinc  7  to  s  per  cent  rebate  on  purchaaea.  The  Kan- 
sas IState  Cooperative  Union  wan  organized  in  1902,  a? 
the  representative*  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  stores,  ana1 
has  since  held  annual  meeting*. 

(8).     Tlu   Pacific  Cvatt  Movement:  t  The  Califawa 
Cooperativn  Movement  t>o{ran  at  boa  Palow,  in  the  §■» 

uin  Valley,  in  1S%,  with  the  opening  of  :i 
whirli  bepan  with  #10  in  cash  and  ♦H  in  produce,  a^ 
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which  was  at  liir.t  (..pen  mily  oik*  evening  in  the  WOOfc. 
The  oriciiiiil  incentive  waa  given  by  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, and  the  Rochdale  system  was  early  adopted.  The 
movement  grew  steadily  and  early  in  1U01  the  Rochdale, 
Wholesale  Company  was  established  in  San  Francisco. 
At  that  time  there  were  29  cooperative  distributive  pott* 
tofl  in  the  PfteUtq  CoOBt  States,  28  of  them  in  California 
i  I  ..ne  in  Nevada  In  May,  1904,  only  13  of  these  were 
still  in  axbtenoej  but  enough  new  enterprises  had  been 

:i:'-'l    •■■<>    Unit    tie-    list    included    7*1    ;c«"ei;i|  ion  ■;.    11    m 

California,  22  in  Washington,  and  one  in  Idaho.  Of 
the*?,  45  were  members  of  and  the  rest  maintained  frater- 
nal relations  with  the  Rochdale  WhoIc:;nlr  Company  of 
San  Francisco.  The  stores  connected  with  the  Rochdale 
Wholrsnlo  Company  represent  a  total  membership  of 
Bbov!  5,000  persona,  and  a  business  of  nearly  $2,000,000. 
Tlie  Pacific  Coaafl  Co&perativ*  tfnion  and  the  Washington 
Cooperative.  Union  serve  as  propaganda  centers  for  the 
movement. 

(4).  The  Right  Relationship  League;  The  existing 
movement  in  the  North  Central  State*  began  with  the 
formation  in  Chicago,  in  18!)8.  of  the  Cooperating  Mer- 
chants' Company,  and  the*  Right  Kt-lal  .ini\lii|i  \.<-.v 
th<*  One  a  wholesale  liouw  organised  upon  the  cooperative 
principle  and  including  m  it*  membership  n  number  of 
cooperative  retail  stores,  and  the  other  a  propaganda 
society  The  Ritrht  Relationship  Keajnie  has  a  rlistinrt 
plan  of  procedure  and  of  organization,  which  it  calls 
•peration,  the  real  thing, '■  and  which  includea 
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the  purchase  of  a  membership  in  the  Cooperating  Jkr- 
chants'  Company.  Tin-  whwun  is  t ■»  form  coonty  Qrgttl 
rations,  which  abal!  buy  out  already  existing  rrtorv*,  sad 


shall  employ  aa  manager  the  former  owner,  eom*ilidatiaf 

own 


nt  kinds  of  stores  into  departments  under  one 
pral  management  and  obtaining  branehe  m  i 

of  the  COttnty  a*  rapidly  as  possible.     The  stores  bought 
are  to  be  paid  fur  in  shares  uf  the  imperative  ejorri; 


but  '»ll  share*  above-  $100  are  to  bo  deposited  and  held 
i.rust  until  pun-hased  by  non-members  Ii  thin 
obvious  that  the  competition  of  private  dealers  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  while  :l  is  believed  thai  the  <x*'ij>rratm 
stores  formed  upon  this  plan  have,  by  reason  of  their  clow 
connection  with  the  wholesale  Cooperating  Mercbanta' 
Company,  a  distinct  advantage  over  private  enterprise*. 
'He  chief  features  »>f  the  plan  of  organization  reoMQ- 
mended  by  the  iCip-ht  Ifclutiomihip  LeegtM  are  (a)  aqwt 
ownership  of  stock,  each  share  (<>  '  'i    '      ' 

officers  elected  by  stockholders  on  the  plan  of  "one  man, 
one  vote/ '  and  nojyoarica ;  (c)  all  business  trantaotaijl 
a  cash  bnsis,  or  produce  or  labor-  (d)  goeda  sold  at  ordi- 
nary market  price*;  (e)  net  profit*  divided  annuaUr, 
after  the  payment  of  interest  at  8  per  emi  on  sham 
and  fixed  proportions  to  resorvo,  ad  defr* 

elation  funds,  ''among  the  members  according  to  uV 
amount  of  their  individual  patronaKe."  Deserving  pe^ 
son*  arc  permitted  to  pay  for  stock  on  the  installment 
plan,  all  dividends  to  be  credited  until  fully  paid.    U  * 


designed  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from  time  to  tiflM 
in  order  to  prevent  shares  rifling  «lx>ve  par. 

This  Right  Relationship  League  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  at  least  7  stores  in  Michigan,  7  in  Wisconsin,  3  in  Illi- 
nois, '1  hi  Ohio  and  3  in  HuilQWta,  making  2'A  in  nil,  scat- 
tered through  the  smaller  agricultural  towns.  It  in 
intruded,  however,  to  organize  cooperative  associations 
among  city  wage  turners  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Riu'ht 
Relationship  League,  indeed,  like  the  Cooperative  Asso- 
eiation  of  Americu,  considers  cooperative  distribiitwn 
meri'ly  as  tin  first  step  which  "will  lead  ni-\l,  to  OoBptrfr 
tive  production,  next  to  public  ownership  of  natural 
resources,  and  finally  to  complete  industrial  and  economic 
equality,  soeinl  and  political  right  relationship— thu 
Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth. ' ' 

3-  Drvflopmtnf  of  Producers'  Cooperation:  Produc- 
er*' coGptrfttkm,  which  was  begun,  so  far  as  we  Imw 
record,  by  some  striking  tailors  of  Birmingham,  England, 
in  1777,  has  been  tin  ate  aim  of  all  enthmria 

ciMiperatorx,  and  rnny  still  he  called  llir  idea]  of  llir  niovr- 
merit.  Its  history,  however,  reflect*  throughout  the 
greater  difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  and 
pnrHtively  little  has  been  actually  accomplished 
towards  the  realization  of  the  earnest  hopes  of  its  n< 
C&tes.  Many  experiments,  Imwcver,  have  been  made  and 
a  few  succsaM  huw  been  bought  ni.  the  expense  of  many 
failures,  tbougfa  rvoeotfy  it  ha*  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  movement  has  made  substantial,  though 
alow  progress,  especially  in  France  and  England. 
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(a)  Growth  of  ike  Movement  im  Froncej  The  cartel 
M.rirewea  of  the  xvhIwii  »*r«  obtained  iii  France  where 
from  time  to  time,  large  sum*  have  been  appropriated  by 
tin-  tfjvcrnment  for  the  aid  of  wnrkinjrracn'a  cooperative 
sjssocint:  him      Kvin  before  thiweapprop  hurawt, 

there  was  in  existence  in  Paris  a  suceec&ful  cooperative 
society  of  jeweler*,  which  dated  from  1833,  eleven  yean 
before  lhr  l»*L.'iiiuiii£  cif  lhe  Koehdale  nimemrnL 

In  Is  \<  tnunttt  appropriated  three  miUJoni ef 

francs  a*  a  Irian  to  cobperators,  and  also  arranged  to  give 
pnltlii*  I'wriiTiwts  mi  nipii'ially  ea*y  terms  to  aasociatieas 
of  workmen.  There  whs  a  general  m*h  to  secure  the 
money  and  the  contracts  and  over  200  societies  were 
farmed,  bud  Lhe  movement  sh-iik  In  have  lawn  nearly  a 
tola)  failure,  both  from  Hi  f  view  of  the  govern- 

ment and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workmen,  tbr 
govenunenl  losing  more  than  half  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated. There  were,  however,  individual  instances  ef 
success,  and  an  impulse  seems  to  have  been  Riven  wait* 
led  later  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
cooperative  enterprises  which  carried  on  buiims*  withosfl 
the  aid  of  a  government  subsidy.  Hy  1852,  however,  ta* 
greater  number  of  these  associations  had  ceased  to 
and  only  four  survivals  eon  Id  be  CoQnd  in  1809. 

Cooperation  was  practically  submerged  in  France 
1851  until  1£03.  when  Lhe  u«  of  the  smnmmmI  saors- 

nient  was  signaled  by  the  success  of  several  workingmen'j 
cooperative  banking  ajevociotion*.    State  aid  had  appsr 
brought  disaster  befc  I  was  opposed  byuV 
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champions  of  this  movement.  By  1868  there  were  93 
productive  societies  in  Franee,  but.  in  tin1  wmic  year,  The 
failure  of  the  Bridft  ou  Travail  and  the  disappearance  of 
ihc  other  banks  brought  most  of  these  associations  to  a 
■-M  [dea  mil 

In  187y  fcO,  amid  the  labor  difficulties  of  the  time, 
•  nit  ion  was  ngain  revived,  accompanied  by  a  rever- 
sion to  the  original  demand  for  government  aid  Public 
work*  were  thenceforward  rogarded  as  the  rightful 
perquisite  of  associated  labor.  Further  aid  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Iwquestof  a  million  and  a  half  francs  made 
by  M.  Benjamin  Kampal  to  the  city  of  Pans  for  the 
encouragement  of  cooperation.  In  188.3  the  first  install- 
ment of  400,000  francs  of  the  bequest  Ira*  loaned  out.  hut 
this  money  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  met  disaster, 
QtOttgfa  In  individual  instances  it  doubt  !«••»  led  to  suet-ens. 
In  1885  there  were  14  rot'iperative  productive  uocieties  in 
Paris,  6  of  which  had  survived  from  the  first  movement 
12  from  the  second- 
In  L897  the  French  Bureau  of  Labor  made  an  investi- 
gation which  disclosed  the  existence  of  213  workingmen/s 
cooperative  productive  asaoclatioua  during  1895  and  1896. 
On  January  1,  Iti'tf,  1S4  of  these  wi*re  Known  to  be  in 
operation,  and  returns  were  received  from  16">,  with  a 
total  membership  of  !',02'J  persons,  most  of  them  actual 
or  former  workmen  in  the  industry  H|l  Will  lad  Only 
about  one-half,  from  4,013  to  4,6(i4,  of  the  members,  how- 
ever, were  at  work  for  these  associations,  while  an  even 
■  l>er,    from  4,274    to  6,735,   non-member*  or 
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"auxiliaries'*  were  employed.  During  1S95,  100  of 
these  associations  were  conducted  at  a  total  profit  of 
$4fir>,17:V00,  while  65  were  Kmdorted  at  a  loaa.  TV 
total  business  tr.iM  ;ih.  .!  by  the  entire  165  during  that 
year  amounted  to  $>,769,803f  of  which  $682*662  was  for 
work  done  for  the  state,  the  departments  or  the  munici- 
palities. 

(b)     Associations  for  Contract  Labor:  ^On  January  1, 
1901,  there  \tere  reported  to  be  in  1  JCjirfflittctJTc 

societies,  106  of  these  in  the  building  trades  alone,  and 
many  of  them  i-viiltntly  contract  associations  with  little  or 
no  capital.  Tlie  Palais  tl<j  rEr-ouomir  r-Winta  at  tin-Park 
imposition  of  1900  was  entirely  constructed  by  eightatn 
cooperative  societies.  These  associations  of  workingmen 
for  aontrad  labor  have  had  i-uitxiderabl*  xuccwx,  aluo,  a 
Italy  and  in  New  Zealand,  and  furnish  ouo  of  the  matt 
interesting  and  important  developments  of  the 
cooperative  movement. 

In  many  instances  this  form  of  cooperation 
directly  enoourftfed  and  fostered  by  government  actwe. 
In  France,  for  instancft,  the  law  providw:  (n)  that  pabfa 
contracte  jhajl  be  split  np  into  such  size  that  associs' 
of  workmen  can  bid  on  them,  (b>  that  such  aa»ociatiooj 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  deposit  any  guarantee  when  tat 
contract  is  under  a  certain  amount,  le)  that  woefcjag- 
men's  aasociotin; is  vli.il  1  be  rive  tdeuccjrhrjiji*1 

are  equal,  and  (d)  that  payment*  .Ji.ill^bejQaJaJo  «arfc 
associations  every  fifteen  5JA2&     The  povernmeut  pnntinf 
ice  ha*  for  many  years  been  done  by  theac  »o<*lIcd 
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"cooperative  companionships."  Frequently,  too,  trade 
mi  nm  takl  enntracrs  of  this  eharncter.  In  New  Zealand 
the  system  is  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  creat  bulk  of 
the  public  railway  and  road  work  is  carried  on  by  cooper- 
■ttTV  laod)  Inns  ol  Workmen,  the  number  *if  persons  ii  i  ii 
stantly  employed  in  this  way  averaging  in  1896  about 
2,000.  In  Italy,  from  1889  and  1894  inclusive,  con- 
tractu fur  public  works  were  granted  to  157  different 
cooperative  societies  of  production  and  labor. 

(c)  Producers'  Cooperation  in  England:  In  Eng- 
land iln'  pmgraw  of  producers'1  cooperation  was  at  first. 
Blow  n:ui  halting,  but  within  recent  years  the  movement 
has  developed  somewhat  rapidly.  The  number  of  associa- 
tions, indeed,  has  pom  from  15  in  1881  to  899  In  1902, 
and  the  number  of  shareholders  in  societies  making 
returns  from  2,560  to  62,'J20,  while  during  the  same 
period  the  amount,  of  sales  increased  from  £1)8,137  to 
£2,757,414 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  and  importance  of 
producers'  cooperative  associations  is  partly  dwv.  to  the 


encouragement  and  praotiealajd  reeelved  from  the  strong 
r-.ii riniriV  movement.  It  haj  bean  OUJtOinajy,  bf  i"- 
stanee,  For  the  cranBUBBflT*'  associations  and  wholesale 
societies-.-ft]  bnyinjr  supplies,  to  favor  cooperative  saao- 
eiations  of  producers. 

Miiny  nf  theae  so-called  cooperative  companies,  how- 
ever, are  little  more  thnn  joint-stock  concerns.  The 
famous  cotton  mills  at  Oldham,  for  instance  though  most 
of  them  wen-  stmtr.1  by  workwoman,  to  whom,  up  to  a 
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recent  period,  a  considerable  part  of  their  capital 
belonged,  prarhre  no  form  of  profit  aharinc,  and  of  lat* 
year*  their  xharc*  have  btiin  L-rnduidly  passing  into  ibt 
hands  of  middle  alaaj  capitalist*.    Moreover,  thoac  work- 
ingnien  who  own  shares  usually  prefer  the  stock  of  a 
in  which  linn  Lhamaelvex  are  not  employed. 

In  IMS  it  was  found  that  out  of  IV2  •  •  productive" 
aocictie*  21,  or  nearly  ODO&ftb,  failed  to  (rive  any  share 
in  profltB  to  their  employees,  jind  w*n>  thus  fata  ti>  the 
first  principles  of  true  producers'  or  industrial  coopera- 
tion. The  remaining  91  societies  had  a  total  membership 
of  15,799  (13,515  Individual!  and  2£M  societies),  and 
< mpluyed  i»,ti:J3  persona.  Ttw  method*  of  dividing  proflto 
differed  widely,  but  usually  the  purchaser  received  back 
»  part  of  the  price  of  the  goods  bought  as  a  divkkaA 
while  the  employees  received  either  a  fixed  proportioa  *f 
the?  profits  or  divided  the  amount  wilh  the  shareholder!  in 
the  proportion  which  the*  share  capital  bore  to  the  total 

.jirn.'.i. 

So  far  as  the  division  of_profits  is  concerned. 
swietiesjluTer  little   from   th  sharjnjr 

previously  described.     It  is,  indeed,  the  management  ot 
the  business  by<JBe  workingmea  whirl)   oo  -  the 

distinctive  feature  of  producers'  cooperation,  and 
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respect  considerable  prop-ess  ha*  hc**n  made  w 
yrars,  the  proportion  of  shareholders  who  are  \\< 
and  the  proportion  of  employees  who  hold  share*  both 
showing  an  increase.     Self-government.  howev«  r 
partially  carried  out  in  practice,  and  a  large  part  of  tat 
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capital  of  these  asioeiations  is  held  by  persons  other  than 
employees. 

UPOID    the   whole,   Hi    .1  .•<i[i.'tli,»rts    t'm    rnnprnitivo  pro- 

i:.  linti  in  fatal  Britain  are  meeting  with  considerable 
commerce!  pnwptnty  ami,  "nltium^h  very  far  from 
carrying  out  in  iiuy  nt  nil  complete  mannar  tha  i-iirdinnl 
;■  nnipl  •■:  of  industrial  e^pcrutinn,  wtiii-h  require  thai 
the  actual  workers  shall  possess  the  entire  management 

of  \)m  Workshop,  liiivr  in  recent  years  displayed  ;i  decid- 
edly increnwd  approximation  to  the  cooperative  ideal.  "J 
(dl     J  ^'Cooperation  in  (Hhrr  European  C'ottn- 

hies:  In  the  other  countries  of  Kurope  a  tester  degree 
of  success  has  bam  attainod.  Nevertheleaa,  GFtrauny 
m-  i  in  1WC,  198  so-called  productive  societies,  only 
a  very  f»-w  of  which,  however,  were  properly  orgaaiia- 
tions  of  workmen.  In  Italy  the  socialist*  have  met  with 
>n-iderable  success  in  producer*'  cooperation,  and  U.il- 

Iland  repotted,  i ib  1902,  58  HaodatSonB  for  produ 
55  cooperative  bakeries.     The  movement.  Though  it  hns 
nowhere  shown  great  strength,  seems  to  be  wide-spread. 

(e)  Prodtu  rts'  f'tiriprratintt.  in  the  United  Rliitrx:  In 
the  United  Stales  true  producers*  cooperative  asipgia* 
.(  i>f  work  in  jrrnen  have  met  with  almost  uniform  fail- 
urr,  thou  *li  •  •xperimenf*  have  been  made  in  a  lartre  variety 
of  industries  and  in  nearly  pvery  part  of  the  country. 
Many  of  these  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  labor 
organizations,  especially  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  in  a 
IdaruM"  iiuinEa  al  earn  they  have  been  intended 

Scnlo*.  U<tho4t  of  itnltftrkit  Ptw«-nf»(ten,  p.  W 
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mrrrly  to  supply  thr  members  with  work  during  a 

(1).  History  of  the  Movement;  The  finrt  attempt  is 
this  direction  stems  to  hare  Wen  made  by  the  ftocctc* 
Tailors'  AswxmjiIivi*  Onion,  organized  in  1849  with  $50 
►hares,  *fid  dividing  profits  in  proportion  to  labor  ptr- 
formed.  This  organization  carried  on  operation*  for 
only  a  few  years,  but  was  the  precursor  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cooperative  experiments  Es  MiutiacliuscttB,— 
especially  in  the  shoe,  foundry  and  furniture  business,— 
which  flourished  during  the  '70s  aad  'SO*.  In  each  year 
from  1875  to  1885,  indeed,  from  7  to  10  such  cooperatm 
manufacturing  enterprises  vara  in  exl  I  %»»• 

chusetts.  the  awrajw  capital  stock  of  the  10  in  operation 
in  1S84  bcinc  $16,tii*0.00.     In  many  cases,  fa  <<«- 

paiiiea  were  called  co«5perati\t*  which  never  gave  divaleoe* 
to  labor,  but  divided  profits  aolely  on  the  basis  of  sham, 
these  ahnrca  being  owned  usually  by  the  workmen,  tnooa* 
ofiui  non-ahairholdera,  also,  were  employed  Such  esse- 
panie*  are  example*  neither  of  true  profit  aharinjr  nor  of 
true  cooperation.  All  of  these  enterprises,  moreover, 
eitlier  failed  or  pasaed  into  private  hands. 

DuHng  the  supremacy  of  the  Knighta  of  Labor,  trm 
1884  to  1888,  producer!!'  cooperative  establishment*  flour- 
ished sporadically  in  differ  ol  parts  <»f  the  country,  and 
even  within  recent  year*  the  Knights  have  made  soot 
efforts  to  establish  cooperative  enterprise*.  In  18&'. 
instasee,  attentinn  was  called  in  ilia  General  AncinUy 
"to  the  window-*!***  factoriee  owned  and  operated  by 
the  members  of  Local  Assembly  300,  window-srlaas  * 
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ere,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  as  it  was  said,  'although  in  a 
M'nsc  thpy  are  stoat  ■•ornpiiriies. '  "'  In  general.  Low- 
ever,  cooperative  production,  except  as  a  temporary 
resource  when  nie:i  are  OH  ■trika,  baa  met  with  little  suo 
eeaa  as  curried  an  by  tabor  organizations.  The  principal 
causes  of  faiurc  seem  to  have  been  disagreements  of 
▼anon*  kinds  and  the  lack  of  education  and  of  business 
qpri&tatians  in  the  members. 

(2).  The  Minneapolis  Coopers:  The  oldest  existing 
cooperative  productive  establishments^  are,  doubtless,  the 
faniou*_eooper  shops  of  Minnpnpojjs  __Th:s  movement 
began  in  lgGS^nd  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  for 
freater  cei taint v  md  mure  rcKiilarity  of  employment,  as 
well  as  for  higher  wages.  The  first  experiment  failed, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  the  product,  and  the 
second  on  account  of  t li.  treachery  of  tin*  treasurer  Tn 
1874,  however,  the  Cooperative  Barrel  Manufacturing 
Company  was  started,  and  this  association  is  ntill  wucceas- 
fully  Carrying  on  hi  witless  Other  cooperative.  eoiupttme*q 
were  organized  from  time  to  time  and  in  18S6  there  were 
eight  in  Minneapolis.     By  18%,  however,  four  of  these 

h;nl     disappenri'd,     ami     in     JflDHan .     I  !>0-4      only     I  hive 

remained,— the  Cooperative  Barrel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany previously  mentioned,  the  North  Star  Barrel 
Company,  started  in  1877,  and  the  Hennepin  County 
Barrel  Company,  Kturtetl  in  lsso,  urn:  now  doing  an 
annual  busincae  of  $400,000.  In  tin  latter  company  60 
per  cent,  of  the  employees  are  slneMiohlers.     AH  three 
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concern*  firmly  maintain  llir  principle  that  each 
must  hold  the  same  amount  of  stock,  but  profit* 
divided  on  share*.  and  V10OI  UV  the  anmc  for 

work   fur  hiilh  Hlncklii.lriri'.v  jin<l   mill 

There  has  been,  however.  soma  trouble  between  the 

;  •  orators  and  the  unions  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

farmer,  being  capitalists,  wQl  not  strike,  and  that  they 

have  Mich  ii  \ar$\j  pur!  <-f  the  business  tha'  may. 

men  in  priyfltc^h-Opa  can  not  strike-  In  1899,  at  the  con- 
veiititin  of  [in-  Vmi'tir.iii  Federation  of  I«abor,  a  protest 
was  received  from  the  local  union  of  machine  cooper*  in 
Minneapolis,  "dcclarins;  that  to  place  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cooper**  T'niim  Mould  bf  to  place 
them  at  the  mercy  i>(  their  ••inplorera.  Tho  members of 
tho  Coopora'  Union,  according  to  the  statement  were 
almost  all  stockholders  in  cooperate  plant*  and  maefcia* 
coopers  were  employed  by  them.  If  the  machine  eoopen 
were  compelled  1o  join  the  Coopers'  Union  these  tanVa 
employers  would  lie  entitled  ti>  fn*  admiivciort  to  thrr 
matting*.  Moreover,  tine*  the  machine  coopers  were  is 
the  minority,  they  would  be  controlled  by  their  empkmrs 
BWalnth'' tiiiiini  itself.  •  •  •  Tin*  complainant*  arena* 
organised  within  the  internal  ional  body,  but  as  a  separate 
locaL"1 

A  somewhat,  similar  complaint  iff  made  of  the  few  small 
cooperative  coal  mines  in  Illinois,  which  are  said  by  th* 
State  Mine  Inspector  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  wares  m 
rht-ir  m-iv:hlM)rli.xMl  by  their  r*»dines*  to  tell  coal  at  aaj 
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price  when  trade  is  dull.  In  the  cigar  making  trade, 
moreover,  it  i«  Raid  that  the  tendency  of  anecewiful  co- 
operator*  is  to  became  small  musters,  and  work  against 
tho  interest*  of  the  union. 

(3).  Other    ExLiling   Experiments: Outside    of    tho 

oommuni&lio  settlements,  which  have  usually  earned  on 
some  form  of  cooperative  production,  there  have  been  in 
the  United  States  during  tho  past  forty  years  about  200 


experiments  in  producers'  coo Deration,  but  nearly  all  of 
these  have  disappeared  or  become  joint-stock  companies, 
and  aT~*prcaent  there  are  probably  not  more  than  50 
establishments  which  can  in  any  senac  be  called  cooper- 
ative. The  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  it 
is  true,  lias  several  large  productive  departments  similar 
t»>  those  of  tin-  Kuu'Iisli  Wholesale  Soeiety,  lmt  i  .  -  •-■ 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  consumers  and  not  of  pro- 
ducers. It  is  impossible  to  give  an  even  approximately 
accurate  list  of  tho  few  obscure  and  isolated  experiment* 
wfcfcfc  arc  now  being  carried  on,  and  such  a  list,  if  given, 
would  be  of  little  value  for,  though  correct  to-day,  it 
would  need  to  be  revised  tomorrow. 

Cooperative  manufacturing  establishments,  however, 
are  known  to  be  operated  by  labor  unions  in  the  iron, 
glaas,  garment.,  eii/ar  making  mid  other  trades,  and  the 
ted  Order  of  Box  Workers  and  Sawyers  of  America 
have  two  cooperative  factories  in  Chicago  and  one  in 
Milwaukee.  Woodworkers,  also,,  have  attained  some  suc- 
cess in  producer*'  cooperation  in  St.  Louis,  while  there 
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are,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  cooperative  sairmibj, 
Kristmills,  wood  yards,  starch  factories,  canning  factor* 
and  mines.  New  York  City  is  said  to  have  a  cooperative 
restaurant,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  there  is  a 
mieeewful  cooperative  laundry,  which  wns  started  in  1901 
by  half  n  down  striking  laundry  girle,  Still  another 
•ting  organization  is  the  Worker*'  Cooperative 
•ution  of  Boston,  which  waa  formed  in  1900  by  mem 
bers  of  the  Building  Trade*  Union,  i'^v  rhe  purpose 
erecting,  during  unemployed  time,  |  Inbor  tempi*. 

One  of  the  most  important  existing  experiments,  bow 
ever,  la  that  which  was  inaugurated  in  1002  in  the  metal 
polishiDg  and  plating  department  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Works  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Cooperation  in  this  case 
waa  due  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
department  joined  the  union,  and  made  certain  demand* 
upon  the  company,  upon  which  the  m*  ringer  proposed 
that  they  start  a  cooperative  association,  and  promised  to 
send  them  all  his  work.  The  offer  was  accepted,  an*?  a 
Comparative  society  was  organized  with  34  members,  eacs 
of  whom  subscribed  for  $1,000  worth  of  stock-  It  * 
provided,  however,  that  any  stockholder  who  deaim  to 
withdraw  must  offer  his  interest  first  to  tho  eompanr 
There  are  nine  directors  in  whom  is  vested  the  control  of 
the  business,  and  a  shop  committee  of  three  receives  all 
complaints.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  font*! 
that  the  coopcrators  were  rceeirintt  about  10  per  ceaL 
higher  \\;i"i-.  limn  other  workmen  of  their  kind  in  uV 
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ity,   but  meanwhile,   the  number  of  stockholders  hat 
I"  .a  reduced  to  21  '  — *n.         tfJ 

4.  The  Success  and  Failur*  *f  CnnptratiA^s  Jhrnigh  Sfi 
the  movement  is  backward  in  this  country  and  may  never 
become  here  ns  important  :is  in  Europe,  oooperfltiini  un* 
douhtcdly  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  rcmcdiea  for  the 
cviU  of  the  modern  labor  situation.  It  is  a  serious  mistake, 
however,  to  assume  Unit,  IxT-muw1  cooperative  enterprigce 
have  shown  thcmselvcfl  capable  of  more  or  less  commercial 
success,  the  principle  can  eventually  bfl  aXpSO&d  over  an 
industrial  utopia.  Whatever  hcnefitM  can  be  derived  l\y 
the  laboring:  classes  should  be  appreciated,  and  the  move- 
ment ou^ht  to  be  encouraged.  1ml,  at  the  miiiic  time, 
mutt  not  be  forgotten  that,  the  practical  ideals  of  the  two 
varieties  of  cooperation  are,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  distinctly  antagonistic,  and  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  objection*  to  the  complete  application  of 
ioeiple. 
(a)  Coninx  ri'iaf  Status  of  the  Conprrative  Mermmentr 
measuring  the  possibilities  of  either  form  of  oodpera- 


1  AfW  ihjxbook  bad  gunn  b>  pirns  It  wao  learacd  tbat  tbU  cxampl*. 
although  alltl  ralwablc  ttt  lllustiatWc  purpoaco,  bad  alrpi>«ly  practically 
ora**d  I©  roprcounl  Iruo  corporation.  In  N«»r<»mbor.  11)01.  tlio  number  of 
at<xkkoM*r«  had  h*»mi  nftHMd  to  tiro,  aarh  hnldlne  »«  «»qnal  »liar*.  whit* 
afcoattwontr-flvo  man. noma  of  them  formerly  follow  -*->"i>tTwi..t *.  tn 
•n»  ploy  Ml  Mnrf-orpr.  an  ctpon  ahop  ha<l  horn  »«titlill«li»<d,  and  th*  dp- 
ta.m'l*  of  thn  loeftl  anion  wrc  dedamd  vo  oxtr&mo  to  bo  coaildortd. 
ThlBClwrlui'-iii.  hill  Wit   !*  at  Ltin  prt>Bnfl1  wrltlnif  a  xirlklui;  lllu»i: 

of  the  *lcfc;eurialiuu  of  a  euujjcfatUo  productive  • - 

•text  company,  rofcrrod  to  In  tbo  nn*t  anctlon  a»  cno  of  ibe  dancer*  of 
cuoittRTciailr  luocoaifal  cooperative  production,  TIi"  fap'dlty,  U»o,  with 
whkh  th-  D"nltfn  Poliabinr  and  Plating  Company  hafl  run  tbc  ouliro  irannit 
from  radical  trad**  unlopUm  ami  ciV-pf-ration  tt  th*  o.p<»n  «hnp  policy  and 
"Joint-ttockliin"  Uluatratoa  clearly  tbo  fugitive  character  of  tbo  more* 
■ 
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tion  it  i*  nenwoiry  to  determine,  first,  itx  commercial 
status,  and  second,  its  practical  sdvnnTn 

|  oyei  b 
d* 


Consumer*'  cooperation,  we  a  commercial 


8UCCC8B  to  It*  economic  superiority  OVCTOOJg] 
tribution.  with  its  unnecessary   r.Uti  plication  of  small 
traders,  itawaateful  methods  oLadvertiftiraf  and  display- 

inf?  £«><•<!:..   !"-  ]u  My  doppptiiiri^  Aflri  its  "  hrtlntll«1  rfibbfTV 

of  tin  jmiH  n:;ij  ircditoT-tocoTpr  had  dabbfc^  la  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  the  movement  is  founded  upon  well 
m<  muni  business  principles  and  is  admirably  adapted, 
not  on]y  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  cnnxumerV  tru*t 
to  hold  together  in  l"\:tl  i  !<■•.<.! ion  to  a  common  material  in* 
tereat  an  enormous  number  of  individual  member*.  N«« 
nnlv,  however,  doea  aoSperatkm  Inaure  a  com]uir»tivelT 
permanent  and  loyal  *et  of  customer*,  but  th«  member*  of 
stores  can  cheerfully  impose  upon  themeeiree  rules  whxh 
they  would  not  tolerate  in  a  privately  owned  establish 
ment,  and  "by  obedience  to  those  rules  they  can  seem* 
p-eat  gain  in  economy  of  production,  without  diminishifiC 
Qh  utility  of  the  goods  nnd  services  received  Ry  tbrir 
exporifneo  in  adopting  and  enforcing  these  rules,  they  en 
educate  themselves  to  a  far  higher  deirroe  of  ecooanse 
forethought  than  they  would  Otherwise  be  likely  to  pea- 
acres  and  c»n  .^btnin  a  decided  inert*  I  fort,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  "* 

Other  advantages  of  cooperative  stores  are  the  savin? of 
many  mlv<rtiMi:ir  cxpccace,  and  the  more  certain  kno^ 
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edge  of  the  customer*'  needs,  by  moans  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  avoidjbc  waste  and  deterioration  reauUinc 
from  long  storage.  Moreover,  thr  enstomary  freedom  of 
cooperative  stores,  which  are  established,  not  For  private 
profit,  but  for  the  trood  of  the  customers,  from  the  adul- 
teration *'f  articles  and  the  frauds  in  weight  and  measure 
common  in  ordinary  retail  establishments,  serves,  not  only 
to  attract  trade,  but  to  enforce  upon  private  merchants 
greater  Bare  at  to  the  quality  of  their  goods.  While  the 
methods  of  private  trade  have,  in  their  turn,  certain  ad- 
vantages, it  is  obvious  that  cooperative  distribution  is  no 
creak  competitor  In  England  it  has  transformed  "retail 
trading  from  a  petty  enterprise  tftto  ft  grcal  mil  u;t  ry  " 

The  movement  in  Kndnnd,  however,  has  had  special  ad- 
VtntigOl  dm  to  The  topopraphy  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
I'uiUil  States  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  centralize 
such  a  bosfaiesi  a&d  to  obtain  sufficient  capital  to  compete 
suecftBifully  with  the  large  private  corporations  which  are 
aln-ady  in  tbl  Held  The  PJn?Iish  movement,  moreover, 
was  itself  a  plain  result  of  ilie  general  tendency  towards 
the  concentration  of  buBinaM,  while  in  the  United  St8tes 
the  time  for  Bueh  a  crowth  from  SDflll  bugiiulngs  has 
p«_wd,  and  any  movement  now  undertaken  must  he  capa- 
bit,  in  the  first  instance,  <.f  RnCOeMfoJ  competition  with  the 
larsro  department  stores  and  mail  order  houses  of  Qu 
i  s.  Even  in  amall  towns  and  country  districts  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  cooperative  stores  to  survive  with- 
the  backing  of  a  strong  wholesale  house.  For  this 
reason,  the  Rochdale  Wholesale  Company  of  San  1-Yan- 
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c*eo  is  probably  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
American  maraoent  while  tbe  Cooperating  Merchauto' 
Company  of  Chicago*  though  it*  membership  is  at  present 
wry  largely  composed  of  private  traders,  shows  mere 
significant  promise  for  the  future  than  apjxarvnt 
plishmrat- 

The  lack  of  success  of  consumer*'  cooperation  in  the 
United  Stales js  pajctl>  du*.  )  to  other  croiKsnic 

causes,  such  as  the  greater  mobility  of  the  American  work 
man,  and  especially  th<*  individualistic  moTtancoi  v-' 
has  settled  the  west  MoraorsT,  tbe  higher  and  more  rlav 
tic  wag«  of  this  country  have  rendered  combinations  for 
the  effecting  of  small  economies  leas  needful  and.  at  the 
mnif  timr,  har*  madr  thr  rnrrgiea  of  the  individual  work- 
men too  valusbJe  to  be  frinered  away  in  the  minute  per- 
sonal supervision  which  must  be  given  by  every  member  if 
a  cooperative  business  is  to  be  successful  In  fact,  the 
comparative  advantages  of  consumers*  cooperation  hare 
heretofore  been  leas  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  anil 
the  system  has,  consequently,  met  with  only  s  minimi 
degree  of  success. 

(2).  Praciirat  Piffle*  mitations  of_ 

cert' Coi>p<  The  so]  ■■ivantaffm  claimed 

producers'  over  consumers'  cooperation  arc  accompanied 
by  n  corresponding  number  of  practical  difficulties,  whirs 
pi  ndsr  commercial  siiccuss  far  lew  fr  uttainasV 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  ef 
ftdeiri  manager  with  the  ability  to  »r«nnuDe  and  ;i 
ter  the  business  in  such  a  way  that  It  can  compete  sues— 
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filly  with  private  industry.  Workmen  seldom  realize  the 
market  value  of  the  services  of  a  responsible  and^fflcient 
manager,  and  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  neceasaryaalary. 
Even  when  such  ability  is  secured,  moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  manager  is  dependent  for  his  election  upon  the  voles 
of  the  workmen  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  bin  ft) 
exercise  that  administrative  discipline  which  in  essential 
to  the  economical  eouduot  of  any  enterprise. 

Want  of  capital  and  want  of  custom  arc  also  prolific 
e;tnsev  of  failure  for  producers'  cooperative  enterprises, 
while  there  is  endless  trouble  with  incompetent  and  shirt- 
less memhera  Losses  arc  not  gracefully  or  easily  borne, 
and  the  division  of  profits  sometimes  causes  serious  dia- 
agreements.  Kwn  when  the  enterprise  In  successful  so 
fir  ns  production  is  eonccrned,  there  are  further  risks  in 
dwpcniiifr  nf  the  product,  and  the  laborer  ia  rtfll  txploited, 
not  only  as  a  consumer,  bnt  also  in  transporting  n  and 
marketing.    All  these  difficulties,  moreover,  are  enhanced 

bj   the  vii v*it\   of  competing  w i  1 1 1  enlerprixes  in   which 

there  ia  an  elastic  possibility  of  reducing  wages  and  profit* 
without  serious  inconvenience. 

In  line,  this  spec;*-*  of  mnpenH  ion   is  likely  t.i  sin-iivd 

only  am<>  moat  intelligent  and  t>">  hatf,  trffinPfl  of 

the  working  class,— men  who,  a  generation  ago,  would 
hare  been  independent  employers  on  a  small  scale,  bat 
who  to-day,  owing  to  the-  constantly  increasing  necessity 
for  uirirc  amounts  of  capital  in  business  enterprises,  must 
ruriMi. i    Ihrir  limited  means  in  order  l.o  compete.      It  lias 

even  been  said  that  the  only  perfectly  reliable  means  of 
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auccesBiin  » 
Mediately  and 

dcjroeretint 
ose  who  have 


sueeeas  ret  discovered  for  productive  enterprise*. 
unconnected  with  cooperative  distribution,  u  to  pivc  up 
cooperation  itself  and  become  mere  joint-stock  compsass 
controlled  by  shareholders. 

Indeed,  if  a  cooperative  business  is  not  succeeful  it 
•imply  dies,  hut  if  H  i*  sjonessf'il 
continually  confronted  with  the  danger  of 
into  "joint-si  h  teeius  hard  to  those 

borne  the  fanral  of  the  struggle,  that  strangers  should 
come  in  and  reap  the  benefit  and,  accordingly,  the  tempi* 
tion  is  gmt  to  dosfl  the  ranks  of  profit  sharers  to  n*** 
comers.  Eatttatmness  is  developed  and  the  more  efficient 
and  prosperous  members  obtain  before  long  a  contrftlhni 
influence.  Thus  cnoperalion  dies  and  "joint-stcrkisc' 
reigns  supreme. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  difficulties  and  daneers 
ducera'  cooperation  are  great,  a  fair  decree  of  success  ha» 
already  been  attained  along:  certain  lines,  and  the  system 
is  probably  destined  to  further  development  in  the  fi:t 
The  possible  field,  however,  is  somewhat  narrowly  limited 
As  President  Walker  has  said:     "Where  (1  •  a  braaeb 
of  industry  is  of  atieh  a  nature  that  it  can  beat  lx 
0:1  hy  a  small  group  <>f  workmen ;  wl  the  worfaaca 

so  engaged  are  substantially  an  a  level  as  regards 
ejidskill    when    :-    the  initial  expenditure  for 
materials  is  small,  and,  especially,  where  (4)  tke^ 
are  to  be  produced  mainly  or  wholly  for  the  IpeaJ  ynarfct 
the  difficult^  of  the  cooperative  system  anik  to  a  mini- 
mum  and  the  advantages  rise  t<>  a  maximum.     It  U  m 
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aueh  branches*  of  industry,  therefore,  thnt  the  experiment 
of  productive  cooperation  should  first  be  tried.  Success 
can  hr  Hi-liii'wd  here,  if  anywhere  Should  success  be 
here  achieved,  advantage  may  ho  taken  of  the  experience 
thus  accumulated  and  of  the  training  thus  acquired,  tO 
undertake  progressively  larger  BnfWjUJBW.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rho>ild  the  difficulties  of  productive  cooperation  pre- 
vent a  decided  success  within  the  nearer  and  easier 
field,  it  would  be  worse  than  futile  to  BttMBpl  tO  inaugu- 
rate that  syttem  on  a  more  ambitious  sriilc  ' '' 

( b  1 .  /yq6or  Copartnership:  Within  recent  years  there 
lias  ;ipjn\trvi]  in  Orent  Britain  i\  tv*\\  idrnl  of  cooperation 
which,  it  is  claimed  by  its  advocates,  avoids  the  difficulties 
while  gradually  bringing  the  advantages  of  producers' co- 
opmtfoo  and  which,  at  the  MQBfl  time,  utilizes  the  ero- 
BQmlfl  strength  of  the  distributive  movement.  The  prin- 
ciples of  this  school  of  cooperators  are  stated  in  their 
monthly  organ.  Labor  Cufmifrirrship,  as  follows:  "We 
advocate  the  copartnership,  that  is  the  equal  partnership, 
of  labor  with  capital,  the  system  under  which,  in  the  first 
place,  u  robatantla]  and  known  share  of  the  profit  of  a 
business  belongs  to  the  workers  in  it,  not  by  right  of  any 
shares  they  may  hold,  or  any  other  title,  but  simply  by 
r .:  lit  ol  Ike  labor  they  have  eunlributed_lo  make  the, 
profit;  and  in  the  second  place,  every  worker  is  it  lit 
to  invest  his  profit,  or  any  other  savings,  in  shan*  of  the 
society  or  company,  and  so  become  u  member  entitled  to 
vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  body  which  employs  him, "    This 

1  Walker,  rolltkal  E-onomy.  \    I 
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definition  of  labor  copartnership,  it  tthonld  be  noted,  » 
wide  ttOQgb  l"  Include  a  jrrcat  many  profit  sharing,  as 
w-'ii  n  ao&ptraUva  astablMuMntCi 

Tho  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  form  of 
profit  sharing  have  already  been  discussed.  There  ar*. 
bDWerar,  carta  in  r>tij«vti..ns  to  be  made  to  the  labor  o* 
pttrtntrahip  plan  u  applied  to  the  cooperative  morcnieat 
In  the  fii>t  place,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in 
*pite  of  tho  recent  comparative  suoeesaof  these  estal 
manta,  cooperative  ent  Parniah  a  safe  investment 

for  Mir  hard  earn  i:r.s  of   w<  ikiu^iurn.     Of  even 

more  Morions  irupMri :iii'->  is  tlu-  dunp>r  that,  in  n  copart- 
nership plnn  in  which  the  cmplm  ■•■■-  hold  anything  like  a 
mptrnlHng  Interest,  they  may.  In  order  to  nve  fhc  con- 
cern If- .hi  i'iiiliirv.  be  obliged  to  reduce  wages,  '-so«ntai!« 
ias  consequcncca  most  »erioualy  prejudicial  not  nloce  to 

:■  nhrai  bat  aba  to  workman  in  Lho  brads  gmrralW 
Nevertheless,    tho    development    of    industrial    .i-ir-ra- 
tion  alone  copartnership  line*  ift  at  present  the  most  inter- 
eating   and   Important   phase  of  the  cooperative  iuot*- 
ui-ut.  and  [a  full  of  promise  of  future  bettem 

(c)      Ct  on  a$  "  Solution  of  (hi  'robltm; 

No  axtr&TiLtfiiii  hopes,  however,  Kbould  be  placed  upon  I 
principl  ■  of  cooperation  as  a  flotation  of  the  labor  Proh 
for  its  advantages  will  always  be  limited  by  the  in- 
poaalbility  of  reconciling  the  opposite  aims  of  |] 
varieties  of  association.    Dp  to  tho  prenant  tiroo,  moraoiff. 
the  jrreatcjrt  actual  accomplishment  of  cooperation  hu 


KrBlou.  Utlkodi  of  tnatutriat  Kn***<nitio*.  p    3«1 
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been  the  substitution  for  one  profit  maker  of  many  profit 
makers,  which,  08  Mrs,  Webb  -tnvM,  "is not  a  stop  forward 
in  the  moralintioi]  of  tr.Mil>'*'  Indeed,  "what  the  co- 
op relive  movement  has  done  is,  in  the  main,  not  to  make 
it  possible  for  worl:iiirn_t<i  hi-jhcjrjnvn  employers,  but  to 

'Ii-  a  large,  number  nf  workuigrncn  to  become  the 
ployers  of  n  small  nmnber  of  workingnien."1 

I  1  •.  W  ikn*M  of  Consumers*  Cooperation:  Even 
wlii'u  motif  successful,  cuiismiiers'  ooSperition  has  done 
littU,  and  is  capable  of  doing:  little,  towards  a  solution  of 
the  pi'Mblan  of  oapltaJ  and  labor.  A  Cooperative  store 
wiablfa  Eta  members  to  use  their  wages  to  better  advnn- 
but  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  raising  wages,  or  of  im- 
l>r«>\  inir  i-'nulitionaof  employment.  In  the  settlement  of 
nil  i|iieHtinTiK  <jniici«rnins  w:vjr-s(  hours  or  labor  conditions. 
corijH'Miivi'  cOOatunen  must  rely  upon  trade  unions. 
■■■easful  consumers'  cooperation  docs,  it  is  true.  pro-,  it  !■■ 
the  badfl  oi  capita]  and  market  for  the  safe  establishment 
of  pr<<!  n't iv"  . teparl meats.  When  such  enterprises  are 
Undertaken,  howevn,  if  is  in  the  interests  of  the  coiimi 
mi-rs  and  not  of  The  prodtierrs,  n:i<l  flsej  merely  serve  to 
brinj?  out  clearly  the  essential  nnUKonism  between  con- 
WBOtanf  eoflperation,  wirieli  profits  by  low  waxes,  and  pro- 

duoer*'  ciM'ipi'i-Mtiiwi,   ninth   profits  by   hijjh   wairn*.     The 
antithesis  between  the  iiitureatM  of  the  in  d vidua!  ai  •"■  D 
Rimer  and  as  producer  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  I  <  <>ni[i<Tirivt»  order,  and  in  St  lies  the  greatest 
ieaa  of  capitalistic  cooperation. 

1  $<hloii,  UtIUtids  of  hif]**t-Uit  i;<m\inrrttlten,  p.  8. 
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Moreover,  conaraDCrs'  cooperation  is  not  oc 
of  raking  wages,  but  its  advantage*  may  be  used 
euse  to  tourer  them.     Thus  employers  in  Great  Bril 
have  ogam  and  again  "pleaded  before  arbitration  boards 
and  argued  in  conferences  wit  fa  i  that  the  cheaper 

east  of  living  brought  about  by  the  cooperative  system  a  a 
sufficient  reason  for  lowering  wage*"  As  has  been  well 
said:  "U  ix  tlic  tradi*  union,  arid  tniilr  union  slur**, 
that  enables  the  workers  to  retain  U»e  dtadood.  or  dis- 
t.of  the4 Coop. shop',  or  to  secure  the  full  advantages 
of  the  lowered  price  and  improved  quality  of  the  eonv 
moditiea."1  Obviously,  if  the  cooperative  store  can  Dot 
prevent  wires  from  falling  in  propoi  I "  D  II  the  coat « 
living  fulls,  thia  fflct  constitutes  *  weighty  obj 
such  stores  wherever  trade  unionism  ik  weak. 

It  is  also  obvious  that*  a*  the  dividends  under  thix  forsi 


of  cooperation  art-  distributed  in  proportion  to  purchase* 
tin    -hi,  f  advantage  ffoes  to  the  larg  lota* 

<■■  i  i|  .  ■  iii\rK  (trosperousj  biuI  uul  to  |  nose  who  »■»■  k 
greatest  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  ConsutntftV 
cooperation,  consequently,  exert*  no  equalising  forte 
whatever,  but  effects  n  saving  for  each  member  in  proper* 
tiou,  practically,  to  income,  and  leaves  all  inequalities  of 
wealth  as  between  member*  precisely  as  it  found  them 
Boms  advantage,  it  ix  true,  Ik  gafiusl  over  outsiders,  fast 
usually  where  working  class  cooperation  is  suceessfsL 
middle  class  cooperation  is  also  successful,  and  in  sutx 
tialrj  fcfei  i  [ret 


iKttat* 
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It  is  claimed,  moreover,  that  the  cooperative  stores  of 
Great  Britain  do  not  now,  jn  tie;  height  of  their  com- 
mercial success,  ivach_  Uul  very  cla*<  of  [ 

in  they  origintted,  in  th<-ir  prosperity,  indeed,  Uhj 
have  shaken  off  the  poorer,  and  attached  to  themselves 
the  more  well-to-do  of  the  laboring  population,  and  have 
served,  not  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  working  class  as  a 
whole,  but  as  a  bridge  over  which  picked  members  of  the 
mridag  eis-ns  may  pm  into  the  middle  class.  The  jrrowth 
of  the  English  Whole  lety,  toi>,  has  brought  out 

clearly  one  of  the  greatttt  dangers  of  tin-  movement,  the 
llOVtlopmtDt  of  "a  reign  of  autocracy  under  the  ifiiise  of 
democracy."— "the  disease  of  all  monopolies  and  central- 
ized bodies.  "  Competition,  moreover,  has  Sprung  up  lie- 
alive  w>cictie&  In  Rochdale,  for  instance,  n 
new  society  rivals  the  Equitable  Pioneers,  "and  the  war 
'"■fvveen  the  two  cooperative  stores  Is  much  more  intense 
th;m  between  the  eooperators  and  the  competitive 
traders. "' 

While  consumers'  cooperation  i*.  then,  a  useful  and 
cheap  method  of  distribution,  and  is  capable,  if  rghtly 
npplicfl,  or  provulTujr  a  substantia!  benefit  to  large  num- 
bers of  the  working  class,  the  notion  that  it  can  solve  the. 
labor  problem  is  utterly  chimerical.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement,  indeed,  have  never  rested  satisfied  with  flic 
somewhat  disappointing  results  of  buying  and  selling 
commodities  in  stores,  but  have  looked  inevitably  to  the 


•  Parvons  "The  Rlt«  ond  Pro*  row  of  CoAptratlon  in  Kotops."  drma. 
Vol.  SO.  p.  32. 
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less  praet  tad  bat  more  aiubitioiiH  achetne  of  producer*1  eo- 
operation  as  the  ultimate  ideaL 

(2).  Weakn<46  ofJ'roduc<rt'  Cooperation;  \VI 
however,  consumers '  associations  arc  pTTTtiflflHv  j****^ 
lest  to  improve  labor  conditions,  iucUuling_*r*ge6  and 
hours  anJ.  in  general*  the  whole  field  of  trade  union  ac- 
tivity, producers*  associations  arc  powerless  to  nino* 
evils  of  competition.  They  an',  iad—A  especially  wbn 
they  are  possessed  of  only  a  limited  capital  and  !iav€  a 
membership  absolutely  dependent  upon  steady  work  for 
daily  bread,  extremely  apt  to  underbid  competitor*  in 
order  to  obtain  work.  Thus  price*  arc  lowered  and  *  ruin- 
on*  competition  nets  in. 

Moreover,  associations  of  producers  are  essentially  anti- 
democratic in  structure,  and  are,  in  ewenOC,  merely  prol* 
seeking  societies.  Their  interest*  are  directly  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  if  the? 
once  became  general,  society  would  either  be  divided  inw 
small,  self-governing  circles  of  producer*  engaging  la 
ter  competition  within  industries,  or  would  be  split  into 
a  series  of  monopolies,  each  controlling  a  certain  industry, 
and  each  representing  to  all  the  others  the  antagonist* 
rcsU  of  the  producer  as  opposed  to  the  coostuoer. 
The  American  Society  of  Equity,  for  instance,  state* 
that  the  success  of  its  plan,  which  will  be  assured  when 
it  has  a  million  members,  will  mean  the  control  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  by  the  farmers ;  "and  they  can  W 
Trusted  to  f.vd  the  world  nt  fa^r  prices.  But  should  ta# 
fair  prices  bo  refused  they  can  starve  the  world  by  winV 
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holding  their  produce."    The  farmers  would  themselves, 
of  course,  determine  what  should  be  "fair  prices." 

The  danger  from  cooperative  monopoly  is,  however,  rc- 


rui  [•■  rid.  at  present,  any  pru^resfl  in  the  direction  of 
tmr  worhingmen  's  cooperation,  either  consumers'  or  pro* 
dnccrs',  is  to  be  welcomed.  Though  cooperation  in  this 
country  has  been  retarded  by  the  great  number  of  fail- 
ures, du«  largely  to  premature  and  ill-considered  efforts, 
it  L-v  highly  probable  that  the  movement  is  destined  to  at- 
tain greater  prominence  than  ever  before  in  the  near 
future.  As  in  England,  however,  the  benefits  to  be  i§ 
rived  are  limited  by  the  possibilities  of  the  two  van- 
of  cooperation,  the  one  which  tfives  the  profits  to  the  pur- 
chaser, but  can  not  raise  wages,  and  the  other  which  gives 
the  profits  to  the  producer,  but  can  not  prevent  the  action 
of  a  cut-throat  competition. 

lUrwiK^CKS :  On*  of  ih*  tuo*t  valuable  jtrnwrnl  works  upon  lb*  «ub- 
|e<l  of  couperotlon  l»  Tho  Cooperative  Movement  in  Ort<it  Hiituln,  by 
n*»fttrlr«  rotttr,  vrhkt  wna  publtafard  In  1801.  Though  old*r,  The  IXU- 
t»ry  of  cooperation  in  Bnylantl,  by  George  Jacob  Uolyoakc,  I*  •till  In 
(rrcailac  rcndloir  while  Mr  Holy  oak  <•'•  otter  worhn  upon  (be  •ubjcci 
may  profitably  be  a*#d  for  raoro  mluut*  ntudy.  Ttaa  only  authoritative 
work  oorcrlog  tno  K»n*rnl  mbjflct  of  ftVipprnttnn  In  fh*  I'nHnil  Stiitoa 
U  tho  /Hilary  o/  r.vprraffoa  in  the  Vnlird  Mutm,  :i  tri'l—  of  mono- 
rr«i'h»  by  J«bn«  llopklm  Ntnd«ntH,  publbtiod  In  1*HH.  »»  on*  it'timi*  of 
«h*  JchM  Hopkins  t  nivmitv  Ht*<Hr»  in  ttutnrtool  and  Political  Set- 
mr<  Tttf  NSdW  1"  nt"n  rcfrrrfd  t.i  06KMM  I  f.Utiw,  by  ii*nre*  I* 
Bulro.  "Cu6pcrat1vc  lodtutry ."  pp.  07  00 ;  and  to  ProfcMor  Frtiuk  Par- 
aoaa"  two  irllrlw  on  "The  Rlw  and  I'roirran  of  Coniwrmtkia  In  ICu- 
rope."  and  "Cooperative  Cadtcttkl&fl  i»  Bimpt  ami  America,"  mjk- 
lUncJ  to  tbc  Ate  no.  Vul.  30,  pp.  2730  and  pp.  109-107. 

KrrpTLlWEXTiiT  Kdni\flS  : 
1.     Con«mor»'  Cooperation: 

(•)  Bemb.  "Cooperative  Distribution."  Bulletin  of  the  fVnifd 

States)  Department  of  l.abu. ,  n..    ■  ;.  pp   010444, 
(6)    WrljrM.    A    Unnual  of  MatribuU  MM, 

(a)   I'lMimlctlo.  iHHribMtnp   (Wprralltr   Hoeietiet. 
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2.  Producers'  Cooperation  ; 
(a)    Jones,    Cooperative    Production. 
<c)   Glde,    "Productive     Cooperation      In     Prance,"     Quarter** 

Journal  0/  Economic*,  Vol.  14,  pp.  80-66. 

3.  Labor  Copartnership : 

(a)    Lloyd,  Labor  Copartncrthlp, 

4.  Cooperation  and  Trade  TTnlonlsin: 

«j)  Webb,  "The  Relationship  Between  Cooperation  and  Tradt 
Unionism,"  Problem*  of  Uodcr*  Industry,  pp.  192-208 
(1002  cd.). 

5.  Economic  BaslB  of    Cooperation  : 
(a)  Hadley,  Economic*,  pp.  270-384. 

<o)    Walker,  Political  Economy,  pp.  341-351. 

6.  Rei  In  England  ! 

(a)  eterloratlon    In   the    Coflperatln 

wvieniBUb     ownvm  Unit  if.  Vol.   W.  pp.  446-4J8. 
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The  need  of  nn  adequate  qntao  of  trade  education  hn 
been  brought  to  the  front  by  the  grudiinl  d.vuy  of  the  np- 
prtUtiCMnlp  syvtrrn,  by  ihe  increasing  importance  of 
rnnniafneturini-v  m-.h  .try  as  Compared  with  agriculture, 
nnd  by  tin-  rapid  advance  made  in  world  ftflmiBproc  by 
;.!:■■  nations  that  Iijiv  pmvi.lrd  the  bcM  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  efficiency  in  manual  occu- 
pations. 

The  importance  of  induntrial  education  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. Prom  the  employers'  point  of  view  efficient 
workmen,  foremen  and  vuperlntendenti  nro  absolutely 
necei&ary  for  BQeocesful  competition  in  the  worlds  mar- 
kets. It  is  evident  to  all  farsighted  persona  that  the  in- 
creased  progress  and  productivity  uf  induatry  are,  now  a-* 
always,  dependent  upon  four  fnctora,  ia)  the  manual  skill 
and  dexterity  of  the  workmen,  (t)  the  taste  and  mental 
reeoareefalnesj  of  the  workmen,  (c)  the  improve!  or 
Kiunzatlon  of  industry.  ini-luditUT  the  divi.iiiui  of  labor, 
and  (d)  the  invention  of  labor  saving  deyicea.  Though 
these  factors  may  change  from  time  to  time  in  relative 
Value  tad  may  vary  from  industry  to  industry,  they  are 
:*  433 
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nil,  to  a  (creator  or  low  dcjrrcc,  dependent  upon  the 
iiirul  rdueatiotj  of  the  working  force. 

icw  trade  education  v 
even  more  vital.  Inercusrd  productivity  brines  to  lie 
workmen,  if  not  I  larger  share,  at  !r*st  a  larger  absolute 
amount,  of  the  total  product  of  industry.  Other  Xhtnp 
being  equal,  when  greater  skill  and  improved  methods  b 
civiim'  ill."  product,  ili''  workers  may  demand  higher  wjut* 
and  shorter  hour*  while,  at  the  tamo  time,  they  aw  beos- 
fittd  n.i  WMumwi  bfr  lower  prices.  Thus  gradually  Ik 
standard  of  life  U-ikI*  to  rise  wi  :i-rea»e  hi  the  pi* 

ductivity  of  industry 

Perhaps  (he  most  important  result  of  thorough  traiau* 
to  i  lit-  skilled  workmen,  however,  i*  the  greater  power  and 
effect  ivpness  of  organ  1211  tion^  though  in  this  verj"  facta 
found  the  root  of  the_most  serious  objection  ever  made  * 

the   wide  ililViwion  nf  ton  i  lintahwd 

that,  in  certain  industries,  the  htrengih  of  the  union  ha 
in  the  coroparativr  scarcity  of  the  skill  winch  its  membeff 
possess,  and  in  the  union  monopoly  M.    If  rf- 

ficiont  technical  education  v.        m  .r 
inn  .  it  is  said,  would  he  greater,  the  l  K  hr* 

thoroughly  organized,  and  The  union  would  he  leas  rida) 

iree  a  standard  of  hours  and  wagoa.    To  thin  obji 
H  may    however   he  answered  that,  a*  flu*  strength  nftfaf 
trade  organization  ia  based  on  the  nkiil  of  its  memt- 
is  absolutely  caential  to  maintain  the  standard  of  <\ 
fieienoy  of  all  rerruits  and.  if  that  standard  is  raisni,  A 
power  of  the  organisation  is,  in  the  Urns  run,  i: 
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instead  r>f  diminish"''!.  There  should  bo  an  advance  ;  I! 
along  the  line  and  the  unions  of  skilled  workers  should,  in 
the  competitive  hi  niggle,  Ik-  keen  toeefae  upon  anew  p 
of  vantage  as  they  leuvo  the  old  one  to  a  lower  gNtdl  of 
laborers.  Finally,  it  i9  obvious  that  any  poliey  which  re- 
stricts fclcill  in  either  degi nr  iliiViivmn  mug|  i:,  thfi    nd 

be  suicidal,  as  are  all  retrogressive  measures.    Working: 
iduals  and  as  a  class,  hn  w  nothing  to  beo«d 
rvrrvthing  to  gain  through  improved  methods  of  indus- 
trial cduc&ti  mi 

1.  Tf\(  Prcliii^of  the  Apprenticeship  System;  The  su- 
premacy of  the  gild  organization  of  the  Middle  Agvs  was 
rooted  in  the  prnrtionl  < ■fiieKiiey  and  the  stricl  WdmlVG 
nesa  of  the  epprattfeeaihip  system  of  .1)1  education. 
Originally  the  indentured  apprentice  became  a  member  of 
the  family  of  his  master,  who  was  responsible  for  his  gen- 
eral vdl-betng  and  his  morals,  i\s  well  as  for  his  iduca- 
tpin  \*o  gild  meniber  COUld  instruct  morn  than  the  Jil- 
lottod  Dumber  of  regularly  bound  apprentices  and  no 
person  could  exercise  a  trade  unless  he  had  1  an 

apprenticeship  of  seven  years  therein.     Under  this  ays- 
tern  a  thorough  education  was  usually  acquired,  and  the 
apprentice  normally  advanced  through  tlm  stage  of  j« *  u- 
nan  to  that  of  master 

QrtduflUy,   however,   with   the  growth   of  capitalist 

methods  Is  industry  and.  later,  with  the  introduction  <>f 

machinery  and  of  large  scale  production,  the  apprentice 

ay-stem  lent  its  original  character.     !n    nuiv  bdttstrlce  it 

ne  customary   to  employ  executive  numbers  of  »p- 
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practice*,  who  were  dismissed  n  .  i  of  their 

thus  giving  rise  to  a  permanent  class  of  jouru 
Apprenticeship,  in  other  occupations,,  was  shortened  or 

abandoned  altogether,  while  ta  still  others  it  was  trats- 
formed  into  child  slavery,  tag  of  tin-  apprentice 

become  alinoat  universally  subordinate  to  the  pn 
value  of  hw  labor.  Finally,  discontent  with  the  system 
which.  with  the  laUirine;  class  of  Hnsjltfld,  had  taken  tht 
form  of  a  desire  for  further  legislation,  led  to  an  agitata 
anions:  the  manufacturer*  for  the  abolition  of  all  rcstrx- 
tion.    In  1R14  the  Statute  of  .\  \ 

reijm  of  Elizabeth,  had  crystallized  into  law  the  important 
features  of  the  pild  custom,  was  repealed.  Apprentico 
-incr  the  abandonment  of  legal  regulation,  has  lr- 
oocne  merely  u  trade  enatttn,  or  system  <if  education,  rarr 
ins;  with  the  need.*  of  different  industries,  and  with 
atrength  of  labor  organixnii 

In  the  United  Stat**  the  apprenticeship  eyateoQ  wv 
common  until  aft',  r  i  n   i  ivil  War  when  the  retrimeof  ta* 

L  with  it  an  increase  ii  I 
of  low  paid  "helpers'"  who  took  the  place  of  npprentw* 
Employers  gradually  became  less  willing  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  <if  training  boya; 
aelvea  became  more  independent  and  lew  ready  to  submit 
to  restraint .  nnd  modern  industries  arose  with  leas  nceav 
sity  for  a  protract™!  period  of  initiation,  nnd  with  no  tra- 
dition* or  habits  of  trade  education. 

LeebilMi'in  in  the  United  States  lias  oarer  attempted  t* 
t  of  Industry,  bet  has  been  designed 
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to  safeguard  the  tetanata  of  both  partial  lo  a  legal  con- 
tract Several  state*  have  lawn  regulating  the  trade  of 
barber*,  horscshocrs  and  plumbers,  and  incidentally  prc- 
l»intr  a  certain  tana  of  apprenticeship,  from  two  to 
four  years.  Tin*  apprenticeship  laws  proper,  however, 
are  old  and  practically  obsolete  They  relate  to  the  per- 
sons who  may  he  apprenticed,  usually  minora;  to  the 
persons  who  have  authority  to  bind  them  out,  parents, 
guardian*  and  officers  of  the  poor;  to  the  term  for  which 
[hey  may  he  bound,  fforn-rally  until  twenty-one  years  of 
age  j  to  unlawful  acts  affectinc  apprentices,  such  as  entic- 
ing or  assisting  to  run  aWBJ  :  ami  I"  the  duties  of  the 
master  towards  the  apprentice,  which  are  usually  to  irive 
him  on  education,  to  furnish  him  with  certain  artirl  , 
and  i  ■  r  teach  him  the  I  rade* 

During  the  past  century  labor  unions  have  attempted, 
though  with  tittle  aueceaa,  to  take  op  the  work  of  Ehe  trilda 
in  tli«-  regulation  of  trada  education  The  two  mum. 
objects  of  the  gild  regulations,  the  complete  eduoatjojLjQl 
the  apprentice  and  the  protcetion_pf_fh«*  tohftr  nuirkeft, 
•  been  attained,  however,  only  in  industries  in  whlofr 
th.'  trade  union    has  hob!   undisputed   sway.      With  the 


6B5I5nntti~)tii.  .,f  tii,'  .-inpliA.i  from  a  Adlled  cm  ftsmim 

Into  ji  -i e  enl  reprawnr  the  education  itf  the  apprentim 

fell  wholiv  mi.,  thi  haacb  ol  the  journeyman.     There  was 

■mv  for  teaching  and  no  responsibility,  the  journey- 

mm  u.-is  often  oo  pieoa  work  whlck  roqalrod  Ida  ota  • 

ten  .1  if  the  apprentice  tanrad  himself  compo- 

it  in  the  work  he  displaced  his  teacher  at  lower  waeca. 
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Utaier  &w  circcnvUoecs  the  tendency  Las  tucutaUy 
Imb  to  city  the  apprentice  only  the  menial  tails  of  tW 
afcop  and  leare  htm  to  pick  up  the  trade  a*  beat  he  eaa 
jforcorer,  the  competitive  demand  for  chrap  labor  regard- 
leas  of  efficiency,  especially  in  contract  work  given  to  tat 
lowest  bidder,  ha*  frequently  tempted  half-taajrht  as- 
preatkee  to  sacrifice  their  trade  education  to  an  Framaf 
ate  increase  in  was**.  Thas  apprentice  labor  has  comets 
mean  merely  eheap  labor.  The  conditions  of  modem  u 
dustry  are,  for  the  roust  part,  too  strenuous  to  allow  af 
any  serious  attrmpt  at  the  education  of  boys  in  the  shop 

As  for  the  protection  of  the  labor  market,  the  unkee 
have  found  this  also  impossible.  Machines  which  raak 
managed  with  a  few  hours '  or  days '  practiec  havs  ia  sow 
trades  made  automatons  of  men  Moreover,  the  inlrodae- 
tioa  of  labor  savin;  machinery  has  doubtless  been  aiouVr- 
ated  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  journeymen  trained  ua*r 
the  slip-shod  methods  of  the  modern  workshop.  In  sees? 
trades  immigratkin  Hns  ]sirsl>/cil  the  effort*  of  the 
unions,  while  in  others  fraudulent  "  schools,"  which  pw 
tend  to  give  thorough  train iuis  in  a  phenomenally  short 
time,  have  thrown  upon  the  labor  market  large  munben 
of  superficial  workmen. 

]ls^Uiu.n^niy«>rwiny  appr*gytfpffhi|i  are  evitamoalT 
found  among  union  rules,  and  In  the  well  organoid 
trades,  as  in  atofie-cutUmr,  brick  laying  and  carpeatiy 
wink,  they  are  euforced  in  all  unircn_shop*.  Fsualb  it  ■ 
required  that  apprenticeship  must  bflpn  before  the  «e 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  in  some  oases  an  upper  hart 
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of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  is  sat.    The  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship rei|iiirptl   is  commonly  thn-c  or   four  yt'sirs, 
and  the  usual  nui <>  of  apprentices  to  journrynn  i 
to  ten,  though  occasionally  a  ratio  a*  low  as  one  to  fifteen 

■  ii.ne.ed,  jiiij  thfl  ral  k)  Df  QM  bO  live  r-  mii]  In  in    lie-  imui 

monest  anion?  those  actually  enforced  by  local  unions. 
N't.t  infrequent^  Mh-  number  of  apprentice*  allowed  Iry 
tbt  union  k  greater  than  the  BWtaffl  euro  to  tiki 
Though  in  eome  eases  these  rules  may  have  prevented 
boys  from  learning  the  trade,  it  is  generally  child  labor 
rather  than  true  apprenticeship  "which  hits  been  Rneeted, 
and  the  disappearance  of  apprentices  is  to  he  attributed 
rnthcr  to  the  indisposition  of  the  masters  to  undertake 
t  Ik  ir  training  than  to  any  trade  union  rules.  Theappr<-n 
Ilea  question  £ivca  riso  to  strikes  only  when  so. culled 
apprentices  "are  employe]   in   pari   or'  wlmlly  as  siil-Mi- 

I  for  or  in  sharp  competition  with  skilled  labor  M  In 
ordinary  years,  however  only  about  one  strike  in  three 
hundred  is  caused  by  disputes  relating  to  the  apprentice- 
ship system. 

Another  eauno  which  has  contributed  largely  to  jibe  do- 
rlinr  uf  the  apprenticeship  4y.st.e1n  in  this  country  hss 
been  the  fact  that  the  American boy  has  been  unHlted-by 
the  purely  lit-  lining  of  his  public  school 

Ui  engage  in  any  manual  ealljn^  Tin-  employer  h  con- 
fronted, DOt  only  hy  fin-  '-xpcnisw  and  trouble  of  trfJDlDg 
apprentices,  hut  by  the  unwillingness  and  unfitness  of  the 

.*  bom  to  learn  a  trade.  As  a  resall  emplm  !•■■«. 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  import  foreigner*  edu- 
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rated  in  Europe  than  u>  train  apprenticsaL 
cent  rears  thk  tendency  has  been  checked  by  jke_ 
labtar  Ian  but  Hal  irnuceaniioo  still  preratk  in 
teraT&t  Knrop*  k  a  never  ending  soore*  of  sept*  4 
educated,  skilled  workmen,  while  it  is  forgottca  that  a»  i 
general  rule,  the  foreyra  laborers  who  come  to  thk  rots* 
try  are  not  likely  to  be  aa  skilled  aa  those  who  remain  o 
the  country  where  they  were  educated  and  cootribde  w- 
ita  industrial  Kurcnoc 

2.  J'rtunt  Statu*  of  Apprtntkiskip?  The  Twrlfti 
Census  for  1900  returns  81,482  "apprentices"  and  "ap> 
prentices  and  helpers"  hi  sixteen  tradea  and  "other  ia> 
eellaneouii  industries."  Only  ZM  per  cent,  of  all  th» 
persons  engaged  in  these  occupation*,  however,  west 
"apprentices"  or  "apprentices  anii  N  the  hunts* 

proportions  being  5.70  per  cent  amone;  the '  ■  plumbers  sad 
gas  and  steam  fitters,"  5.86  percent,  oinont;  the  "  machin- 
ists" and  6.72  per  rent  in  "other  mtMrrllanwns  rado* 
trios. "  If  these  tijruros  ore  to  bo  trusted,  in  no  trade  d«s 
tlie  number  of  apprentices  and  helpers  reach  Else  propor- 
tion allowed  by  the  strictest  unions,  which  k  about  7  per 
cent.,  while  Uie  usual  allowance  of  1(1  per  cent,  appears  &s 
I'il.ilK  liberal  In  general,  the  unions  have  in  the  nsst 
favored  the  apprenticeship  Rystem  and  frowned  upon  h> 

ul  education  in  schools,    fhl 
wwulh  to  he  ('hanging,  and  recently  v.vexal  tad 
have  boon  started  under  the  auspices  of  labor  an  i 

Probably  ycry~few,  even  of  those  classified  as 
tices,  are  legally  indentured.     In  1886  the  Now  Vol 
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Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  found  that  in  the  tour 
trade*,  printing,  machinists,  carpentcra,  ami  plumbers, 
only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices  replying  to  the 
qnflttton  were  legally  indentured  In  general,  the  tFOO 
indenture  is  rarely  used  CSWpl  in  Qhariteblo  and  reforma- 
tory work,  though  in  a  few  industrial  srlmoK  art  iele*  of  in- 
denture are  required  of  pupils.  Sometime.  l<<o,  amoiiv- 
the  glumworkcra,  apprentices  are  indentured  for  three 
yr.ni*  bO  union  journeymen,  whili-  in  HosUm.  \\\  t "I i •-  agree- 
ment of  1899  with  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  apprentices 
•re  rejrularly  indentured. 

Several  large  establishments  in  (his  country  maintain  n 
systematic  apprenticeship,  though  t.ho  methods  of  instruc- 
tion differ  radicoll.v  bom  those  of  the  old  system.  The 
Baldwin  fiOeiHnotive  WnrlcH  of  Philadelphia,  ami  the 
Brown  and  Shnrpo  Alannftcttginfl  Company  of  Provi- 
dence, for  instance,  have  placed  their  apprentice*  in 

eli, 11  r\.t\  iiixf  nteturM,  who  lieep  tliein  Hi  i-jh-Ii  oper- 

ation until  it  is  thoroughly  learned.  In  both  these  eetab- 
liahmenta  the  apprentices  are  indentured  njid  are  requi  I 
td    attend    evening    sehcxri*      The    Kitlduin     l.oeomotivi; 


Works  alono  employ  m.-re,  than  one  thousand  appren- 
tices. The  Wonamakcr  department  store  in  Philadelphia 
i  has  a  system  of  business  education  vfakl  Ifl  similar 
to  an  apprenticeship,  though  there  is  no  indenture,  and 
the  method*  arc  in  some  \vav<  more  compurftMo  to  those 
of  a  school.  Certain  features  of  (lie  Wmiamaker  method 
have  been  adopted  by  stores  in  other  cities.  The  Midvale 
Steel  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  a  system  of  Laden- 
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Liu^etl  apprenticeship  and  pa-,-  tha  Franklin  Institute  fcr 
the  night  Instruction  of  its  apprentices. 

Anions  the  lo  'fimrinfter^  the  terra  apprentice  i 

iiti.-i'ly    onksoWB,    but    the    aerviee    ax    fireman. 


z 


" 


usually  lasts  shout  three  xt>*rz,  ™rrr*ponds  roughly  to  an 
apprenticeship^  Jn  other  branches  of  tho  railway  service 
Mppmitiri*  receive  little  or  no  ipeelal  instruction. 
'  •.•  '■-.ir-li  iNhicatioB  is  seriously  as*  tad. 

The  &rest  majority  of  apprentices  hcjrin  work  betwtro 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  An  in  ■  in 

ui-  in  m  1888ahow«.|  ih;tr  of  5:Jd  journeymen,  44 had 
filtered  the  trade  betwrrn  thi*  tuzra  of  nine  nn-1  thirtee*. 
31 1  between  fourteen  end  nighteea,  89  betwjan  ■  H  -< 
and  twenty -one,  and  the  rest  at  twenty-two  years  of  ire  or 
Offer.  The  teen  of  apprenticeship  varies  eonaklerably  M 
dirTorrnt  Indoetriaa  bat  from  three  to  Ave  years  may  U 

*md  to  be  Che  navel  period. 

As  for  the  education  ofappren  universal  tesS>> 

mony  is  that  the  insti  d  $he  ordinary  shop* 

wholly  inadequate,  and  that  appreulimchip  tendx  ea> 
stent  ly  to  degenerate  igtc^ehild  l|frpr.  In  the  AViseoasU 
Investigation  before  mentioned  it  was  a*kc«l  whether  tat 
npprcntiees  received  proper  encouragement  from  theeav 
pfagran  and  bom  the  journeymen.  The  replies  may  I* 
alajaUed  as  follows: 

From  tho  employers CS3  ISO 

Prom  tbft  jouronyimm 1W  1«6 

The  answers  of  trade  union  officials  to  the  <iuestkx»  *f 
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the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Labor  showed  thai  |  i 
twenty  nine  trades  the  boys  were  not  taught  all  branch**, 
m  '.i\tf-Mi  ihey  were  taught  all  branches,  and  in  eight 
trade*  titty  were  sometimes  taught  and  WMIWHIIHH  not. 

■    (In  li^s,  although  apprenticeship  appears  to  be  a 
dismal   failure  ku   far  as  bnwl   trade  education  is  con- 
cerned, in  certain  occupations  the  qualities  of  workman- 
<  1'iallv  nipidily,  winch  are  n  nrce^snry  part  of  n 
thf)nn;"!i  lr-lii.ie;d  i  mining,  can  DOl  ho  nttniued   without 

a  more  or  loss  extended  experience  in  actual  ahop    • 
and  the  term  of  this  experience  is  usually  called  an  ap- 
pWPtiffHlbtp.     Tii  many  cases  these  so-culled  apprentices 
may,  however,  have  received  previous  training  in  a  trade 
;,.    i    ,,.  |)0  ri  r.ivi:i'j  supplementary  training  in  n  ei«u- 

Initiation  M'liiml  mi  the  time  of  employment.       App'-eul  "'<• 

■hip,  then,  holds  its  own  successfully  in  certain  industries. 
ii  those  trades  in  which  it  is  moat  successful 
n  i*  a  tendency  to  recognize  the  need  of  n  thorough 
ivi  Em]  training  an  supplementary  to  shop  work. 
3.  htdtistrial  Education;    In  a  broad  sense  appren- 

lii|i  is  a  system  nf  industrial  education.  hnl   tllfl  latter 

term  has  come  to  signify  irmethod  under  which,  instead 
Of  Qm  subordination  of  education  to  prod  it  ion,  produc- 
tiim  is  >%iilii»rdinatcJ~tf>  education.  Tn  other  words,  the 
idea  of  some  sort  of  school  organisation  is  associated  with 
tfifl  term  industrial  education. 

Several  classes  of  iriMlhtif  ions  which  jrivi*  to  their  stu- 
:■;   more   or   Jew;   meehnnieal   skill   must   bo   excluded 
from  the  rigid  definition  of  industrial  schools.     There 
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wcrv  in  th*  TTnital  States  tn  1903,  for  instance, 
sixty-fjrg  JJcricidinrriLanil  Mechanical  Colleges,  with  u 
enrolment  of  47,017,  most  ofwtnch  bctong  to  the"  catreorr 
of  colleges  or  professional  schools  Tn  several  of  the  aar> 
cultural  colleges,  however,  notably  those  of  Minnesota  tad 
Wisconsin,  the  realization  lhat  comparatircrr  few  of  their 
fp-adnatRi  ''halt  rrturanl  to  Ibe  farms,  but  mar.. 
tbpm  Rre  found  in  the  managemrnt  of  our  manufacturing 
industries,'*  has  led  to  the  eetabliahaftent  of  abort  winter 
courses  in  agrionlture.  designed  especially  for  practical 
fanner*.  These  courses,  and  also  the  dairy  j-rh-xils,  an 
examples  of  troe  industrial  education.  Other  so-eaW 
agricultural  ttillrgi*  offer  instruction  of  a  purely  indot 
trial  character,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  colored  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  s 
which  the  Icsdint?  mechanical  trade*  are  taught  in  foar 
yaar  courses.  Cknwon  Golasfja,  abo,  in  Sooth  Carolina. 
has  a  textile  department,  added  in  1898,  which  b 
equipped  with  a  full  line  of  eotton-mltl  machinery,  tai 
similar  departments  were  established  in  1899  at  the  Norti 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arti 
and  in  1900  at  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Colle**- 

Other  institutions  which  are  excluded  from  the  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  Idea  of  industrial  education  art 
the  great  technical  colleges^  which  grre  education  of  * 
professional  rather  than  of  an  industrial  character.  *n& 
the  rnsnr.nl  training  setiook,  which  «—  *\g  W"'ll  iff  g 
aid  to  the  intellectual,  and  do  not  prepare  the  student 
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specifically  for  any  trade.  N'everlhi'les*,  the  ins!  itutwi  of 
technology  are  important  in  the  earliest  effort*  in  this 
country  for  cdnOBttOn  of  tin  industrial  character.  while 
I'm-  i.i  mal  "i  n  niug  high  schools  are  n  disi  in  -i  American 
typo,  and  bid  fair  to  OTOreonio  tin-  objection  previously 
made  that  a  public  school  training  tends  to  unfit  boys  for 
manual  callings.  Moreover,  the.  need  of  to-day  is  said  to 
be  not  so  much  for  specialized  bUU  u  for  thai  general 
intolliga  cc  and  broad  training  thajwill  cn.il  ie  the  work- 
man to  pass  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  and  this  general  intelligence  and 
broad  training  it  is  the  aim  of  the  manual  training  school 
to  supply.  EJp  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  have  seldom  become  mechanic*. 

'Ill-  true  industrial  schools,  those  wliieli  gjw  practical 
(Tide  instruction,  are  divided,  in  tie*  Seventeenth  \nnual 
K«*pnrt  of  tfafl  Doited  Btab*a  I  ommiBsioncr  of  Labor  on 
Trade  and  Technicol  Education,  into  three  classes*  (») 
tndi  Behool^  (b)  technical  schools,  and  (c)  schools  of  bv 
ilu  [rial  drawing  :o  .i  i  ■  ■  (.if  tin**.,  tfafi  id  OOlfl  '1  IB 
dustriol  drawing  and  design  WW  th-1  earliest,  for  it  wns 
in  the  nppliention  of  art  tn  industry  tluit  apprentice-hip 
first  showed  its  weakness.  Gradually,  however,  the  tcch- 
l  or  continiijitioii  school*,  and  Liter  the  true  trade 
school*,  appeared. 

4.  Trade  Schools:  The  trade  school  is  a.  direct  substi- 
tute for  apprenticeship  and  aims  to  in\»-  the  pupil  a  thor- 
ouffh  practical  knowledge  of  some  li  ft,  eraduatinjr 

him  full  I  as  to  speed,  D  in-.-ii  is  more  eas- 
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ily  acquired  under  ordinary  working  eanditioaa. 
simplest  form  the  instruction  of  the  trade  school  * '  is  con- 
fined entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  workshop,  and  consists  in 
perfecting  the  pupil  in  the  practice  of  the  mampulatiow 
run!  »]>cration*  of  skilled  workmen  at  particular  trade*." 

Ther*  are,  however,  two  typos  of  schools,  those  which, 
like  the  Xcw_Yorfc  Trade  Srhnoj,  give  short,  intensely 
practical  courses,  and  those  which,  like  the  Williamson 
school,  near  Philadelphia,  arid  the?  two  San  Francises 
trade  schools,  give  thorough  instruction  c-v  urcr 

four  years  and  covering  in  theoretical  work  substantially 
the  same  subjects  as  the  manual  training  high  schools, 
"with  special  adaptation  in  the  last  half  of  the  course  to 
the*  particular  trade  which  lb*"  jn;pil  U  learning.0'  The 
latter  type  is  the  nswsr  and  undoubtedly  the  mort 
thorough,  but  it  can  scarcely  supply  the  place  of  the  shaft 
term  trade  school,  because  of  its  long  postponement  of  the 
practical  results  which  are  so  much  in  demand.  The 
training  of  the  long  course  schools  "is  expected  to  insure 
rapid  advancement  beyond  the  grade  of  journeyman." 

The  principal  occupations  for  which  trade  schools  hats 
.Wished  are  the  building  and  mechanical  trades, 
barheripff,  brewing,  dairying,  dieaamaking,  tailoring 
linery,  domestic  m*"™**,  »*«*■!•  manufacture  aad  watek- 
r.ialcin,' 

The  New  York  Tradejkhool.  founded  by  Colonel  Rick- 
nrd  T.  Auchmutr  in  1881,  is  the  largest  and  most  thor 
[hly  equipped  exclusively  trade  school  in  the  i 
ites.     The  courses  include  electrical  work,  pattern  max- 
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ing.  plumbing,  printing,  bricklaying,  carpentry,  Imtiw, 
fresco,  and  sign  painting,  drawing,  blacksmithin^  strain 
and  hot  water  fitting,  plastering,  and  corn  ire  mule 
ThiH  ^hool  ha*  no  European  prototype,  fttough  it  was  e-<*- 
teMbbod  After  eareful  itndjf  of  foreign  Ntporfanoe*  In 
the  'lay  oIiiwRs  fonr  consecutive  months  are  necessary  EO 
complete  the  cour-io,  whil.  m  the  ■  vening  claaea  a  much 
longer  linn  is  required.  The  hvstem  of  instruction  em- 
ployed is  known  aa  the  "Auchmuty  fcystcm,"  and  com- 
bines the  practical  and  liieoivtical  "to  that  BOC  OOl 
.skill  ijiiiel.lv  acquired,  but  the  sclent  Hie  priuci  ■ 
iiinirrln-  llio  work  arc  a;so  ^fiulo'il."1  This  system  has 
bc*n  remarkably  successful  and  has  been  adopted  in  n 
fevN  OOVaei  in  other  srluiola.  nolal'l.v  Prat!  Iiihtitul^  in 
Brooklyn  and  St.  George's  Kveniinj  Trade  School  in  NYw 
York. 

There  are  many  other  schools  which  give  conrsra  in  tin1 
building  and  mechanical  trades,  the  most  important  of 
which  arc  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades  of  Philadelphia. "the  California  Bflihoo]  of  Xb'chjui- 
icml  Arts  and  the  Wiunerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts, 
both  of  tfnn  Francisco,  the  Baron  d*  Hirseh  Trade  School 
><\'  New  York  City,  and  r In-  Hflfarw  Twtllilllll  [Mil 
also  of  New  York  City.  Nearly  all  of  the  numerous  in- 
dustrial schools  for  the  white  and  colored  races,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  South,  give  instruction  in  the*** 
trades. 


■  Hrrrntr'nih   Annual   Urpwt  if   ih<    (I  nlfrrf   *tatr$)  OommUltonn-  of 

I>    -.".. 
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It  ia  generally  agreed  that,  in  the  building  and  mec 
iral  industries,  "'the  trade  school  alone  cm  not  pake  * 
lir-ct  -!,;)*. ii:-.  U  the  n-ii .»i  period  of  inKlmnino  im 

such  schools  dot's  not  admit  of  sufficient  practical  work 
enable  the  studenj   (•>  acquire   thai  dexterity  and  tact 
whii-i  Bsentinl      The  best  result*  an-  obtained  when 

ahop  training  ia  supplemented  fej  such  technical  trn; 
as  is  given  in  the  eveitiiit:  trade  schools.  This  system  it  b 
•aid  enable*  the  student  to  apply  the  principles  he  H 
studying  to  Ihr  conditions  and  difficulties  encountered  is 
hi*  daily  work  and  ha  has  *  better  appreciation  of  their 
value,    sad   OQ&aaquvnUy    teksa    more    Interest    in  hi* 

tdiea."1     Nevertheless,  it  is  also  agreed  that  a  gcncnJ 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  trade,  especially  phut! 
.-.in  not  OS  :it-i|iiir»Hl  outside  of  a  trade  or  technical  aebool 

Barber  schools  have  been  established  exclusively  as  a 
abort  cut  to  the  trndn,  an  fl  are  not  generally  considerwl 
aati8faetorv^  It  ia  claimed  that  the  time  required  kt 
-rr-nduaiion  s  entii  i.  too  short  and  that  the  praetknlfe 

si  rue!  urn   ix  Lou  meager.       In  spite  »>f  the  npp ■ 
exist  in  ir  ^'li<">k   however,  it   be  believed   "that   who* 
properly  conducted  and  offering  a  course  of  trniningo 
two  fir  Mini'  yeans  would  In-  ».f  heripftl  to  the  In  ■ 
Brewing  schools,  on  the  otherJLsnd,  are  universally 


proved  by  employers  and  srraduates.  and  are  the  beat* 

he  only,  places  where  a  thorough  technical  knnn 
of  the  trade  can  be  acquired.    These  schools  grew  out  of  i 


1  8ertnt«nih  Annual  ttrpart  of  ihr  ft  nitr*  /Ttitrn)  Cam 

tot**-.*  m. 
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distinct  need  within  the  industry  for  more  exact  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  processes  invlvl  in  brewing.  As  a 
rule,  (inly  those  who  have  had  experience  are  received  as 
students  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  presupposes  fa- 
miliarity with  the  practical  work  of  the  brewery.  These 
schools  have  been  of  marked  benefit  both  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  students  themselves.  With  the  knmvledjje  of 
scientific  methods  many  radical  improvement*  in  produc- 
tion have  been  introduced,  which  have  eliminated  prue»- 
work,  have  made  use  of  materials  formerly  thrown  aside, 
and  have  improved,  not.  only  the  quality,  but  also  the 
quantity  of  the  product.  Graduates  of  the  mcIiooIk  are  in 
frrcat  demand,  nro  always  preferred  by  employers,  and  ro- 
B  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  lusher  mgtt  IIihm  often 
There  are  four  brewer**  schools  in  tln«  United  State*,  two 
in  New  York  City,  one  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Milwaukee, 
The  dairy  *choola  aro^all  connected  with  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  first  one  was  estab- 
lishetTin  connection  with  I  he  agricultural  college  of  the 
I  HvtTsity  of  Wisconsin  in  18!)lt  "in  the  belief  that  a 
»1  in  which  butter  and  cheese  making  should  be 
taurfrt  would  be  of  ereat  value  to  the  daily  industry,  and 
consequently  greatly  benefit  the  farmers  "  Appropria- 
tions for  dairy  eet)"*»ls  m  Iowa  and  Minnesota  were  made 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  1000-1001  there  were  1,402  stu- 
d«nis  in  attendance  in  thirty  -I'm*  school*.  Tn  nearly  all 
cases  n  certain  amount  of  actual  experience  in  a  creamery 
or  cheese  factory  is  a  pivequhitc  Eoc  instruction,  and  the 
graduate*  are  usually  employed  iw  Miperinlemlcuix  of 
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ercamerieax  Dairy  schools  arc  sasd  to  bare  caused  *>ht 
creamery  industry  to  grow  within  a  decade  to  proportHM 
whi  'h  it  would  normally  have  taken  many  years  to  reaeh. 
and  ;he  graduates  of  those  schools  are  always  preferred  fcy 
employers,  and  receive  from  20  to  50  per  cent  higher 
wages  than  non-graduates. 

The  industrial  educating  of  girls  is  provided  for  br 
large  variety  of  schools  of  dressmaking,  millinery  and  ii> 
meatie  science.  In  many  cities  such  instruction  is  carrisi 
on  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  bat 
work  of  n  mon-  ambitious  <-hnrarti-r  is  found  in  Pralt  Ia» 
stitute.  Brooklyn.  Drexel  Fnatirat*),  Philadelphia,  sod 
Armour  Institute.  Chicago.  These  three  schools  haTc  bad 
a  great  influent**  upon  the  work  elsewhere,  **  their  irrasV 
atos  have  generally  become  tcaehprs.  In  Boston  n» 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  class  of  instruotiiin.  and  in  thr  South  AM 
are  many  girl**  schools  which  are  doing  valuable  week 
alonir  this  line  In  New  York  City  thfl  Manhattan  Trad* 
ol  for  Girls,  with  dny  and  evening  classes  in  maefcit* 
operating,  upholstery,  hand  sewing,  and  the  past  nap  of  v- 
tuirial  flower*  and  boxes,  began  its  work  in  the  fall  of 
1902,  and  in  tot  same  JToar  it  WM  daeSdad  10  add  terhnaal 
instruction  in  trades  to  the  curriculum  of  two  of  ta* 
tru-I*'  high  schools. 

The  general  testimony  is  that  '^rja^who  have  prado. 
ntcd  nt  training  schools  for  domestic*  il-  vortc  aai 

more  of  it  iuj^pvSrttnie  flan  those  who  have  not  hi*i 
such  training,  and  they  do  not.  require  constant  cut* 
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Bight.  Iu  the  ilrcviinakiflg  trade  it  is  said  thut  m  ordi- 
nary work  the  graduates  of  schools  have  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage, bvl  in  thr  art  of  cutting  and^fittiug  they  are  far 
■Dparior.    No  apprenticeship  fa  anally  required  ntadhoo] 

graduates,  who  receive  higher  waces,  steadier  employ- 
ment aud  more  rapid  promotion  than  others.  The  gradu- 
ate* of  millinery  K&Dohi  are  ulso  preferred!  by  em- 
ployers. 

The  textile  schools  give  in  their  longer  courses,  which 
extend  over  four  years  in  the  day  classes,  the  most 
thorough  scientific  and  technical  instruction.  These 
srhooU  are  a  direct  effort  to  foster  the  textile  industries  of 
particular  local  i  ties  through  education,  .mil  they  rrprc- 
sent  the  most  important  instaiuv  in  thin  count ry  in  which 
trade  schools  have  received  governmental  aid.  Thr  earli- 
est was  the  Philadelphia  school,  which  wns  opened  in  1883, 
and  is  an  outgrowth  and  a  department  of  the  Sehonl  of 
Industrial  Art.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  lm*  enntrib- 
uted  liberally  towards  in*  support,  though  it  was  e*tab- 
liahed  and  equipped  by  the  mami insurers  of  1'hiladel 
phin.  FjowcM,  New  Bedford  and  Vn\\  Kiver,  Massa- 
chusetts, also  have  textile  schools.  supported  partly  by  the 
state,  and  partly  by  the  municipalities.  These  schools 
have  both  day  and  evening  classes,  the  latter  intended  for 
those  actively  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  adapted  to 
their  needs.  Thin  training  for  actual  operatives  might 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  In  New  Bedford,  Maaa- 
chiwtts,  is  located  the  American  CoXTtSpOltdtfiCt  SfihOQl 
of  Textiles,  which  is  rather  a  technical  than  a  trade  school, 
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m  It  k  ikrigin if  to  auppaiaauit  ths  work  of  persons  r*f> 
Inrfy  engaged  in  textile  mill*  T1m  special  training  of- 
fend by  tWa*  arhoufc  has  been  a  benefit  kbit  to  !>>«•  ifi- 
dMttydtftthegtfjJhmfw.  especially  in  the  Tnannfactcr- 
in*  braaehea  It  requires,  bowercr,  about  four  year*' 
raprriroee  to  become  a  competent  workman,  tod 
sis  time  can  bo  shortened  by  the  school  training 
it  can  not  aa  ret  be  done  away  with. 

Setjook  for  watchmakers  and  engraver*  owe  their  ex- 


to  the  great  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  factorial 
and  to  the  need  for  better  and  more  thoroughly  equipped 
■is  I  sail.  The  principal  schools  are  the  Walt  ham  Hor» 
logical  School  of  Wahhaai.  Msesachusetta,  and  the  Hot* 
logical  School  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Pesrk 
minnb.  Though  these  schools  have  had  little  effect  uses 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  in  the  repairing  branch  acbwt 
trained  men  are  recognized  as  doing  more  and  U-:t>  r  work. 
and  they  receive  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  higher  wages  thai 
those  who  hare  had  no  school  training. 

">  TtchnUtl  and  Art  S<kooU:  Technical  or  cool 
tion  schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers 
ready  engaged  mtradca.  In  the  pimpl^jflwn  0f  teck- 
nical  webool  the  instruction  is  limited  to  the  school  roan 
or  the  laboratory,  and  the  tooU  and  TitFitlillM  ***  UTrf  *f 
the  instructor  only  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  iUiaMrarinr 
the  application  ofjhe  theoretical  aa  ifkj  traehiof 

to  the  particular  trades.     Tb<»  purpose  is  to  giro  to  work- 
men an   understanding  of  the  scientific   principles 
Tolred  in  their  work.     Most  of  these  are  eTcning  or  t 
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respondenofl  schools,  though  some  of  them  have  daily 
sessions  during  the  dull  season  in  the  trade. 

Though  this  in  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  industrial 
school.  (Tn  rnv.l  IVii-  such  LMlitcaf.ion  sterns  to  haw  hcu 
;ii  the  last  few  years  more  keenly  felt  thnn  ever  be- 
fore, as  is  shown  by  the  rapid  growth  and  success  of  the 
Yihki"  Mrn's  Christian  Association  classes  and  of  the  cor- 
respondence- schools.  Tha  former  have  about  aix  thou- 
sand pupils,  while  the  latter  claim  an  enrolment  of  more 
than  llin'e  hundred  thousand.  Tin-  most  notable  ex- 
amples "V  the  Oldd  MfcOOl*  :»re  the  Spriiu  i.'.irlrn    Ii  -.'  | 

tute,  Philadelphia,  the  School  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mcchnriirsi  and  TmdiMilUll.  Npw  York,  and  tfafl  NVwurk 
Technical  SohooL  Among  the  more  recent  schools  bav- 
in l-  OOOrtCi  Of  this  character  am  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  ;md  the  Afhni:icum  *m\  Mechanics'  InsM- 
t  ii t  •  of  ttoofaortor.  New  York. 

One  serious  objection  to  these  technical  schools  deaipned 
for  workmen  already  engaged  in  their  trades  is  that  they 
are  usually  obliged  to  ooivy  uu  lliolf  Instruction  is  oral 
ing  session*  after  the  day*  work  is  done  and  when  the 
student  is  already*  tjrjjd  out  mentally  and  physically. 
"He  cornea  more  or  leas  worn  out  by  his  day  la  toil,  and  fie 
michru  home  Ion;'  after  his  usual  retiring  how,  pJ tt  - 
tieally  exhausted.  His  mind  can  not  he  slert  with  hfi 
body  in  a  fasgrd-out  condition,  and  hence  thin  class  of  ii.- 
Mi  notion  is  at  once  a  treat  hardship  and.  in  en 
with  day  schools,  it  is  of  relatively  little  profit.  Men  who 
are  engaged  in  any  Icind  of  aetuul  manual  labor  through 
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the  day  are  greatly  handicapped  in  their  attendance  npoo 
such  schools.  They  are  mart  valuable  for  clerka,  book- 
keepers, draftsmen  and  the  li**  They  can  never  becasaa 
a  wry  snhtyfrntial  elometit  in  the  technical  education  of 
tlte  industrial  classes."*  Moreover,  such  schools  are  fre- 
quently poorly  tainrht.  XeYerthdcsK.  they  ivpmtvnt  tae 
only  opport  unit  its  open  to  a  lante  body  of  wafre  cam n 

Correspondence  schools  are  aimed  to  meet  the  needs  o( 
those  who  are  debarred  by  circumstances  of  locality  or 
time  from  attendance  at  night  schrol,  but  who  nrc  env 


ii*  to  aeiinire  then 
Chair  work.     They  appeal  particularly  to  mechanics  and 


apprentices  in  trades  which  require  more  theoretical 
lODOwladga  than  rati  be  ;ici|tiirv<l  in  the  daily  routine 
The  Kiifwsx  of  this  method  depends  largely  upon  the  saV 
division  of  the  subject  into  many  short  and  simple  para 
which  are  sent  to  (lie  students  in  a  fixed  order.  They 
courses  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  grades  of  vroetaM*. 
Though  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  student*  keep  cs 
long  enough  |0  complete  thrir  course,  whirli  take*  nsittll; 
fivr  or  six  pear*,  there  are  many  cage*  in  which  this  syv 
tern  of  instruction  has  enabled  students  to  advance  frsa 
the  lower  to  the  higher  branches  of  a  trade,  or  to  ehanc? 
from  one  occupation  to  an  entirely  different  one.  Sens  I 
;i*  correspondence  schools,  however,  are  mere  mcmerl 
rnaki::ir  schemes,  and  their  instruction  w  practieallj| 
worthless. 
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The  schools  of  industrial  drawing  and  design  furnish 
instruction  in  freehand  and  mechanical  jirawing  and  in 
design  applied  to  various  industries.  A  good  deal  of  at- 
tention is  usually  given  to  the  study  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  of  the  materials  used.  There  are  three 
inniri  types  of  these  schools,  (a)  the  simplest  type  repre- 
sented by  evening  classes  in  industrial  drawing  such  a* 
those  of  the  public  schools  of  MasaarhusctiM  and  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  (h)  the  sehools  of  art  and  dg- 
sign,  such  as  Cooper  I'niun  of  New  York  and  the  Mary- 
land Institute  of  Baltimore,  and  (c)  the  schools  of  design 
■Mlutvely,  such  a«  The  Lowell  s.-tnm]  of  Design  of  Boston 
and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design.  Many  of  these 
an'  much  older  than  the  trade:  and  technical  .schools,  and 
•in!  of  them  date  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Both  architectural  and  mechanical  draftsmen  who  are 
graduates  of  sehools  speak  in  the  linrhest  terms  ft!  tin- 
benefits  derived  from  their  instruction.  The  art  courses 
offered  in  this  country  arc  not,  however,  as  good  as  ttmM 
of  the  European  schools,  and  the  process  in  form  and 
art  is  not  equal  to  that  which  has  been  made  in  other  kinds 
of  Industrial  and  teohnloaJ  training. 

6.  General  Aspects;  Industrial  education  in  the 
United  States  has  never  been  thoroughly  orjraui/ol  and 
correlated,  as  it  is  in  several  European  countries,  which 
have  complete  systems  extending  from  the  kindergarten 
up  through  majiual  training,  trade  and  technical  schools 
to    the   higher  engineering   and    scientific    institutions. 
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Moreover,  governmental  support  and  administraties, 
which  is  the  rale  m  Europe,  u  dcw  and  comparatively 
rare  in  this  country.  Procrcaa  has  been  made  in  the  way 
i. dependent  frrowth,  bnt  there  is  no  coordination  be- 
tween tlie  different  classes  of  schools,  nearly  all  of  whs* 
are  the  result  of  private  initiative  ami  aopi 
thefos,  the  number  of  excellent  trade  and  technical 
aehoola  at  knereaainjr  yearly,  and  already  there  are  several, 
such  as  the  New  York  Trade  School,  the  Williamson  aad 
the  San  Francisco  trade  schools.  Drexel  and  Pratt  Imti- 
tutoa,  the  textile  schools,  and  the  New  York  Institute  fee 
Artist-Artisans,  which  compare  favorably  with  any 
Karope. 

The  problem  of  industrial  education  in  the  Sot 
which  ia  somewhat  i3hTen?iil  from  that  in  the  Vi.rrh  iwing 
to  the  presence  of  the  colored  race  and  to  the  high  pro- 
portion of  ignorant  whites,  has  led  to  the  establishment  in 
that  section  of  a  larjre  number  of  indastrjsTa^lwrjfr,  Most 
of  tbetfe  are  small  and  many  of  them  are  poorly  equipped, 
bnt  all  are  doinjr  their  ahare  towards  the  work  of  practical 
iilucjition.  The  ■  booli  for  tla*  ctilored  r»r*»  rang*  in  sin 
from  thncp  having  about  thirty  pupils  to  snob  institutes* 
as  the  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students  in  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama,  with  865  pupils,  and  Tuski  iaal 
and  [ndnstrial  Instttnta,  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  with  lfl& 
pupiLv  €19  of  them  taking  the  trade  <  course*. 
These  schools  are  either  partially  supported  by  charity  sr 
are  *tate  institutions,  frequently  receiving  Federal  si«L 
They  are  eminently  practical  and  are  directly  aimed  to 
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enable  their  student*  to  earn  a  livelihood  The  Southern 
iikIuMi  i  il  k  liools  For  I  he  white  rftOC  nrc  .vimewhat  smaller 
than  those  for  the  colored  race,  and  are  fewer  in  number, 
but  they  also  are  partly  charitable. 

Industrial  education  is,  on  the  whole,  however,  far  more 
advanced  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Pouthern  Slates. 
This;  is  shown  in  the  following  (able,  which  irivcs  by  peo- 
eraphical  division  ■  th<*  running  ul*  m-Ii  n>k  M-porlcd  by  the 
i  n  tod  State*  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  soholiu- 
tic  w;ir  fndinu*  Junt\  1002,  OS  devoted  chiefly  to  manual 
and  industrial  training,  with  the  total  number  of  pupil* 
and  instructors  in  the  manual,  industrial  and  technical 
training  departments : 


N«tn)i« 
of  IoaU 

tUttOllH 

ffagt&i  r 

of  lo- 
Riraciop* 

»,r  .  I.-- 

mrnUrj 

Number 

•tor  tin -Jury 

-ui.;.  m 

Um'Ud  State* 

1*3 

I.ft5fl 

1H.1T> 

:tl  .11711 

North  Atlantic  division 

5ft 

61H 

5,081 

19.677 

South  Atlantic       " 

31 

131 

1.601 

1,866 

South  Central 

IS 

63 

1.202 

632 

North  Onlral 

45 

400 

5.R80 

7.670 

Wortorn 

37 

287 

v.-\r, 

1,036 

Recently  thorp  hn«  hepn  a  growing  mnvrment  toward* 
and  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  assistant  U»r  -liilnstrml 
education.  This  i*  displayed  in  th-  i  .  mid  municipal 
aid  (riven  to  textile  whools  and  In  the  establishment  of  in- 


a 


body  of  opamian  which  fiwnii 
far  trade 


Federal 
The  fief  that 
atWrkiac 
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In  duct  rial  education  a 
in*  the  apprenticeship  systesa.   Jb  mm  trades 
moremmt  a  rapid  and  m  others  it  if  slow.       In  wmm 
trade*  the  graduate  of  thr  school  can  entirely  norit  sbss 

apprenticeship,  while  in  others  thr  iikiuwit  sppmrtie*- 
whip  can  not  at  the  present  time  be  even  shortened  h>  sod 
preparation.  Much,  of  coarse,  depends  upon  the  scbosl 
its  equipment,  ita  taethodji  and  the  practical  character  of 
its  work.  Some  institutions  send  out  nrraduatc*  foDr 
equipped  and  others  da  not  pretend  to  furnish  more  thsa 
a  preliminary  training,  The  schools,  however,  are 
rapidly  improving,  and  the  broader  base  of  theureuctl 
knowledge  possessed  by  their  frradnat**  is  sure  to  bra*? 
Increased  perioral  efficiency,  more  rapid  advance,  hifbsf 
wo«c*  and  jpvater  certainty  of  employment. 

T:i  Aonelaaion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  nredof 
the  dsy  is  for  greater  sJcill  inxiead  of  leas,  and  this  need 
will  inevitably  incrcasejn  the  fntnrc.  Aa  indnstrr  be> 
mini-,  more  and  more  highly  sp«isjttcd  and  system* 
leally  organised,  the  laboring  classes  must  more  and  mot* 
follow  thr  example  of  the  professional  cusses  and  learn 
to  work  before  they  apply  for  employment     "Thedaytf 
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mere  muscle  in  industry  hn«.  posted  and  the  day  of  mind, 
u  ith  *kill  of  eye  and  baud,  li 

ItrrruRNORQ :  Tl»<*  prlnrlpftl  nutborltj  relied  upon  In  th«  pr<»p  ini- 
tios f>f  Thin  Phnpter  hn<  Iwrn  thf  09MMWCJI  ^ n n nal  lirptirt  nf  the 
ft  nlfr.I  SfOlCsJ  CMHRtHfOMP  «f  ImUiji'.  li><>2.  mi  fturfc  urirj  7t'/ci...»i 
Eduvotfon.  wlil'li  COBtBlv  m  brl«'f  rating  Of  tfei  RttOtflt  PI'.  Mft  * 
description,  of  trade  nbil  technical  cdunulon  In  (In  nl  ed  rtuiem  pp. 
17  <?4  nnd  4  o* rcf'il  tr*nrni*rit  of  trtdl  nod  tc-hnknl  education  In  tbo 
Torloti*  Kttroprim  count  rlct  arid  In  Canada.  Tbc  Eighth  Annual 
cf  thr  (t'nttr/t  Ht-.tr,  r.,»  nUftfOft«r  *>/  i-«bor  vai  nl.o  upon  Jn<f«»fr|al 
FrfvrriNofi.  but  thin  )■  qow  obtoloto  Tb*  Peportt  Of  tl>,  i  '-...if-  twJonrr 
-i/  (.(...,/((,,  i  ...tiToln  n  cbiipw  •Wnfrwl  :.t  mnntinl  and  ImliiM  rial  i  m  iti- 
Inif  nnd  m  unify  out*  dtfotvd  Bo  MOtftl  fttflafJca  of  thr*  Rerb-nlt'tritl  ind 
DMCftnlCtl  eollec**.  Tb*  BUttD  nf  DAl«ttfOB  hU  IIM  IWWd  :»  M**- 
eUl  report  prrpnrrd  by  Mr.  Iwim'  Itfwm-dB  CUtfeft,  A.  M  .  00  VtfVMffM 
■  fn<fw«tri<jJ  and  /-'lit*  Ml*  hi  th*  rmuil  fitntr*,  gf  whU  b  l'arli 
III  Mud  iv,  eutliir<i  fffAufrtol  'j 'i.i  FconnfMl  rraMitf  *•  ftBJufijrj  ll 

MOM    «nd    fltdeWtfd    /»*rirHU<Hii.    nmt    /ru/uifrta!    dud    X«0A 
T*»J<»lrty  I*  Behooh  of  Tc*hnotow  o*<l  VMM  Btott*   f.n«d  Gram 
let—,  boar  In  part  upon  tho  autijet-t  »t  thin  chapter.     Tb*  Hrpvet  of  thf 
M*$$a*-*utrtt»   CumntUvtott  Appointed   to   Invrstipntf    th,    BaCfffBf   Sin 
Uwa  (,{    Uanunl  'lYatntno  and  Induntruil  NMtfBiftft,   IMW.  I*  0!*o  volu- 

■fclfc 

Sirrixvi.vrAM  Rudi.h>;i: 

1,       AppfiitUf-hli'  . 

<a>    77iW  fli.nnlal  fUpori   of  ih<    Wincnmin  Hurcau  of  Labor 

Md  JndutlHol  Statlttlem.  1R88.  pp.  149  IM 
|h)    pMrfJh   tf.norf  o/  IJh«  r*-Vrif    FdfftJ  Durrau  o/  itothllt»  of 

I  „h„,  .    isvit;     ,,,,     "i    :ns        PtfldjB 

tr)   VtawrfJI  Krpnrl  nf   i/ir  JMnnrfold  liurrau  or  Labor,  1864. 
pp.   120  383. 

W.       Inrtiicrrl,»l    I'.lii.  nflAB  | 

(«»   Babe,  0#fWn  "i.fflrnlnc  •  Tmdr."  pp. 

(b)    iTIirtifti     " IndiMtrlnl    and   TMftAlOfJ  'IrntnlrtK   lo    PopOlif 
lliOO,"    Wtf4-ulf«rti!    A'nifn,    V.,1.    XXIII.    pp.    -81- 

303. 
<c)  Dyer.  "Industrial  TioIuUik,"   Thr  Evolution  of  In<lu*t'ti» 

pp.   110-SOft. 
(rf»  «*>/*.  Jftport  of  the  XcttrOtXo  It*™***  of  Laaor  owl  /«- 

rfur/Haf  ArrdfUfir#.  1808,  pp.  503  710. 

8.      Tllvltcr  Tocbnlc*!  TrolDluic: 

(a)    Walker,    "T*rhnolrtg|ont    Eilii<ntlon,*'    t/UruKMlong   In    L'4u- 
eoiion,  pp  3  111. 

1  ItvrHiu  of  Eiturntion.  Kdvrntion  i*  thr  Industrtat  and  Fine  Arts  fa 
th*  Vnitrd  ttmicK.  r»ri  IV,  IBWS.  Gen«iil  Jolia  EHlun.  p.  TJJ. 
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(6)  Brhottibaf.  "Higher  Teetotal  Train***. "  Th*  Fmwm,  Tel 
SI,  pp.  Ml-576. 

4.     Attltode  oT  Labor  OramalaatlaM : 

U>  BemU,  Tb*  Belatlon  of  Labor  Oraaaiaartoae  to  the  Abmt- 
leas  Bey  and  to  Trade  iMtraetVm,"  AmmnU  •/  Car 
Amertcm*  Acmdamv  of  PaMlasaf  mmd  Jeaff  ■paaace,  ToL 

V,  pp.    209-241. 

[Norm:  Bee  alao  "Trade  and  Technical  Education  la  the  Unlied 
Btatee."  Bwllcttn  of  the  (UMUd  8Uf)  Bwrmm  of  Lmbor,  He.  M,  pp. 
1M8-1417.] 
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Juxt  as  most  industrial  evils  finally  express  themselves 
in  terms  of  poverty,  so  most  if^not  all  the  methods  of  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  employment  find  a  common  ex- 
pression in  labor  legislation.  In  the  present  chapter  a 
brief  review  of  the  more  important  labor  lows  is  given,  in 
order  to  bring  rapidly  before  the  reader  some  of  those 
method*;  Of  ameimnilinn  and  bcttOTPHOt  Vfltloh  bOYI  not 
bron  spn-inlly  discussed  in  llir  pneetfing  chapter*  of  this 
book,  nnd  in  order,  more  particularly,  to  call  attention  to 
the  crowing  and  significant  movement  to  improve  tho 

o.ii'lit  -mis  of  (he  laboring  r.ln.ws  by  If^isliilive  ciuu'tmeiif. 

1.  Historical  Development  of  Labor  Legislation:  In 
order  to  nppr^-mtc  the  significance  of  thi  Bt&t,  it  is 

Decenary  to  rein  briefly  '"  ttw  oeodWeii  of  Affair*  m 
Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Knr  mnnv  eentlUrifie  pr.vr.linir  tin*  industrial  revolution, 
(be  condition*  of  labor  had  been  m  inn  I  Ay.  ;iml  rather  un- 
generously, regulated  by  the  state  j  labor  VI I  e  niipulxory, 
and  wages,  hours  of  labor,  nnd  the  proportion  of  appcOO 
tices  to  journeymen  was  fixed  by  statute  or  by  officers  of 
the  law;  in  England,  at  hut,  the  passage  of  the  poorer 

laborer*  bom  paxjaj)  fee  panieli  ma  raq  itriettj  gnardedi 
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and  the  combination  of  laborers  in  strik-  ide  un- 

ions was  rfgflrfftwlj  prohibited.       Tile  men  wl 
America  brought  to  this  country  the  uncial   pi. 
upon  which  this  legal  system  was  based,  and  at  one  ti 
another,  moat  of  the  New  England  colonies  attempted  te 
fix  wages  by  statute,  or  fined  .-  workmen  for  tak- 

ing more  thun  the  legal  rates. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  land  could  be  obtained 
the  Ameriasg  cnlimie*.  laws  d feigner!  to  reduce  the  wapr* 
and  opportunities  of  the  working  classes  were  foredooaaai 
to  failure,  and  the  old  system  of  slate  control  never  ob- 
tained any  real  foothold  here.  Even  in  Europe  it  begu 
to  break  down  in  the  ij-'ht-onth  century,  as  the  old  iiyto* 
trial  order  yielded  to  the  new.  A  class  of  employer*  arose 
to  whom  the  old  regulations  were  vexatiou*  and  burden- 
aoim.  -Mil!  owners,  for  instance,  did  not  wish  a  sera 
yearn1  apprenticeship  for  the  women  n:t»l  children  wht 
were  to  run  the  cotton  mules  and  the  power  loom 
Under  the  combined  aasaulta  of  Adam  Smith,  the  phyta> 
oratic  philoaophy  and  the  new  manufacturing  interests, 
the  old  doctrine  of  state  control  was  replaced  h 
ideal  of  economic  freedom,  the  doctrine  ^n>/$ss?e  (€%u. 

In  the  United  States  die  \ww  philosophy  of  freedoan 
ereiseci  a  profound,  and  from  the  present  standr^ 
area  more  lasting  influence  than  in  France  or  Knplsoii 
Coinciding  so  opportunely  with  lb*  pulilical  demand*  sml 
movements  of  the  Revolutionary  Period,  .»t  oal* 

wvlo>:iu'<J  a  \\V  cagi  i  n«  i  by  the  Am  ir  ■  in  people^  b  I 
wnx  ineor|)orated  in  the  organic  law  of  the  state  and  U 
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eral  governments,  from  which  ventage  -rround  it  has  con- 
ditioned and,  in  a  negative  sense,  controlled  all  the  labor 
hflMittw  of  the  United  States  from  that  time  to  thin. 

In  the  constitution*  of  the  federal  government  and  of 
moat  Of  inn  mimmjiiweulth\  rertnin  vuffuu  phrase*  are  to 
bo  found,  to  the  general  effect  that  no  person  shall  bo  do- 
prived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  except  by  due  process 
of  law.  or,  to  cite  typical  phrases  tnOTi  to  the  point,  la) 
that  "citizen*  nay  no!  be  deprived  of  the  essential  and 
inalienable  rfg&t  to  ne.|  nosseaa  niuLprotect  prop- 

erty;" and  (b)  that  "ft*  b':_'is!;it  ore  may  not  nml<r 
grant  of  special  privileges  or  immunities  to  any  citizen  or 
claaa  of  citizens. "  The.se  vague  phrases  have  universally 
1*1*1  d  Interpreted  tn  enunciate  a  cofwtfftrrfowqf  right  to 
freedom  of  contract  and  &  constitutional  inhibit  ;"n  of 
class  legislation^  TJie  representatives  of  the  people  can 
not,  in  general,  by  anything  short  of  an  amendment  to 
the  OauiUtuUon  of  the  United  State*,  deprive  an  adult 
citizen  of  the  freedom  to  buy  and  sell  laboi  ft  eel] .  i  I  '1 
late  the  conditions  of  employment  of  any  special  class  of 

tip    adult   population,  it  in  Shi    DpfadOB  Od   tl:e  I  BOM  I,  tbfl 

regulation  might  naturally  and  reasonably  he  applied  io 
the  whole  population.  Of  course,  this  Imperfect  Sttti 
ment  of  the  two  doctrines  does  not  exhaust  the  subject. 
The  courts  have  been  generous  with  the  Legislative  hraiieh 
of  the  government,  permitting  a  large  amount  of  class 
[offktetiOOj  and  extensive  limitation:;  of  the  freedom  of 
eoiilnn't,  when  sueb  legislation    and  limitation  seenr-d  to 

them  just  and  reasonable.     But  the  presumption  is  al- 
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that  American  labor  l<  at  CXpla;; 

boid  understood  ■  ■  inn  of  exceptions  to  thrsi*  mi- 

mil  rote.  With  those  principles  firmly  in  mind  we  eaa 
understand  how  the  Labor  law  has  been  enabled  to  go  as 
far  as  il  does,  ami  why  it  \mn  gone  im  further. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  free  contract  was  incorpo- 
rtt$d  In1  •imtitntional  Jaw  of  t !><■  I'niti-.l  >••;-• 

and   rapidly   iMOUM   suprmie   in   KiilN  pki- 

losophy,  fn  neither  country  was  it  ev<  i  -l^bly  en- 

forced in  practice.  Legislation  in  behalf  of  the  employer 
wax  never  fallowed  by  a  ptriatl  of  nv %-inUrf crime*  is 
>rh u  h  tht  9tQ U  mm  'j/_jyj>f  the  ring  and  M  capital  oaJ 
labor  fight  it  out;  it  has  been  succeeded  instead  fry  Hah 
n  of  the  working  elatset.  In  1802,  Iwfnrv  ti« 
statute  of  apprentices  was  formally  rvrwalod.  the  fint 
chili!  labo_r_  law  wan  passed  in  England,  having  as  its 
principal  objact  the  piuniiatioo  of  the  health  and  monk 
of  pauper  children  employed  in  cotton  factories.  Froa 
this  humble  begiunuiir  Ihe  pr  uv 

gradually  extended  to  ''young  people/'  and  other  textfl* 
industrial  |  183  I '■■.  thi*n  to  women  (1844),  next  to  all  laffff 
industries  (1864),  then  to  the  smaller  work<1>op*  en* 
erally  (1867),  and  finally  lo  1878  Husaomad  out  into  i 
full  iledged  factory  act.  re^ulatinp  -  jrcnermllr  in 

brhalf  of  the  health  and  safety  ofthe  laboring  population. 

The  development  of  the  FnphVh  law  on  labor  00tabiBS« 
tiona  is  oven  more  significant     The  old  <>ombination-Sct*. , 
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which  made  labor  nrgani/.alions  positively  criminal,  were, 
it  will  be  remembered,  repealed  in  1824-__  But  for  many 
pem  thereafter  such  combinations  were  negatively  il- 
legal :  that  is  to  say,  the  courts  regarded  them  as  affiw- 
mentx  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  refused  to  countci; 
them  by  enforcing  their  contracts  or  in  any  way  SXUbA- 
inir  to  them  the  protection  of  the  law,  It  was  even  be- 
lieved tlutt  because  of  thin  taint,  trade  unions  had  no  pro- 
twtinn  against  the  embezzlement  of  (hfii1  funds  I  ;.  (iv;t.-.- 
urors,  secretaries  and  other  administrative  officers. 

In  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  (as  amended  in  1876) 
the  government  turn". I  its  back  iqnarely  upon  the  old  his- 
torical policy  of  disapprobation,  and  entered  upon  a 
policy  of  positive  aaoourtgexnecl  which  scarcely  has  a 

parallel  in  the  law  of  associati'ms.  Tliriv.ti'lrr  no  ii;nli- 
union  was  to  be  considered  illegal  me i«> I v  because  il  ww  in 
restraint  of  trade,  the  funds  of  trade  unions  v  rded 

ample  protection,  tod  in  return  for  the  simple  obligation 
of  filing  with  the  registrar  of  trade  unions  a  copy  of  their 
by-laws  and  certain  simple  statistical  statement*,  thd 
unions  secured  the  right  to  be  represented  by  trustees,  and 
through  than  to  hold  property,  do  business,  and  maintain 
Mjtfl  at  law  eonccrnioK  the  property  or  claims  of  tho 
union.  On  the  other  hand  the  union*  wen-  wholly  edtafnd 
of  the  ordinary  corporate  responsibilities  towards 
own  members,  and  I  he  courts  were  forbidden  »  •  ■ 
suits  concern  in  £  the  brrach  of  any  agreement,  to  provide 
benefits  to  members,  etc.     In  short,  trade  unions  were  en- 
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and  few  of  thr 


ct  ardmary  one  pot tttopfi : 


US. 


la  ta*  Conspiracy  and  Prutectioo  of  Property  Act  of 
1875.  xham  special  prirfleges  were  indefinitely jgcptndri 
by  a  rlsnac  repealing  the  old  law  of  conspiracy  in  tr*dt 

Co*nbmaliao» 
parties  night  still  be  punished  a* 
eriniinal  conspiracies  even  though  the  action  which  \b<? 
performed  wuukl  he  perfectly  legal  whm  performed  bj 
in  inclmdnaL  Bat  strike*,  trade  unions  and  labor  boy- 
cott* were  pot  in  a  class  by  thamatlrta,  and  this  apecial 
pcutoclku  of  the  laboring  classes  Bounds  the  keynote 
Labor  legislation  both  in  Great  Britain  and  ti 
States  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  movpment  has  not  been  so  unintprrupted  and  m> 
equivocal  in  the  United  States,  lmt#even  hen-  the  hvtorj 
"  of  labor  legislation  iaoncki-  n  record  ff  Ifffff^ 

protection  to  the  working daaws,  weeured  by  subtle  limit* 
tion  and  frank  disregard  (if  the  doctrines  of  free  coatrart 
antTcIass  legL&latiou.  The  movement  began  api*rcnt]f 
Sbout  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  tV 
abolition  of  imprisonnient  for  debt  and  the  passage  of 
laws  giving  mechanics  and  art  wans  a  prior  .friar 

the  value  of  theirJaW,  upon  biiilcTiri  _  acted  sad 

work  done  by  them.     Educational  lop  (07  nunon 

was  next  adopted.  Maaaaehuaetta  passing  :i  law  for  ih< 

1  An  wren  mr>r»  farornbla  at  a  lea  S»i  b*«o  conferral  vpo*  trt4*  *■!»•♦ 
hy  tha  law  of  1803  •MfDptlflf  trade  union  f»iml«  from  tl«  paj — t  «i 
Tit*  fttcema  tit,  and  hy  an  art  panaxl  In  1004,  th»  datnllMl  proTUtee*  if 
which  i  far*  b**n  anibla  to  m^eatf- 

'Se*  lie  cclcbratad  caao  of  Que*u  e.  rat urll,  14  Cox.  C.  U.  30* 
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inst  riift  ion  of  youths  ill  manufacturing  e^ljiblishiTieiils,  II 
early  as  1836;  and  this  was  quickly  followed  in  a  few 
other  slates  by  child  labor  legislation  limiting  tin*  hours 
of  labor  of  vocy  young  children  employed  in  factories. 
'["in*  agitation  for  Qm  legal  limitation  of  the  working  daj . 

particularly  l'nr  women,  was  incessant  in  I  lie  more  thickly 
populated  stairs  during  I  In-  forties,  and  in  1949  Pemis.vl- 
v:ini,n  passed  a  ten  hour  law  for  women  and  children  in 
six  important  foctorj  Industries,  But  in  general  nothing 
noteworthy  wti  toooxapliahtd  antil  I860,  Brhfto  Massa- 
ehuw  !(•■  pawed  a  typical  ehild  labor  law  ;  ami  three  yt  ant 
later  there  was  established  in  the  Baine  state,  the  first  of 
those  labor  bureaus  which  have  siucc  been  introduced 
with  such  useful  results  in  most  of  tho  OOUUtTJOU  of  thn 
civilized  world.  In  1874  Massachusetts  passed  hrr  fa- 
mous ten-hour  law,  limiting  the  hours*  of  labor  of  women 
and  of  all  persona  under  eighteen  years  of  aire  employed 
in  manufacturing  -hments,   to  ten  per  day      Ed 

ls77»  the.  same  stat^  which  has  paved  the  way  for  most 
American  labor  law*,  passed  an  act  for  >  rtion  of 

factories,  that  has  since  been  copied,  with  In -r  umend- 
s  ;  ud  amplifications,  in  about.twejity-four  states  (in 
VAX). 

2.  The  Factory  Acts:  The  nature  of  tlir  A  :n<nean  fac- 
tory acts  is  well  described  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson '»  digest  of  American  labor  laws : 

I  :•  nil,  "bout  half  the  Stale*  Iiatp  no  fur  i>»*«ul   win*  I  mar  be  called  a 

j  »r'    that  It.  law*  f<r  ill'-  T'-.-uUiU'ti.  mainly  HMlltMJi  nf  coo41tton« 

lu  UcWf !•»  «oJ  workshop*.    Thews  inclwlv  moit  of  Lha  SUMia  which  hn« 
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saaJt  M  all  bT  ntattte  wttb  lb-  Matt*  of  bnn  of  labor:  U*  Sea 
Eataatwl  State*  Keattallj.  Krtf  Tuck. mod  lb*  Northern  Centre!  nod  S«rU- 
▼.-vr»Sww»foIloirlnciu!»fUl«Wotu  Tbcra  w  itoMi  uo  facwry  acu 
Itt  tb*&ru*b  [Teawaae*  U  an  ««e|*fcm|  nor  In  the  pareiy  acxMtanl 
of  th*  Wort,  bat  tfceae  rtntolM  are  tela*  pawl  racaaly. 
State*  vh*ra   tbey  aara  already    i-.u    •  oaete.l.  *r* 

araryyaar The  Hlatoa  aiocctM*/ raah t««l«tak**a 

u*nrtly'rre^*aw  or  inore  factory  fiaDcctor*.  <aarved  wttb  tba  driry  of 
—■tic  iba*  tba  alauura  ara  earrlrd  ant.  fanarnlry  wtib  power*  to  rrt»r 
■  LCiiaallj  «r  ay  dntarty,  aa-1  w  Inspect  all  faetoriea  at  any  tUnc 
dexaa  avast  ba  awaipC*  reyurtaJ  to  auth  iuapwfcor*.  Tha  moat  nana! 
atavotaaanUMaaau^laffpfvnaloafarprapat  flr*«<K«paai  oracaiastlb* 
natal nploaiva  oils.  cte_i  ft*- the  removal  of  tx-ilous  *i^n  or  deal  by 
facta  <*  other  castriT»n«M;  require^  raanlatob*  platad  &bout  *Uar*f*** 
nvalaarr.  baimtc.HaTabif«.  vail*,  ajrrtnfli  trnelble*.  *«ta.  etc  ;  an- 
T*ttor  thai  doore  ahall  op*  a  mitvutl;  procuMttaa;  ih»  anaahlaary  fa*** 
Wine  <4faa*<1  wblt*  la  motto*  by  aay  paraaa  (arer  many  of  tba  Sua* 
prertda  thai  machinery  »h*D  col  bo  cleancc  by  voiura  or  nalaorw  and**  a 

aartaioace).  r«^atrU2in«<caiiU:a2  Wltihlfura.rtr.;  requiring  c rnbn 

by  bcfla.  babe*.  e%e.,  between  any  rwni  where  maeLltterr  la  uawd  sad  lb* 
aattairooai  law*  repairing  a  aortatn  aaannnr  of  cnb**>  air  apaoa  ha  W 
bMiaa  (or  *4hrr  lUUki  to  invent  oeercr»w-linr>  *****  aoctire  aasltary 
aoodlUooa  r*a*ratly;  recyolHnff  *nlia  to  ba  Uaaad  or  palated;  feat  ***- 
▼idlnc  *r«inily  for  Downey  on  tba  rut  of  tba  operati***.  auab  aa  bm 
rertuiiinc  «#?*rat*  bill**)  rwmi;  Uir*  r*e-Btrin«r  **T»*a*«1  *talr*rty*  er 
han-iniU  on  atnlrwnr*.  Finally,  there  are  many  statute*  re*mtjtsar  tb* 
conHnirtlonoc*  build  hare.  provkUaa;  fur  ratlUre  npoa  anatTotd*.  aa4  f«r 

suitable  aeaffoM*  sjeiietalty Employer*  are  freoravatir  fay 

milted  or  required  i...  rinr  t«II*  sod  nsa  ■nlallaa  la  Iowa  a**)  clUti  f*r 
the  purpo**  of  vaklssj  Ibalr  emoloyaaa.  or  riTina?  tbcaa  other  ooUoe.*' 

3.  Lv\c*RtguUti\ng  the  Hours  of  Labor;     The  gradual 
growth  of  the  factory  acts  affords  a  slriki:i  .uioo 

of  tin*  increasing  tendency  of  the  state  to  extend  Rpcciil 
protection  to  the  working  clasaca.  Their 
however,  was  never  seriously  hamper*1!]  by  Irgul  or  cod- 
stitutinn&l  difficulties,  since  they  QQiirtMutO  a  plain  ssJ 
unequivocal  exercise  of  the  police  power— a  social  ridit 
Inherent  in  the  representatives  of  the  people,  arimng  ool 
of  Um  primal  neoeaaity  of  protecting  I  he  poblio  health  tad 
safety,  which  is  even  more  fundamental  than  the  iadi- 

i     J.  Srliuaoo  In  A'raort  cf  the  ttmstrU*  r«*a*hb*aaa  UM),  Tat 
\.  pp.  uxi-101. 
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vidual  right  to  buy  find  sell  labor  freely.  The  lawa  retpi- 
lat.inff  the  hours  of  labor,  however,  teem  more  inconsistent 
With  the  doctrine  of  free  contract ,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  dootcim  Iw  been  inlvrprttod,  PHHJifHI 

and  limited  in  ortW  to  admit  of  their  enforcement,  is  ex- 
tremely aijrniticnnt  of  the  character  and  strength  of  HM 
modem  demand  for  tin  pnihelion  of  the  working  classes. 
These  laws  are  of  several  distinct  varieties,  (a)  Those 
refill nt  i n s.l  he  hours  of  women  and  chiLdccfl-havc  been  dat- 
Cnjgcd  iu  Chanter  II._  The  constitutionality  of  the  child 
labor  laws  has  never  been  questioned,  since  for  certain 
purposes  the  state  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  position  of 
guardian  towards  minors  and  other  persons  now  sui  juris, 
and  ll  not  only  empowered  but  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  them. 

(hi  So  also  there  has  been  no  serious  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws  passed  by  many  states,  fixing 
the  length  of  the  legal  working  day  mi  the  aUstnce  o) 
rial  font  met  between  thn  rmph/t/er  and  icaffe-eantr. 
Many  of  these  laws  particularly  provide-  that  the  employee 
is  entitled  to  extra  poy  for  over  time,  but  they  have 
proved  ineffective  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  einployM 
will  be  assumed  to  have  impliedly  n&trwted  for  a  longer 
day,  if  such  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  trade  or  of  thv  in 
player  in  qneatloQ  jand  secondly,  sued  bioi  cm  it  utilized 
fcy  a  workinrjnwn  only  after  he  has  thrown  up  his  job  and 
definitely  determined  to  antaqoniis  tm  '•mptoyrr.  To  bt 
most  serttic table  all  such  laws  must  he  jtrcventiv*  «  1MB 
05  remedial. 


th*  United  States 

boor  lava,  in  a 

th*  adrrrw  dacauona  i*r>n*d  to  aho*a\ 

ob jeetiooable  and  harmful.    TW  tseanaa  of  the  Supitaat 

Court1   will  oot  aeeeaaarir/  ehanfe  tbe  opinion  *f  the 

«T»to  aVMa*   fAtftta  r.  C*uu   m  r    *     ?*T.   tot?  to  t*aa4  b 

a%tv«ta  •,•  a*  ft.  /-/ *-■«■  •/  L***r. s*.  *•.  ■*>  trr 

•m  ofeM  -Wwr  t»«  mt  Ml?  te  tW  torn  «T  WW.  to 

t.f«  «f  »*•«•  atari  w  pa*  «a4  hm«MB  ■ 

r«4#r  im*  u*il  «.  v  jura.  «  NKarw 
aaa  Ctl9.  tu  aaad  1100  by  tW  dm  nama.  fee 
Inn  t*  vMk  tra  kow*  ■  Uf  at  tto  cvral  rate  «C 
•rata*  Cocrt  (outtid  ikt  abate  fimatoa;  Is  ta*  i 
t#rm*  Orlarlac  »**«  taaatctoal  oarparattoaa  art  tto?  <Taafa*aa  «f  tto 
State,  abVk  may  atebac*.  waatrW  or  •*#«/  aVau*?  tWir  pmmwn:  ffetf 
wa*iWr  aac*  atatotta  •'•  bWIWvmi  ar  htm fc  Wl  hi  ■  |aaulia  V  vat 
Be  poicy  to  V  dwfctod  ay  tk«  lacMaf***.  »M  tbat  tfea  raafrarW^ 
f|(f»1  ef  Wlflcl  »••  B#t  U    aaaatWB  :      IS  rtSMf  to  «li  ■  — ■  e  ■  ptf! 

at  tto  Oberty  of  n;  extractor  tbat  a*  to  aTtovatf  m  «•  a«aa>  am*  it 
ikf  ■>**•  to  «-y  *»«*••  to  ■#••*.  amboatf  word  to  Ik*  wtohaa  af  u* 
Stata.  oe  ta*  rMfrmtT.  '«  imata  to  tat  Stat*,  as  ta*  ruardlaa  rad 
its  paapte.  aad  toTtac  nanr**  of  tta  aratr*.  to  prwrft*  tto 
•a*a  vaVk  it  wilt  jamaH  •««%  to  W  4aa*  oa  Hi  w 
itf  «f  Ita  abaaarlpaJltlra.  •  *  •  **4  ■«  roatcactor  f«r  p*v* 
vark  ra*  nmr  a  iWlitloa  «f  bia  aerwaatat  whk  tto  auto  *T  **d 
•ton  what*  tto  autat*  aatVr  artttb  a*  procaad*  dUtloci.'j  aad  ta»f»«j 
ate  kka  to  «>•' 
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state  courts,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  great 
moral  influence  upon  them,  and  encouragp  lpgislntion  de- 
signed to  regulate  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment upon  public  works.  Thus  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York,  sinoe  the  Kansas  decision,  has  reversed  several 
earlier  decisions  by  sustaining  the  right  of  thn  state  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  persons  employed  directly  by  muDic- 
ipnlilies,1  and  in  1905  the  people  of  N*W  York  will  vote 
upon  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  which  has 
twice  passed  the  legislature,  giving  the  legislature  power 
to  fix  all  conditions  of  labor  on  public  works,  whether 
■ablet  to  contractor*  or  not.  Several  municipalities,  it 
may  be  noted  in  passing,  have  attempted  to  accompl  .h 
(lie  same  ends,  by  ordinances  requiring  that  public  work 
shall  be  performed  by  union  labor,  or  that  certain  sup- 
plies shall  bear  the  union  label,  but  these  ordinances  have 
uniformly  been  declared  unconstitutional  when  ques- 
tioned in  the  higher  oaurfa 

(d).  Another  method  of  limiting  freedom  of  contract  is 
illustrated  in  the  laws  passed  in  about  fifteen  states,  which 
limit  thejours  of  railway  employees  to  ten  or  twelve  per 
day,  or  provide  that  such  employees  shall  uot  work  more 
DlM  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenry-f.inr  iv.ntimiouj  lio.ji--: 
without  on  mtennedietQ  rest,  usually  of  eight  hours.  So 
fsr  as  such  regulations  are  plainly  adapted  and  in  good 
faith  designed  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 


1  Kvau  i.  CltV  01  mm  tOtfc  17"    N.  Y.    K*p-.    271.       S#€    NttO    TOT* 

Labor  iiullttt*  tut  Murvli.  1P04,  pp.  4fi-M, 
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general  pvblk.  they  constitute  a  perfectly  valid  txert'm 
of  the  police  power. 

(e).  But  run  the  legislature  regulate  the  hours  of  bbcr 
in  private  industries  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  net 
the  public  health  and  safety,  but  the  health  and  safety  of 
aulult  workers  in  them  occupations  f  First  of  all  it  may 
be  said  thm  the  Ic-jriglaturc  cannot  limit  the  hours  of  labor 
of  adults  generally,  or  in  occupations  where  long  eoat&» 
ous  labor  is  neither  dangerous  nor  anhealthf  ul ;  and,  ae- 
eordinjriy,  the  Nebraska  law  of  1  \  ring  double  p*y< 

men!  for  all  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  except  is 
the  ease  of  farm  and  domestic  labor,  was  annulled  by  tht 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state.  But  after  a  large  n 
nf  nemmgry  adverse  opinions,  it  ha*  now  b**»n  fully 
tablighed  that  the  legislature  may  limit  the  hours  of 
of  adult  men  in  mines,  smelters,  bakeries  and  otheroeca- 
patiotis  especially  dangerous  In  the  health  nf 
ployeae. 


rjabor 


This  was  settled  by  ihe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  famous  caw  ofHolden  ''  Hardy,1  in  which 
the  Court  recognized,  to  quote  its  own  words,  "that  the 
law  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  progrrs  •  •  that 

restrictions which  hail  formerly  Wn  Int.!  upon  the  eon- 
duct  of  individual-*,  ot  of  >'la«w  of  da,  bare 
proved  detrimental   to  J,ueir_intmat&.   while,   nnrii. 
other  hand,  certain  other  clasaoa  of  persons  i  particul 


>  Way  to  tonvtnUnttr  toan&  1"  BuTJsti*  nf  !*••  (V    P  )  flrt+n */«t 
Valor.  No.  IT.  w-  «»  «$*-      ll  «bouU  b#  notrd  th*t  tht.  .!<-.- irtta  W 
Mnrilnjr  upon  lh#  ■t*t«  ronr+% ;  inrt  !ti*  ftapremfl  Cotirt  oi  l'n)nrt4o 
■nnullM  i  liw  fllmlUr  to  that  apt. 1-1  la  Uoldtt  r.  Htrtf. 
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those  ongag*d  in  dangerous  or  uoliealthiMiinjrtoypieiita) 
hnve  been  found  to  be  in  need  of  additional  protection." 
And  the  OOVDft  ("ii'miied,  after  recognizing  that  BBfth 
legislation  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  ordinary  factory 
laws  protecting  the  life  and  lirah  of  employees:  "TlW 
legislature  has  also  reeogntad  the  hot,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  teglsfcton  in  ninny  states  ha*  corroborated.  That 
the  proprietors  of  these  establishments  and  their  opera- 
tives do  not  stand  upon  an  eqnality,  and  that  their  inter- 
eats  aro,  to  a  certain  ertont,  conflicting.  The  former 
naturally  desire  to  obtain  as  much  Tabor  as  possible  from 
their  employees,  while  the  hitter  are  often  induced  by  the 
fear  of  discharge  to  conform  to  regulations  whtrli  their 
judgment,  fairly  i  d,  would  prOBOUSOfl  tO  be  detri- 

mental to  their  health  or  strength.  Tn  other  wmK  the 
proprietors  lay  down  the  rule*  and  the  laborers  are  prac- 
tically constrained   to   obey   them.      In   such  cases   self- 

rest  is  often  an  unsafe  guide,  and  the  legislature  may 
properly  interpose  its  authority.*' 

Laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  underground 
mines  and  smelters  have  since  been  passed  in  eight  other 
states,  nut]  in  t'ol.irmlo  a  constitutional  amendment  has 
boas  adopter!  whieh  authorizes  general  legislation  of  thin 

L    The  New  Yurh  li  n-hour  law  of  1895  appjyiiiL'  to 
bakers  and  confectioners,  has  just  been  sustained  by  the 
highest  court  of  that  state.1     In  New  Zealand,  it  DM 
interesting  to  note,  the  ClOta?  aets  wen?  applied  to  alult 

'  P«*pl«  r.  Ucfaavr,  ITT  K,  T.  R*p..  145. 
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mm  in  1901,  thns  making  the  compulsory  eight-hoar  dij 
anirawd  among  the  laboring  pppalal 
4.  Hcffulationof  \\a-/<  Fai/mtn&t     The  subtle  legal 


s. 


Ticca  which  have  proved  *o  effeotive  in  limiting  the 
of  labor,  huvr  utterly  failed  whtn  applied  to  the  problem 
of  wage  payment ;  and  a  large  number  of  laws*  cordially 
i-ii'luiM-c!  h\  (lie  musl  conservative  economist*  fend  Bt» 
fully  designed  to  scour*  the  prompt  payment  of  wag*  or 
to  protect  wn^e-earucrs  nguiunt  company  store**,  hare  baca 
iim.n.iri]  in-  tmawulated  by  the  rigid  ••u  forcemeat  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  contract  and  class  legislation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  this  Icgialation  in  groat  detail  (a) 
A  number  of  states  have  passed  Ihws  providin 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  payment  of  wagw,  and  moat  of  thaw 
laws  prohibit  "contracting  out"— an  obviously  neuiirt 
aeoompanSment  if  the  laws  are  to  1*  effective  The* 
lawn  have  been  generally  declared  unconstitutional  wk*n 
questioned,  except  where  they  apply  to  corporations  only 
and  the  constitution  of  the  state  permits  the  modification 
of  corporate  chartera  by  special  law.  1  h«  corporation 
being  a  creature  of  the  state  would  srem  to  be  logically 
subject  to  modification  and  eontrol  by  the  legislature,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  companies  incorporated  after  tbi 
enactment  of  sued  regulations. 

(b).    Precisely  the  same  fate  hat  befallen  ti 
passed  in  about  twenty-throc  states  prohibiting 
forced  dealing  af  company  stores,  or  the  pa,> 
wages  infteript,  store  orders.  eta.j  t  iw  evil  »fT*»fr  of  yhrii 
are  generally  admitted.     Where  these  laws  are  uniform 
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in  their  application  the  logic  of  the  adjudicated  case* 
would  seem  to  render  them  invalid,  as  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  contract.  Where  iheir  operation  has  been 
confined  to  particular  industries,  such  aa  mining  and 
manufacturing,  they  have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
as  class  legialajion.  The  powerlessness  of  the  legislature 
between  the  two  horns  of  this  dilemma  is  obvious.  An 
anti-truck  law  has  been  sustained  in  Indiana,5  (in  a  deci- 
sion distinctly  repudiated  in  several  other  slates),  and 
these  lawn  arc  probably  constitutional  when  applied  to 
corporations  only,  in  states  which  (unlike  Illinois)  per- 
mit the  amendment  of  corporate  charters  by  special  law. 
Hut  lay  general  law  abolishing  the  nuisance  of  truck 
payment  is  utterly  impossible.  In  recent  years  a  partial 
remedy  has  been  secured  in  laws  providing  that  store- 
orders  and  script— in  which  many  companion  pay  their 
employee*— mart  l>p  cashed  on  sight  or  at  thirty  days' 
notice  at  their  face  value;  and  these  laws  have  been  sus- 
tained in  several  importunl  decisions. u  But  they  offer 
no  real  remedy  for  the  evil  of  truck  payments,  because 
they  can  bo  utilized  by  the  waffe-earner  only  nt  the  cost  of 
antagonizing  his  employer  and  thus  losing  his  position. 
The  snppresHHui  of  'he  truck  system  must  apparently  be 
brought  about  m  the  (Tniied  Stfltcgjiy  the  trade  union. 

5.  Other  Protective  1/xws:  The  American  statute 
hooks  are  filled  with  legislation  conferring  upon  the  labor- 

•JCtcti  lo  lodUnt.  *  w«Ur  *»«•  t«w  taw  wcwniy  t*«  flprlnrM  un- 
cofutltuiltinnl,  **««  BopuMlC  iroo  and  Stwl  Op,  c.  SMtr.  Dvtttttn  of 
th<  to   a  >  9ar«««  of  ImIw,  No  i&.  pp.  ill*  n:-n 

*Bvlttttn  cf  the  Ovpartmcnl  of  Labor,  So.  40,  pp.  01U  631 
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tog  rlnflww  special  protection  of  various  kind*.  (a^ 
the  cpfoixcnTcnt  of  the  labor  contract.  The  coarta  of 
equity  will  compel  the  performance  of  all  other  eontraett. 
under  proper  conditions ;  but  the  labor  contract  is  plaorf 
in  a  unique  class  by  virtue  of  the  raet  tuIFho  court  will 
enforce  Ra  execution;  even  EEoEgii  the  remedy  which  it 


- 


left  to  the  employer— suit  for  damages— is  like* 
useless  because  of  the  fact  that  the  average  wage-earner 
has  no  moans  with  which  to  pay  damage*.1  (b)  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  practically  every  state  in  the  unka 
exempts  the  laborer 'a  wage*  from  attachment  or  exeea- 
tion  for  debt ;  although  in  most  state*  the  exemption  a 
limited  to  $50  or  $100,  or  a  month's  wages,  and  a  f«v 
slates  confine  the  exemption  to  worktngnien  who  have  a 
family  to  support.  This  class  legislation  is  jnatitWd  oa 
tlu  -rrnnnd  that  the  power  of  attachment  is  a  statutory 
prMlaga  ■■/vnffrr^  >*v  **\$  kgii'f"™,  nnt,  an  intyr*^ 
righl  of  the  creditor,  and  cohkm pie ally  may  hi 
in  whole  or  part  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vrajre-earner  and  mechanic  art 
made  preferred  creditors  in  practically  cv?ry  state  of  tfca 
onion,  and  debts  duflfor  labor  rendered  or  materials;  fr 
nish  *  I  iinuit  be  satisfied  in  full  next  after  taxes  and  gp* 
eminent  claim*,  in   the   setttanrut   of  the  estate*  nf  tie- 

rl  persona.  Imiikriipta,  ete!     T^Jeeoxi 
these  law.*  has  seldom  been  Questioned,  and  Mr.  Slii 


1  8«  ftilinwfn'pi  ffc«#|  .:■  t>>     Tfee  writer  4mlnm  to 

♦4«*  hU  »<a*ral  loilcbtcduru  i«  this  nlaaUr  Wp1% 
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believes  that  they  "must  rest  cither  upon  the  police  power 
or  on  the  precedent  of  the  bankruptcy  acta.'9 

BtCOgTtfaring  that  along  certain  linea  it  is  impossible  to 
evade  or  explain  away  the  doctrines  of  frco  contract  and 
dftflB  It  £i. slut  ion,  our  slate  IflgfaUtPffli  have  endeavored  to 
protect  the  laboring  population  indirectly,  by  encgu 
ing  and  fostering  trade  unions,  Id)  The  federal  govcrn- 
i\  and  nearly  all  tin-  slates  have  passed  law*  permit- 
ting either  specifically  or  inferential lyt  the  incorporation 
of  labor  organization^  but  the  utter  freedom  from  rcgu- 
! .:in»ii  nr  inspection  which  the  unincorporated  America 
union  enjoys,  has  up  to  this  time  prevented  the  incorpo- 
ration of  unions  in  any  considerable  number,  (e)  And 
■BWitaan  or  eighteen  states  have  pnssi  t]  nets  derlnring  it 
unlawful  for  employers  to  discharge  workmen  for  joining 
labor  organizations,  or  to  make  it  a  condition  o?  snpJflQ 
rneiif.   that  they  shall  not  lielon^r  to  labor  Dfl  I  iona. 

Laws  u(  this  kind  have  boon  sustained  in  (Mno.  rind  an- 
nulled in  WJacUMtUi  Missouri,  Kansas  and  other  states, 
bur  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that,  they  arp  unennMitn- 
tional.  (f)  Trade  unions  also  are  now  protected  in  the 
use  of  the  union  label  in  most  slates,  and  a  penalty  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both  is  imposed  for  counterfeiting  it. 
(g)  finally,  labor  organizations^nre  :,peciiicalh  ex 
einptcd  in  a  number  of  states  from  the  operation  of  the 
anti-trust  sets  (although  such  exemption  has  been  held 
to  annul  the  whole  law)  5  and  in  their  practical  execution 
tin-  Jiriti-trust  laws  have  been  directed  againM  • 
tions   of   «mployar|   fa    restraint   of   trad**,   rather   than 
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against  the  combination*  of  employee*,  which  are  equal 
in  restraint  of  triul 

6.  Bmjtifji  a!  ^*«fc*Wfy-'  We  shall  not  try  to  acconrt 
hixtonVnlly  for  the  Intanstilif  facts  that  in  the  lot  half- 
century  the  working  population  has  been  accorded  a  vast 
amount  of  special  protection,  and  oar  POuaUluUool  law 
has  been  fundamentally  fettered  ?«>  make  mj  f>-*r  the  new 
system.  Possible  the  efctngt  b  but  one  manifestation^ 
the  power  of  the  new  democracy,  a  sign  of  the  transf 
political  control  from  th»  classes  to  the  masses.  Bnt  we 
are  concerned  with  the  essential  character  and  meaning 
of  i  he  new  movement,  and  nowhere  are  tb  *  Daoro  dU- 
tinetly  expressed  than  In  that  department  of  labor  law 
which  tloals  with  the  responsibility  and  compensation  for 
accidents  happening  to  workmen  in  the  pcrformanor  of 
their  work. 

The  common  law  upon  the  subject  may  be  briefly  statrd 
u  follows  :1     The  employer  is  under  nMigntinn  f. 
hix  workman  with  a  reasonably  aafo  place  in  which  ts 
work,  with  reasonably  mi  '  ncrv  and  with  reason- 

ably prudent  and  competent  fellow-servants;  and  lie 
employer  la  liable  in  damajre*  t'a)  for  any  accident  to  ta* 
workmen  resulting  t'rom_  failure  to  display  this  ordinary 
prudence  and  enre,  a*  well  ast  (10  from  ih"  similar,  fail  ur* 
or  negligence  of  any  *uiperint-  overseer  or  otlur 

tl   authorbad  to  issue  orders  in  his  nan*. 
(i»)  Moreover,  the  employer  cannot  divest  b 
liability  by  contract  mad**  with  a  workman  before  tie 

■ Set  0«nef  Is  of  the  (V.  *;  Dtfortmcnt  of  bator.  No,  81.  »  UM* 
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accident  occurs,  Tho  employer,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not 
charged  wilh  the  duly  of  providing  the  lutesL  safely  >\r 
vices,  or  excessively  expensive  guards  and  protections:  ho 
is  required  to  observe  only  the  ordinary  precautions  of  a 
reasonably  prudent  man.  These  precautions  having 
been  taken,  (d)  the  employee  assumes  all  the  risks  and 
hazard*  incident  to  the  employment  or  (e)  arising  out  of 
the  earelewie*;*;  and  negligence  of  fellow-servants  (;ix 
distinguished  from  vice-principals  \  and  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  damages  for  injury  resulting  therefrom-  Final- 
ly, even  though  the  employer  hns_Wn  negligent,  the 
employee  can  not  recover  damages  (f)  if  he  was  aware 
of  the  remissness  of  the  employer  and  accepted  the  ex- 
traordinary risk— volenti  w.h  fit  injuria;  or  (g)  if_he 
himself  has  been  guilty  of  additional  or  contributory 
negligenje- 

Conceived  wholly  as  a  problem  between  man  and  man, 
concerning  itself  with  the  apportionment  of  blame  and 
responsibility  for  industrial  accidents  betWttll  employr 
and  omployoo,  tho  common  law  upon  this  subject  seems  to 
the  writer  substantially  just.  From  this  standpoint 
there  appears  no  good  reason,  for  ii  -i.it  it  \s},\  tin-  em- 
ployer should  be  mulcted  heavily  in  damages— as  he  often 
is  by  sympathetic  juries— for  injuries  result  in?  to  an 
employee  from  the  BfgligaxMM  of  another  or  co-emplnyor. 
If  anybody  is  to  blame,  it  is  the  negligent  employee,  and 
that  he  is  usually  without  means  wherewith  to  pay  for 
tli.'  ilaniii/i-  be  In  ■•■  the  misfortune  of  the  injured 

employe*,  not  the  fault  of  the  employer.     Nevertheless, 
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tiie  popular  mind  seems  to  Icon  stronply  toward  the  vir» 
thnt  the  wttffc-cai-nine  claws  suffer  a  gross  injustice  from 
thr  frllow-spryyiflt  f1fv?trinA  (*).  and  the  doctrine^ of  is- 
suniption  of  risk  (f),  and  contributory  negltgcncr 
described  above;  and  at  the  prea*  lure 

betto  passed  in  about  tuejity.s*veti  xtatrx  modifying  tfa* 
common  law. 

These  statutes  are  of  three  main  types,  (h)  In  a 
large  number  of  state*  they  simply  describe  Use  duties  of 
the  employer  in  protecting  the  life  and  limb  of  his  ea> 
ployees,  and  pive  a  ripht  of  n  i  ;ie  employee  wbea 

is  injured  thrr.ngh  the  fnilnre  of  the  employer  to  oWf 
the  law.  or  to  the  widow,  children  or  other  represmtalivs 
of  the  employee,  when  he  11  killed  through 
This  formal  tsgn]  Snattmsnf  of  the  duties  of  the  em- 
ployer is  not  wholly  superfluous,  since  it  h  inter- 
preted  in  many  courta  to  deprive  the  etnj 
defence  of  assumption  of  rink,  and  in  some  court*.  Od 
defence  of  contributory  nr-*lik'cn;v\     With  his  duties  de- 
scribed in  hlnrk  and  white  on  the  stHtnte  l*»oV*.  the  er»- 
plover  cannot  esenpo  roaponRihility  for  disobeying  tfcfl 
tar  by  pleading  that  his  employee  waa  aware  i>f  tlw  <hs- 
obsdience. 

(i)  A  largo  number  of  states,  also,  havo  repealed  the 
fellow-servant   doctnno_v*ith    rcjrard    to    railway   *»• 
plojee*     The  general  temir  of  theaa  statutea  is  we! 
pressed  by  the  Gqorfria  law  passed  in  1856  i 

"R»llroi^  ^m[«nl»i  im  ««nmon  i»»nrlr»  and  |i«M»  at  »**.    Xt  fvt 
roinM.n1oiiiw«tMarilrhM«  toanf  •n»plor#*«  ffc»'  -»»il 

Uwa*  wlu.  Omuld  » »ir-l»»r*m  AH'l  dlllf»rK*l»U)»ni»iilncof  tmlBMVS 
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rnmp*n1i»*  shall  be  lUbta  to  giit'ti  nmoU'jwia  «a  to  pmur<nir*n,  fnr  injuria  ) 
fcrtmiff  from  ;hc  want  of  suoU  c»rp  anil  dlllccnce-" 

( j)  In  very  recent  years  a  small  number  of  progressive 
states  have  extended  the  principle  embodied  in  the  rail- 
way legislation  mentioned  above,  and  have  passed  gen- 
eral law*  which  seriously  modify  the  fcllow-acrvant  doc- 
trine in  all  mechanical  ind  Mr-io*.  The  MawuehuaetU 
law  will  serve  as  example.  This  net,  passed  in  183L_ 
makes  the  employer  liable  for  injuries  caused-  (o)  by 
any  defect  in  ways,  works  or  machinery  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  TEe  employer  or  of  any  employee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  suoh  ways  and  works  were  in. 
|vi»|hi  conditions  C/Q  I'V  ili-  n-"4li^<-iiC''  uf  .my  Miiiri-ii]. 
tendent  entrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence: 
i  / )  by  any  employee  who  has_charge  of  any  signal, 
switch,  locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a_railroajL 
W-irn  nn  employee  is  thus  injured,  while  thus  exercising 
due  care  and  diligence,  he  may  recover  damages  Dot  in 
excess  of  $4.000 ;  and  where  death  results,  the  widow,  ne\t 
of  kill  or  legal  representative  may  recover  d.imagex  not  in 
excess  of  $5,000.  Ordinarily  actions  for  damages  can  not 
[tad  111  tier  this  law,  miles*  the  employer  has  been 
duly  notified  of  the  accident  within  60  days  of  Its  00<R&% 
.  and  action*  must  be  commenced  within  one  year  of 
the  mttm  tame,  TJlt  law,  it  may  be  added,  does  in»l  M|»|'ly 
to  injuries  oswod  hy  fellow-employees  to  domestic  serv- 
ants or  farm  laborers. 

The  social  philosophy  underlying  the  common  law  of 
employers'  liability  is  extremely  significant.     It  regard* 
81 
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aeeidenta  as  avoidable  and  unavoidable.  _Thc  I* 
trouble  which  result  from  the  unavoidable  accidents— 
constituting  what   is  culled  in  1  •-anl 

risk"— are  shouldered  upon  tho  employee  on  the  theory 
that  he  will  anticipate  them  when  he  makes  the  wage 
Id  :iml  will  demand  higher  wages  for  greater  risks. 
The  avoidable  accident*  are  of  thiv  due  rcsjKCi- 

ivrlr  to  the  carelessness  of  the  employer,  the  victim  him- 
self, or  *  Mlow-omployee.  Tn  the  second  case,  of  conn?, 
the  victim  has  no  redrces,  but  in  the  other  two  cases  he 
may  half  the  wrongdoer  into  court  ami  secure  eomprna- 
i  k)0  for  the  injury  by  a  crivil  action      This  right  of  act 

Iv  DMfcn  except  in  the  small  percent* 
age  of  cases  in  which  the  employer  is  at  fault.  But  if  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  old  theory,  that  an  unsrparina;  ap- 
plication of  the  fcl  low-servant  doctrine  will  force  «a> 
ployees  to  exercise  a  reaadcsa^siiryeillfljiee  over  oot 
another,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  to  a 
minimum. 

Experience  lias  shown,  tu^on^^ajnedical  figure,  that 
this  disfrnosU  of  the  evil  is  wrong,  and  that  the  remedies 
■»dj»g  wfroHy  ineffefttwri  In  Knrope.  careful  stt- 
tisiieal  studies  of  the  resi aibilrt)  foi  Lnduatrsal  aeei- 
denta have  been  made,  which  are  summed  up  in  the  table 
on  pa*re  484. '  Krom  this  it  appears  that  considerably 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  identofrq  due,  in  the 

long  run,  to  third  parties  or  thn  i>r.Hnary  occupatioBil 


•Taken  from  fh«  sdolrabt*  tlurtr  In  ih*  ftr««ifr*«ft  **fmi  •/  IK 
(Scu  York)  rttatatt  of  Labor  Situates,  pp.  «ST.  TST  »nd  1144. 
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risk,  find  for  sneh  injuries  the  compensation  lajup  posed 
to  accrue_lp  tkg_workmen  in  the  form  of  a  wage  nuri 
When  we  examine  wages  in  the  dangerous  arid  uuhcalih- 
fid  OOOOpttfOiTB,  however,  no  trace  of  thli  Indemnification 
for  oceupaticmal  risk  is  discovered.  The  ten  industries 
or  occupations  in  which  accidents  are  mosi  rir<|uent,  ae- 
eording  to  th*  German  experience  of  1807,  were:  vehicle 
driving,  grist  mills,  packing  and  despatch,  mines,  quar- 
ries, excavating,  wood,  interior  navigation,  b: 
building.1  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Inst  two, 
these  arc  poorly  paid  trades.  Nerve  and  skill  and  inttUS- 
gence  will  be  paid  for,  but  mere  health,  life  and  limb  are 
nnVrrd  in  inexhaustible  supplies,  «nd  so  far  as  n-n\j  gm- 
trai  rule  can  be  discerned  it  seems  to  work  rather  tho 
other  way;  except  where  the  danger  is  horrify  in?  and 
dramatic  —  as  in  deep-sea  diving  or  steeple  climbing,—  I  b  I 
fonlcr,  the  moro  unhenlthful  and  more  dangerous  t^e 


aaoupal  iony  the  Ii>\ww  tin-  mu-  i«t"  wn^<-s 
According  to  the  following  tahlo,  it  in 


seen  tli.'it  about  '25 


per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents  are  duo  to  Urn  negligence 
of  the  victims  themselves.  Under  the  old  law,  the  su  (Tur- 
in ga  and  poverty  of  these  unfortunates  (and,  il  may  bq 
added,  of  their  wives,  children  and  dependents)  were 
supposed  to  be  a  punishment  for  their  own  carelessness. 
But  this  carelessness,  we  are  now  beginning  to  realizn  is 
often  dun  to  the  mere  stress  and  strain  under  which  mod- 
ern factory  operatives  work,  as  is  iiulicated  by  reliable 

» /*  op  cil  i  7<iV  Itijik'd  •  n  n  battl  «'f  llif  Indnuulflcil  ft«ldcul». 
TU*  order  differ*  from  year  to  J«ir,  but  th*  utt#r  aUoctff  of  any  cor- 
fclttloft  with  wagw  la  olwayi  &otlc«abl«. 
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statistics  which  show  that  accidents  are  much  mow  fre- 
quent in  tbe  last  hour  of  work  than  in  th<?  rem 
the  working  dny.  And,  a*  wo  might  I  sped,  our  Amer- 
ienn  statistics  of  accidents— ouch  as  they  ore  — show  ft* 
sign  that  this  fastening  of  responaitdlitv  upon  the  em- 
ployees themselves  has  made  accident*  more  Infrequent 
Some  slight  decrease  is  noticeuMr  la  :h"  proportion  *f 
fatal  accidents  among  rnihvp. ;.  in  other 

industries,  and  in  the  proportion  of  non-fats]  n<^idcnti 
among  railway  employees/  no  improvement  is  percep- 
tible; although  the  increasing  regulation  of  factories, 
mine*  and  railroads  would  have  worked  with  tbe  common 
law— had  the  common  law  been  working  in  this 
—to  diminish  the  frequency  of  accident*. 

1  8tv  Stoffeftct  of  I'aitxvv*  under  llollvft/  A«t4*nti,"  sad  W 
WIllmiKhbr  lo  f/utlcti*  of  the  (V,  «)  Drptrlmml  of  Z*V#r.  X* 

a,  u  is. 
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Returning  airain  to  tlic  statistics  of  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial Sodden  to)  It  va>  found  lhat  about  20  per  cent,  in 
Germany,  1  per  cent,  in  Austria,  nnd  12  per  cent,  in  Eng- 
land might  be  fairly  charged  to  the  negligeucc  of  fifa 

i  These  Injuries,  under  the  old  law,  are  sup-' 
po«cd  to  be  Indemnified  by_  suitable  damages  secured 
throuxh-Jaw.  suits.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  this 
remedy,  in  order  lo  full  attention  to  it*  imsuitabilily. 
The  ordinary  civil  notion Js  cosily,  l"'Mlr"fflfl  mfl  frt^flyi 
aaCj  rtairL  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  injured  work- 
men have  tin*  ml<-lli:'iiin\  i-nfri -prise  and  means  to  insti- 
tute such  RlitB,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  possess  the 
resources  and  perseverance  necessary  to  carry  them  to  a 
successful  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  eases  are 
conducted  by  professional  accident  attorneys,  sympu- 
11  '  I  jl  <  m  ■  incntly  grant  damages  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  losses  suffered  by  the  workmen:  and  the 
remedy,  which  to  many  injured  workmen  is  utterly  use- 
less, frequently  becomes  to  the  employers  a  source  of 
worry,  irritation  and  troublesome  litigation. 

This  problem  hax  been  discussed  in  some,  detail,  not 
only  because  the  law  of  employers'  liability  is  in  one 
aspect  the  most  important  branch  of  labor  taw,  but  be- 
cause our  American  commonwealths,  in  defiance  of  ei 
rience  and  foreign  leadership,  have  blindly  persisted  fa 
BJQ  attempt,  lo  iriri-i  a  erave  industrial  evil  by  modifying 
Id  l.iw.  bstfd  Upon  the  assumptions  that  when  an  acci- 
dent happens  somebody  is  to  blame,  and  that  the  best  way 
of  preventing  accidents  is  to  make  the  blameworthy 
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pnrtie*  bett  tin-  flOtttqmpeea  of  their  negligence.  _T«* 
focfi  cuVd  tt6wtf  show  thuUhis  theory  ia  wholly  huiis 
th>-  qttmtion;  not  so  much  unjust  as  totally  inappli 

TTnT  jroverxunent  of  coarse  should  eomp«.  I  bo 
ersandwiiiilov-cs  to  take  every  pcmble  precaution  again* 
accident,  by  positive  law,  and  even*  infraction  of  this law 
should    lead   to  criminal    indictment,  not  civil   actioo. 
Even  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  however,  * 
will  inevitably  occur-  with  men  and  machinery  as  t) 
I      i;illy  Jiri'-n  very  lar^o  number  of  industrial  aocidei 
K.»r  bttanee,  if  accidents  wore  relatively  xn  numm 
the  [J&itod  states  in  1900  as  in  Germany  — find  they 
probably  much  more  numerous— more  than  10,000 
ican  workmen  were  killed  at  their  work:  68,000  w* 
ablod  Bar  life;  ere  temporarily  disabled  for  mon 

:li;m  Ihirin-n  wrrU,  and  400,000   ,tit  incapacitaU-d 

than  throe  days  but  lew  than  thirteen  weeks 

accidents,  if  unindemnified,  lead  to  unemployment  aid 

poverty,  and  these  in  turn  multiply  and  brwd  the  my 

imprudence  and  disregard  of  life  which  cooperate  with 

trial    conditions  to    crcnt  d.     Kxpcrienoe, 

Ti-iit,  Mwmx  to  show  plainly  that  the  wa*c>-eammr 

classes  are  not  able  to  secure  indemnity  for  accidents  » 

the  manner  contemplated  by  the  common  law,  and  that 

tin-  lack  of  luJenimiicAiion  leads  to  a  grave  social  t%i 

which  tends  to  expand  and  increase  under  a  ro"|rioe  of 

But  it  la  unfair  to  demand  thir.  indej 

•  ffcilm*t*a  *1rt»  IB  Ihe  *rrc*l««rA  fUpori  of  fA*  f  for  Tmkt 
rt+u  6f  Utor  ttctlitlt;  pp.  R1  W8. 
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either  from  the  employers  or  the  employees.  As  the  acci- 
dftBtl  arise  largely  from  the  necessities  of  modern  indu.v 
try,  the  cost  of  jrotgfttjnp should  ho  mndn  a  charge  upon 
industry,  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  as  olhcr  cost*  of 
production  are  borne,  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

7.  Workwe h*s  Compensation  Ads:  These  truths  have 
been  fully  accepted  in  most  countries  of  th-  <  iviliied 
world,  and  the  law  of  employers'  liability  has  beta  super- 
seded by  workmen's  compensation  acts,  which  compel  the 
employer  to  indetrmjjyJxjft  workman  for  every  injury  not 
caused  j?y_the  drunkenness  or  wilful  misconduct  of  ihe 
victim  himself.  The  compensation  is  fixed  and  definite, 
though  usually  adjusted  to  the  seriousneas  of  the  accident, 
the  period  of  incapacity  and  the  number  of  persons  de> 
pendent  upon  the  victim.  In  most  cases,  payment  miiftt 
be  made  in  the  form  of  a  pension,  and  in  order  to  insure 
the  ri-i'1: jd  payment  of  these  pensions  and  protwl  bene- 
ficiaries against  the  banknipt.-y  of  employers,  the  latter 
aw  in  many  countries  compelled  to  take  out  accident  b> 
■rurauee  for  their  employees  either  with  private  companies 
or  the  state  itself.  It  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  pro. 
vidr  Mirh  insurance  when  the  compensation  for  in-:. In!  . 
i.  fixed  iri.l  certain.  Tin*  irmeral  provisions  of  these  laws 
are  summed  up  in  a  compact  tabular  statement,  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Weber  and  published  in  the  Bult'tm  <>f  the 
(U.  S.)  Daporimmii  of  Lobar  fur  May,  1902.  which  the 
reader  is  advised  to  consult. 

In  1902  the  Stotc  of  Maryland  adopted  a  full-fledged 
accident  insurance  law.     Its  provisions  IIN       inuiely 
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interesting.  First,  it  proceeded  to  throw  the  respootJ- 
bilils  far  Boddd&ta  upon  the  employer  by  boldly  Abolish- 
ing  the  lViliuv  servant  doctrine  and  modifying  the  dot- 
trine  of  contributory  negligence.  Having  provided  an- 
plovers  with  n  mo  .u.rjitiiig  the  fullnuriiig  alterna- 

tive, ir  then  oft'ered  to  exempt  them  from  the  aoecisl 
lial'ilitr  created  by  the  aet,  <m  the  condition  that  they 
Would  SepoaSt  monthly  with  thr  insurance  ruami  raauarr. 
a  certain  insurant*  premium  for  esch  tsnployst,  gradn- 
atcd  according  to  the  risks  of  the  occupation.  Fran  the 
ranee  fond  thuseroated.  the  insurance  eominbsioner 
was  authorized  to  pay  $1,000  to  the  widow  or  other  ■!*- 
pendasta  of  any  insured  employee  who  was  killed  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  trad*  or  mlliug  Unfortunately,  th- 
insurance  commissioner  was  authorized  to  bring  within 
the  operation  of  the  act  any  Industry  which  )*c  ilecmci 
pnidniit.  and  exempt  any  company  from  thr  operation  of 
the  act.  which  in  b  km  wan  making  bettor  and  wort 

generous  provision  for  their  workmen  through  relief  sj*> 
Btstlona  or  other  method  i  of  private  insurance,  than  thry 
would  make  by  complying  with  the  insurar  ions 

of  the  act  itself.    This  clause  was  the  undoing  of  the  taw. 
A  Baltimore  court  declared  the  law  EBroonatSttttloBa!, 
the  grounds  that  it  gave  the  insurance  eommiasiw. 
eial  powers,  and  deprived  individuals  of  the  right  of  iris! 
liy  jury.     So  perish  American  labor  laws! 

8.  Compulsory  tnsuranct:    All  of  the  fundaments 
gum<  which  the  policy  of  compulsory  ins 

against  accident  rest,  apply  with  redoubled  f  com- 
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tnee  against  sickness  and  old  age.  To  hn 
sure,  the  practical  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  compulsory 
insurance  against  old  ajpe  and  sickness  m  much  greater 
than  IhflM  which  btM  the  practical  administration  of 
compulsory  ni'.'hiciit  insurance.  But  the  need  for  th* 
former  kind  of  insurance  is  correspondingly  greater. 
Careful  student*  of  statistics  have  shown  that  in  Eng- 
land, at  least.  —  to  quote  Mr.  Booth's  words— "two  out  of 
every  live  men  and  women  who  live  to  be  sixty-nve  are 
itollmd  UXkff  existing  circumstances  to  heconio  i-Ikul"  ■ 
able  to  the  poor  rates."  Studcuta  of  poverty  agree  that 
sickness  and  old  age  cause  many  times  as  much  poverty 
as  industrial  accidents.  Students  of  trade  unions  and 
friendly  societies  admit  that  a  lortrc  majority  of  the  vapv 
earning  population— even  iu  countries  like  England  and 
France,  where  voluntary  insurance  has  reached  iU  hi-.rh 
est  development  -do  not  belong  t.o  any  society  which  can 

safely  be  trusted  to  protect  them  ;i ir-ii nst  sickness  and  old 
age.  In  short,  the  conviction  is  slowly  spreading  through- 
out the  Civilised  world  that.,  taking  Imumn  nature  nnd 
wau'es  as  they  are,  a  large  majority  of  wage-corners  can 
not  save  enough  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  tenv 
porary  and  protracted  periods  of  disability  whieh  result 
from  disease  and  old  a_v;  nnd  thai  if  unythin^  adequate 
is;  to  be  done  to  relieve  this  misery  and  wretchedness,  it 
must  begone  by  the  gjatjL^^ 

It  may  be  entirely  impossible  for  the  state  to  sol  i 
problem;  let  us  not  prejudge  this  question.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  us  be  entirely  frank  about  the  alternative 
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nmsfiea  of  educating  the  masses  to  prot< 
savin?,  and  of  eliminating  the  improvident  by  a  eocnpl 
abstention  from  any  interference  with  the  »tni«W  fcr 
existent  Dm  mirk  <>t'  education  must  be  a  work  d 
eenturiea,  ths  nee  in  Krone*  leaves  no  doubt  of 

that  fact1     And  tin  B  of  the  unfit  by  unlimited 

compel  it  inn  i«  u  pure  Action  Tr  never  takes  pine*.  Id- 
dividuals  are  starved  to  death  by  a  slow  process  of  under- 
hading,  v.  ithoiil  <loitbt.  atnl  many  thousands  annually 
send  themselves  to  promatan  graves  by  ilrink.  reekkaa* 
nets  and  dissolute  Itvtag.  But  their  children  —  the  ctssi 
— survive.  Poverty  breeds  poverty  ;  it  «  cumulative,  D* 
BBlf-glUninaiing;  and  this  is  the  fnlal  faci  which  mate 
the  extinction  of  the  unfit  utterly  inapplicable  as  a 
remedy. 

The  realization  of  these  truth*  hax  bee>n  followed  in 
foreign  countries  by  a  praetics.1  TTfU^ent  for  pyo^sffliy 
mruinst  sickness  and  old  age,  whose  importance  on 
senrerly  bs  exaggerated  (.irrmany  led  the  wny  in  taa 
eighties,  under  the  guidance  of  Bismarck,  and  at  the  pis*- 
•  ni  (iir\c.  requires  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness, 
aoaSdaat,  invalidity  and  old  age  for  nearly  ■!!  elnuces  of 


*  SlDCf  about  tBiVO  rraiicr  has  cootlvlroll/  *Dcournj(nS  TtttmMri  t» 
■urnot-e  bj  roftiotntnln*  National  tBturvR-et  n^nk*,  m.a  aj  ■  •lUwltoto* 
and  tQcoui-ictnc  (be  voluntary  mutual  aid  iwlwk*.  Tbo  iiatt  baaa* 
and  vulunlory  »oetelle*  work  la  barmonji.  nod  tba  c«od  'arj  do  a*  *«*? 
»rr»t ;  but  crt>n  In  Prime*.  ■•  Iba  pr««*nt  tin*  a  larjr»  ma>irity  •/ 
wie»-*a'B*'«  «fo  nnln«nry*i  flj?nln«t  alcknaaa  *n<i  *lri  ■  *•  itocfaatatta 
lK4r>.  fmaala  (anil  1*1  mnn  Kropirai  mad*  an  arv*  aw  aa> 

D(*i  effort  to  mIt*  iqc  problem  inrouirl)  thr  itlidi  and  trada  <laaav  uw 
the  effort  w*»  turlle  thoocb  much  good  «"*  Abu  s^e  Wlll"0£M>j. 
B/nrM  •"  -•  '<  fsesf  St'U  ft,  IV:  uud  roiiriA  epecUxl  ftrpor*  of  iSi 
Covin  iMkmrr  of  Laoor,  pp,  3H0, 
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workmen  earning  less  thnn  2,000  marks  a  ymr  (1,000 
marka  in  the  case  of  accident  insurance).  Austria  has 
ijinlsory  muiu a  IgEfoil  accident*  and  Ricknaw  for 
many  of  the  most  important  classes  of  wage-earners,  and 
compulsory  oIiI-ml'c  insurance*  fat  nilUTOi  while  France, 
in  addition  to  the  workmen  '*  i-onipensntioii  net  *ummnr- 
iaed  in  Dr.  Wooer's  table,  has  compulsory  old  atp?  and 
sick  insurance  for  miners  and  seamen ;  and  Iceland  has 
compulsory  wsiiraiiae  Agataat  old  age  for  servant*  and 
day  laborers.  Denmark.  Belgium,  New  Zealand,  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales  have  endeavored  to  meet  the 
problem  of  "the  aged  poor,"  by  granting  oM  age  p<-n- 
aions  to  nwesRitous  poisons  over  C5  years  of  ngo  (fiO  in 
Denmark)  who  have  led  respectable  lives,  and  who  are 

li:-lir\ni    to  deserVfl  nssislaiiH'  Iffj  httmJlutfng  in   nature 

than  the  ordinary  poor  relief,  from  which  these  pensions 
are  quite  sharply  di.stingui.%Iu*d.  Finally,  mont  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  I'Yninrr,  Italy  and  Re-tgium  in 
particular,  hitv-  rnd.-nvorrd  to  stimulate  thrift  and  provi- 
il  -th ■■■  i  r  ■  voluntary  sort,  by  providing  state  inmna  01 . 
particularly  against  old  agt!  and  in\  alidiu.  throngb  state- 
managed  budo  or  fund*,  which  are  enabled,  because  of 
large  grants  from  the  public  funds,  to  offer  the  most  gen- 
erous terms  to  wnrkinymen. 

ft    El   lm possible  to   describe  h'-re   even    the  mitlinOS  of 

these  system*,  much  less  to  dtlSUB  their  practical  opera- 
tion, or  the  relative  merits  of  state  encouraireinrnf .  state 
insurance,   ami   state  pensions.1     This  much,   however, 

*  Vnt   nmrciilmi    xnurmt  of    liiforrintl'm    n[«in    Ihrw   (nplrg,   boo   tt# 
UlbllocrapblcKl  ootc  at  tbc  end  of  ihli  cbnyter. 
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and  old  *gsL pensions.  Botk  time  systems  have  now  beta 
in  operation  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  there  b  no  indi- 
cation that  they  will  break  down  from  sheer  eotnpJ 
or  difficulty  of  administration.  They  are  perfectly  prae- 
tieable  from  this  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  beta 
systems  are  still  on  trial-  In  Germany,  there  has  been  as 
immense  amount  of  malingering  or  plsyin^sjek,  ami 
still  a  question  whether  this  abuse  will  not  ultimately 
destroy  the  system  of  sick  insurniiee,  although  in  very 
recent  years  the  alarming  increase  in  the  proportionate 
number  of  eases  and  days  of  sickness  has  been  checked. 
Ii.  Australia,  also,  the  old  age  hxn  >***n  abetted, 


and  in  a  Dunbar  of  eaaeeproj 

by  old  people  to  their  children  in  order  that  n  r*asson 

i[  beaBcnred       Yet  tlirre  is  nnevidenei*  that  the  ahum? 
of  the  Jaw  has  been  widespread  either  in   Denmark  or 

tealia.     Whether   these  schemes  will   prove   prscti- 
saUe  or  sol   remains  to  be  .■  »m  1 1 

in  those  countries  where  the  state  has  actually  en  forced 
insurance  against  sickness,  or  old  ace,  the  discission  hat 
ceased  tn  concern  itself  with  "Masai  fair*,"  "free  con- 
tract,"  and  "the  proper  sphere  of  the  state,"  and  hat 
turned  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  concrete  iilum 
of  reform.  The  question  is  no  lonpfr  whether  eojnpuV 
eory  insurance  is  desirable,  but  is  compulsory  inanranee 
practicable? "Call  it  socialism  or  whatever  -i.  I 
s.iiil  Bismarck  in  the  debate  which  preceded  the  int-odia> 
tion  of  compulsory  insuranco  against  sickness  in  Ger- 
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many,  "it  is  the  same  to  me."  Terms  are  not  material. 
/ 9.  Minimum  ^\'agf)  Laws:  In  his  study  of  poverty  in  v 
York,  Mr.  Rowntree,  il  will  be  remembered,  found  that) 
low  wages— low  rates  of  wages  as  distinguish^!  BRSB  in- 
adequate earnings  due  to  sickness  or  irregular  employ- 
ment—were responsible  for  about  one-half  tlie  caaea  of 
primary  poverty.;  and  whether  this  specific  proportion  be 
exact  or  not,  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  low  wages 
must  be  clamed  with  old  age,  sickness,  drink  and  irregu. 


lar  employment,  as  one  of  the  five  great  causes  of  poverty 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  people  in  what  we 
kuow  as  (he  sweated  trades,  together  with  most-  married 
day  latarurn  in  ninny  countries  of  the  world,  do  not  *arn 
enough,  even  when  they  have  fairly  regular  work,  to  pro- 
vide their  families  at  all  times  wilh  the  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  required  to  maintain  mere  physical  ufliciency; 
and  for  this  state  of  affairs  the  labor  organization  offers 
no  relief,  since  labor  organizations  have  never  proved 
successful  among  agricultural  laborers,  in  most  of  the 
sweated  tradea,  and  among  women  and  child  laborers 
generally.  In  Gnat  Britain  ttaatf,  where,  labor  organisa- 
tion has  reached  the  most  complete  development.  QttflUI 
estimates  have  never  placed  the  perccntnec  of  organized 
wage-earners  above  25  per  cent.,  even  in  those  lines  of 
industry  in  which  organization  is  known  to  be  possible. 

Those  industries  which  do.  not  pay  a  living  wage  hare 
been  aptly  culled  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wcbh  The  Parasitic 
Trad<s> "because  they  constitute  n  positive  drain  upon 
society  at  large.    A  large  proportion  of  their  workers 


esuttnrn  who  n?  partsaUr 
u<l  broth*?*  caplayvd 
of  their  w  others  eoourt*  ef 
it  It  in  receipt  iff  pnnr  relief;  vhfb 
and  old  w.  probably  ■  majority  «f 
ft  burden  upon  private  and  puttie 
charity.  Whether  anything;  can  he  donr  tn  remedy  lav 
state  of  affairs  or  not,  it  fcs  very  plain  that  these  indoatrisi 
art  actually  subsidised  by  indirect  bounties  paid  br  *•- 
eiefy  as  a  w  Wp.  In  any  partirular  industry,  the  nmero- 
f  puloos  employer  vbo  contrirea  to  employ  the  tartest 
/  nninber  of  women  and  children  and  pay  them  the  lorn* 
wages,  ha*  an  enormous  advantage  ow-r  hut  comp-1 
Bnt  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  whole  industrial 
system  as  wclL  The  industry  that  can  s^t  alone  vita 
women  and  i  has  n  «iipflar  advantage  nvcr  other 

industries  in  wh^ch  the  empl  .rom  in  russitj 

or  desire,  employ  adult  male  workers  and  pay  them  liviaf 
w«|fea. 

These  parasitic  industrke  may  thus  thrive  and  flouris* 
when  Other  industries,  ovine  to  foreim  competition  or  to 
obatbitts  ntalnlcnanea  '»f  the  standard  nf  lirine  by 
tradt?  union*,  find   it  impossible*  to  produce  goods  at  a 
profit.    They  not  only  prevent  th.  iplor 

from   Icarnifiir  the  more  skilled  trade*.  ai>d   wreck  tb# 
health  of  both  women  and  children  by  their  unsanitary 
conditions  and  lonir  hours  of  labor,  but    it  maaa, 
ixerolse  iin  puormrms  power  over  the    !  if  ths 

Etbor  force  of  a  nation,  drawing  into  rvlat  ^leair* 
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able  industries,  the  capital  and  labor  that  would  other- 
wine  go  into  trader;  and  callings  where  skill 
character  BtreogtbODed.  and  punctuality .  sttNidinexs  nnd 
reliability  cultivated.  In  Uiort.  to  bring  to  a  close  an 
analysis  that  night  well  he  expanded  inlo  u  v'-  h  •  I •  *  linoli, 
the  Mgttlfttlotiof 'wages  is  demanded  in  the  pa  nisi  he  jn- 
dustries,  not  onlj  because  the  wages  which  they  pay  are 
directly ^responsible  for  an  immense  amount  of  povntv. 
hut  because  their  existence  constitutes  a  drain  upon  so- 
ciety and^a  hindrance  to,  the  most  beneficial  division  of 
labor.  In  other  words,  tin-  parasitic  mdustri  'a  must  be 
nindr  to  bear  their  fair  share  nf  the  cost  of  production, 
ju;t  a^  every  industry  should  be  made  to  bear  it-  Fair 
share  of  the  damages  resulting  from  unavoidable  indus- 
trial accidi'nls. 

If  was  a  realization  of  this  fact,  probably  unconscious, 
which  li«i  the  Parliament  of  Victoria*  in  J89fL  to  insert 
clauses  in  tin-  Fix,  '»*■:"*%  i\mi  .s'/iop  Acta  rf  that  year,  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  joint  boards  of  employers  and 
employee*  in  certain  sweated  trades  of  Melbourne  and  the 
himiifdmti'  vicinity,  having  power  la  fix  minimum  C 
of  wages,  maximum  hours  o!"  1;  '  ■■;  of  pay  1""!'  over- 

time, and  the  proportion  of  apprentices  and  learners,  tor 
the  trade  or  industries  fa  question,  Tn  1 000  thi>  wyst  in 
of  wage  boards  was  extended  bo  as  to  cover  practically  the 
whole  eolony.  and  provision  was  made  tot  tin  ir  introduc- 
ticin  into  any  industry  fur  which  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  enabling  act.  In  a  few  months  the  sys- 
tem had  been  introduced  into  more  than  thirty  trades; 
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arhitra- 


id  in  December,  E900,  South  Austral  in  ftdgp^l  ih»  Via- 

»riaji  system  in  an  ei  coiupl  • 

by  ir^ncnil  statute  the  Kiictorics  Amendment  Ac!  -that 
no  person  working  it^a  factory  should  I*  pni<l  lr»  thss 
four  shilling*  a  week. 

The  minimum  wage  ByBten^  as  it  works  out  in  pi 
IB  rnftffliUally  similar  tu  the  system  of  compulsory 
lion.  The  mgQ  boards  consfoj  ofi an  equal  number  (from 
four  to  ten)  of  employers  and  employees  elected  by  tbe 
!i?n  ami  workers  in  *^Q  imin^fry  w^'ch  it  regulate*. 
These  representatives  choose  a  efaairman.  who  ha*  a  deeii- 
log  vote ,  and  il"  members  or  chairmen  are  not  elected 
provision  exists  for  their  appoiiri  menl  by  tin-  Governor  in 
Council.  Once  constituted,  thg_board  proceeds  to  deter- 
mine minimum  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  by  or- 
dinarv  enlleet  i  v#-  riw* 

of  the  ttnplojtrt  and  employee*;  ami  the  ehnirman  do* 
not  interfere  unless  nn  agreement  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  parties  directly  concerned  The  iwvrd  or  "detenu- 
nat  ion ' '  reached  by  the  board  may  be  applied  to  nnr  elaai 
or  woup  of  workers  in  tiie  industry  throughout  th*  wooto 
mi.uty,  Jin']  imiT  h'lviuy  been  determined  it  is  enforced. 
like  any  other  l'u'-tor-v  regulation,,  bv  foe  ordinary  factory 
inspectors  of  thccolony._  "What  the  Victorian  law  does 
Is,  iii  .■iTr.'i.  to  compel  employers  and  workman  to  forao- 
late,  by  common  consent,  minimum  conditions  for  I 
own  trade,  which  can  be  altered 
but  which  an*  for  the  time  beinjc  mforccdJnc_law 
employer  is  mirnpcl  led  to  continue  his  bufiineas,  or  la 
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gage  any  workman ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  do  60,  he  must,  as 
n  minimum,  comply  with  those  conditions,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  he  dots  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  pfcTfi- 
skms  of  the  Factory  Acta.  No  workman  is  compelled  to 
enter  into  employment  or  forbidden  to  strike  for  better 
lernw,  but  lie  is  prevented  from  engaging  himself  for  less 
than  th«-  minimum  wage,  exactly  us  he  is  prevented  from 
loetptiiiL'  leas  tlmn  the  minimum  '-i:ii]iUh.>n.  " 

Fn  dJKUBsing  compulsory  srhit ration  in  New  '/,•- 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  awards  of  the  court  of  arbitra- 


tion now  extend  not  only  to  the  particular  employer  and 
union  involved,  but  to  all  other  emplyjera  in  Llie  same 
industry  throughout  tin*  LndaatrlaJ  district  for  which  the 
award  is  mode;  and  that  the  nward  may  be  extend.  <i  I  - 
The  eourt  so  n*  to  eovrr  tin:  pnr;  inil/ir  industry  involved, 
and  all ' ' related  industries ' '  throughout  the  whote  colony. 
The  wape  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  fixed 
in  these  award*  are,  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  present 
Law,  minima.  That  is  to  say,  the  employer  may  grant 
U-ttep  conditions,  bid  not  inferior  <.<  i  It  becomes 

•■-\  lr,  t.  ;.  I,  th.it.  m  their  practical  operation  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  an3  Hie  minimum  wags  laws  nrrive  at 
much  the  samo  results;  the  establiRhmont  of  eonimon 
rulea_f?r  entire  industries,  by  methods  which  do  not  pre- 
vent collective  bargaining  between  organizations  of  enp- 
it;il  and  labor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  create  organizations 
for  certain  d«M  <>f  l«bat  whieh.  tinder  a  regime  of  free 
contract  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  or-_r;in iy;it i- *ns  for 
themselves,  and  in  addition,  provide  a  means  of  compul- 
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sory  agreement  between  these  organizations  and  employ- 
^,  when,  without  the  interference  of  the  law,  they  would 
BKBfl  to  open  itrifa  By  arbitration  or  wage  board*, 
minimum  wage  ratea  are  now  Hlfldi  fioalanri  New 

South  Wales*,  West  Australia,  Victoria  and  South  Aos- 

As  in  the  ease  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  oM-efB 
pensions,  the  experience  with  this  law  ha*  bean  too  brief 
to  prove  anything  respecting  is-  chancer  of  permaDcel 
success.  The  law  has  been  evaded  in  some  industries, 
and  obaerWW  tetn  to  a^rec.  that  it  has  made  it  more  dmV 
cult  for  old  BMO  and  incompetent  workmen  to  obtain  po- 
sitions; while  Judge  Backhouse,  the  impartial  and  careM 
Royal  Commissioner  delegated  by  New  South  Wale*  to 
study  and  compare  the  Victorian  and  New  Zealand  «ys- 
turns,  pttnly  favors  the  Latter.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand 
nft.T  the  Victorian  Factorial  Act,  originally  passed  fort 
limited  period  only,  was  accidorniilly  suspended  in  1906 
by  o  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Victorian  Parliament  be- 
a  rim!  milium  act  cnuld  be  pfiSfterl,  the  iinlip-nalion  WSS 
so  great  that  the  law  was  immediately  replaced  upon  the 

statute  hooka  when  the  succeeding  i'arliament  assembled. 
•  •••••• 

The  radical  legislation  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs is  still  on  trial,  and  no  amount  of  discussion  would 
anabla  ui  to  say  at  the  present  what  part  of  it  will  fail  and 
what  part  endure.  These  relevant  facts  may  be  noted 
however. 

The  breakdown  of  the  old  system  of  labor 
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the  eighteenth  century  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  tho 
belief  that  the  new  legislation  will  fail  I 
cral  reasons  fur  f.Tilis  sfaleuieiii  In  the  first  place,  the  old 
restrictive  legislation  was,  broadly  speaking,  legislation  by 
an  autaftrntic  minority  in  behalf  of  that  minority.  It  had 
to  content  1  with  the  persistent  and  gnrning  opposition  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  people.  In  the  ft&aand  place,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  old  legislation  blocked  the 
program  of  the  working  classes  by  establishing  inaximuru 
ti  wlitiona  of  employment,  instead  of  iiiiiiinniiii  condi- 
tions, and  this  legislation  was  administered  by  the  very 
classes  thai  least  larded  protection,  The  new  legislation, 
on  the  eontrary.  fixes  minimum  conditions  on  behalf  of 
the  classes  that  moat  need  protcctioiL  and  leaves  these 
regulations  to  he  enforced  try  an  impartial  executive  in 
whose  selection  all  elajwes_Jiayj2JLVoioe-, 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  although  many  of  the 
old  laws  were  seldom  or  never  enforced)  many  others  were 
Consistently  enforced  for  centuries,  and  mosit  of  thi-m 
were  kept  DO  Hm  statute  hooks  until  the  landed  gentry, 
in  whoM  interests  they  had  been  pastil,  began  to  lost-  con- 
trol of  the  government.  It  wasoolg  then,  in  the  period  of 
revolutionary  economic  and  political  changes,  that  tho 
doctrine  of  Icisscz  /am  appeared.  The  old  laws  were 
partially  successful,  then,  so  long  as  the  government  was 
syinpatheii".  rv.'u  llioiiL'h  they  conflicted  with  tin-  inter- 
ests of  the  masses.  The  new  lawajinvc  a  much  greater 
chance  of  success  because  they  can  never  be  passed  until 
they  have  the  support  of  the  majority,  and  they  will  uion 
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be  enforced  by  a  government  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  their  aims  and  object* 

Another  peneral  consideration  which  it  i«  important  to 
notice,  is  found  in  the  fact  thai,  thi  I  legiali 

does  nut  even  tend  to  check  that  competitive  straggle  for 
existence  upon  which  ao  much  is  believed  to  depend. 
What  it  doegjs  merely  "to  eumvntiv  ijkm 

efficiency."  The  German  employer  who  xnuat  pay  on* 
half  of  the  old  ajre  insurance  premiums  of  his  employ**, 
lakes  good  care  that  the  em  ploy  m  is  worth  the  exp«id> 
tare.  If,  as  under  the  South  Australian  factories  act,* 
boy  helper  can  not  bo  hired  for  less  than  four  shitlincB* 
week,  tin-  rmplover  miiht  confine  his  nupliv.  m:*nt  nf  hoys 
to  those  who  are  worth  the  wage.  "What  a  law  of  this  kind 
does  is  to  put  competition  on  a  free  and  lord  hash,  fin 
the  fair  employer  an  •  ■■ 

sweater,  and  bend  the  energies  of  both  towards  the  dia- 
rovery  of  the  efficient  worker,  not  the  worker  woo  cam  b* 
forced  to  accept  the  lowest  wage  baeaxuas  his  r.wraritks 
are  pressing.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when,  aft*? 
1900,  the  Victorian  wage  law  was  extended  from  six  to 
some  thirty  odd  industries,  the  applies  tie  law  to 

many  of  the  now  industries  was  at  the  solicitation  of  t*# 
more  progressive  employer*  themaclTm 

RavanTHr-ric:      Thv    Inbor    !nw»   of  all    tb»   tUtc«    w*r*   f*fl««t«4  • 
lyufi  nnd  publUhMt  with  a  lure*  number  of  cvurt  A*ri«tao«  to  i»#  *•* 

Oflrf  8p"-i"l  Hrt.r.rt  t,f  thf  fVjii,»iM(oti(»  nf  UbOT  i  M  *4  >  Tk*  t««* 
paciMl  Rlnn  fh»t  limp  t<t«*ih»r  wlfh  lli»  ronpl  (UrMm  rm  liU-r  «n» 
tloDi.  cony  b*  found  In  the  itvih-t  in*  ot  f>*  Dcparrnent.  now  if*  Bw* 
04  bobor      A  lb  it  will  b#  !«■* 

to  StlmnoD'«  ttamtbooK  to  rile  tabor  Ia*>  v/  r>  •  '  +<t-4  Bl\ 
which    I.  btuutibl   dL>iva   to   1000  In    Uic  t(<y*t  of   U<   Im4*+1rtot  Ct* 
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mtoiton.  Vol.  V.  The  labor  law*  of  ill  tbe  Important  foreign  tonntrle* 
»r»  dlwumed  lu  a  ruuiprrliruahu  ttuy  tu  a  aurlo*  of  art  trie*  by  W.  T 
WUIoughb)  to  Duttotto  of  the  DgpflrfaMnf  0/  X^oor  KM  lfrWi  and 
the  beat  •uuix*.  pcrhap*.  for'foiclgo  law*  Is  ibc  Aw  main  Ai  >-/  UjUta- 
Hon  4*  trotutt  Itaued  <«Ioce  18U7i  by  the  Helflian  O/poc  clu  rtdeoti.  Od 
worklngmpn'a    InilOM    M»    the    Thirty-Tint    Annual  the 

lf<iM0rAu>r<f*  Hurtau  of  UtOtUfici  of  Labor,  Wlllougbby"«  ft'orAfny- 
*f«'i  ftuor/wcf.  and  the  Fourth  SptTlat  Report  af  the  I  nlted  8  tot  en 
< 'OmmlMtfOfirr  of  fjihur,  whtrli  conUtriH  11  bibliography  I'or  iMiiploy#nT 
liability    iin.I    nivlnVnt     InfUnnC*  •      "'      r:         l\.  ,,,,.  r .,.,  *f    0/ 

Jxioor.  No.  31  :  IHrr«<I.  fair  nf  Kmsilmirrt'  t.taMUty:  ami  IB*  titrtntrrnlh 
Annual  itrpatt  or  UN  tfaag  »  »r*  PurvflN  of  Laoor  ffaJftNflft:  Pof  a 
coanrtkwitre  sad   rendnbir.  but   nartUan.  deicrlptlou  of   Australian 

legblntluu    are    HcrvCH.    it  faff   Erptitmttit  s    In      tii«(Mf//«    •mil     \i\r    8m* 

fond.  II.  c.  Adam-.'  Tfte  Relaffnn  of  "'<•  *fofr  fc*  /atfaafrfiil  .ictfo*  and 
EvOwttntvt  and  </urifpru<frnce  at  lit  retnnlu  the  most  tusKtutlvc  dlicu*- 
>loo»  of  tbo  phllrwtphy  of  fhla  *ubJ<vT  ;  nrhlle  Mlu  Whltrt>Ur-y'»  Vaim 
okuittti  t.olor  Legislation  provldoi  an  admirable  atudy  Id  the  apeclfk 
aortal  affecta  of  labor  Initiation,  and  contain*  an  aarallaat  blhllng- 
r*phy 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


THE   MATERIAL    TOOORESS   OF   THE   WAOE -EABXKG 
CLASSES 

In  the  preceding  chapters  tome  account  hut  been  fhm 
of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  VDVfcblt  classes,  and  tie 
■fandfll  whir-h  i»i>rmtr,  or  are  supposed  to  operate,  to  m*> 
igfcte  these  evils  At  this  point  we  are  naturally  1*3  u> 
inquire:  have  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  nu 
larSa]   comfort  of  tho  working  classes  r  iimittil 

since  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  and  the  birth 
of  the  modern  labor  problem? 

It  Est  impoeociMe  to  answer  this  qnasiUai  here  in  term 
dcrinito    and    comprehensive    ax    those    in    whieh    :t 

iod.  If  in  the  lost  hundred  years  waccs  "were  n 
creased  one  hundred  per  sent  .  the  hours  of  labor  di 
ifthed  twenty-live  per  cent,  and  tho  working  oil 
plied  frith  certain  articles  of  dress  and  household 
vrnienee  which  kingnt  and  princes  lacked  a  century  ago; 
jhnll  we  conclude  that  the  working  classes  are  richer  or 
poorer  in  the  essential  attributes  of  human  happiness,  if 
It  be  admitted  that  the  strain  and  iir  labor  have 

tndeflniMv  increased,  and  tho  death  rates  from  snkaJi 
and  nervous  diseases  have  more  than  doubled?    This  act 
altogether  absurd  statement  of  the  problem  will  ID 
how  inextricably  it  is  interwoven  with  psychological  ana* 
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moral  questions,  the  consideration  of  whicih  Li  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work ;  but  as  it  is  absolutely  ma—  ry  to  tal«- 
iln as  Duton  into  account  in  aiming  at  any  correct  judg- 
ment, the  task  of  accounting  for  them  must  bo  left  to  the 
reader.  The  rnosl  that  can  In*  done  here  is  t«i  add  n-c  some 
of  the  morp  important  economic-  data  bearing  upon  the 
aubject.  With  this  preliminary  warning  we  may  plunge 
JAll  rftr. 

1.  History  of  Wages:  No  phase  of  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  working  classes  is  more  important  than  that  of 
wages,  and  upon  this  subject,  fortun.mU .  iw  liave  data 
which,  although  not  complete,  prove  with  substantial  cer- 
tainty that  the  wage  earner  has  made  a  marked  and 
reasonably  sleady  advance  since  the  aeMlcmeril  of  Amer- 
ica. In  dealing  with  this  topic,  prices  will  Ins  Treated 
together  with  wages,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  se- 
cured of  the  ntmfaaalng  power  of  the  money  wage. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  early  colon- 
ists were  settling  and  clearing  the  wilderness,  wages,  as  we 
should  expert,  were  very  low,  and  prices  very  high.  The 
colonists  had  liitle  money  with  whieh  to  hire  people 
to  work  for  them,  and  tfart  had  not  yet  been  sufficient 
development  of  the  rival  r.-somviN  (,f  il„-  c  mnt  iy  to  bring 
prices  down.  In  MassaehuwfN.  masons,  tailor*,  ma* 
ter  carpenters,  and  skilled  workmen  generally  seem  never 
to  have  earned  more  than  $2  a  week:  and  the  prlo 
noeeasitieit  were  about  as  Mgh,  all  things  considered,  as 
they  arc  to-day.  A  laHIed  laborer  made,  in  a  week's 
work,  only  enough  to  buy  about  four  boahali  of  corn, 
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between  throe  and  four  bushels  of  peas,  or  between  two 
and  three  bushels  of  wheat,  Two  ami  a  half  day*'  Mftk 
was  required  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  pair  of  rough 
shoes.  The  acanty  data  which  we  have  QpOO  (Ufl  period 
may  be  found  in  tanTcnienJ  farm  in  ttu  fltsfssntt  i» 
nua(  Report  of  thr  Ma&aachuxrtts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  (pages  428430).  from  whieh  Table  I,  pope  504, 
has  been  compiled,  in  order  to  furnish  MUM  suggestion  of 
the  miserable  pay  and  bare  life  of  the  Massachusetts 
wage-earner  of  the  acventocnth  century. 

The  course  of  waires  during  iIih  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  vvry  ulMJcnre  and  nothing  definite 
or  general  can  be  asserted  concerning  it.  FrftD  the  im- 
mcdiatsly  following  tables,  whieh  give  <iomp  ■csttarcu 
data  concerning  wages  and  prices  in  MasaMehusetts  sftor 
1752.  it  may  be  inferred  that  wages  in  the  middle  of  the 
etghteenth  century  were  slightly  higher  Hum  liny  ffBTB  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  owing  to 
tl  i    increasing:  population  and  capital  in  the  country,  it 

uik  |ivi  *1i:i1jI\  m.iip'u  li;u  c;ivii  r  ',■.  <,h!:i  (i  I'n.nUl   i !:'.-.  :m  il  I  lie 

other  necessities  of  life  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
v  ntii:-v.  There  arr  mhhc  indicatiuna  that  there  were  no 
great  OT  loddi  0  ehiBgtt  in  wage.*  Dp  to  the  Revolutionary 
v\  .1!-.  inn  wo  in  NFttin  QlAt  after  tho  war  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  national  government,  a  Strong 
upward  movement  of  wages  and  prices  took  plnee.  wh» -h 
continnad  until  the  Industrial  doprrsMloD  of  1818-1819. 

The  tabta  on  page  f>0fi  indicate*  how  great  and  steady 
was  the  rise  in  wages  between  tho  creation  of  the  national 
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government  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  every 
occupation  for  which  data  is  given  in  the  decodes  1791- 
1800  and  1851-1864),  the  wage  is  very  much  higher  in  the 
latter  period ;  and  in  every  occupation  cited  the  wage  is 
higher  in  th**  last  decade  than  iu  the  decade  in  which  it 
was  first  cited.  Of  course  there  wore  interruptions  in 
rli is  shady  advance  of  nominal  wages,  as  in  the  industrial 
-l-'j'iv  siom  "  I  "  ■'*•  |s ■'■"'"  a:»'l  ■- •'"  '  h'  *h-v  were  seldom 
M'Vrrr  ii  prolonged  enough  to  reduce  the  average  for  any 
decade  below  that  of  the  preceding  decade.  In  the 
following  table  a  summarized  statement  of  the  movement 
of  prices  is  given,  whieh  seems  to  show  that  from  1790 
until  1820,  taking  even  dates,  the  rise  in  wages  was  offset, 
and  may  have  heen  nwre  than  OOUntstalVLOtt^  by  a  eta- 
ilar  Hue  in  prices;  but  that  between  1820  and  1850  prices 
fell,  in  general,  making  the  rise  in  the  general  level  of 
real  wages  even  greater  than  thnt  indicated  in  Table  II. 
Between  1850  and  18fi0,  however,  prices  rose,  Mag  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  higher  in  the  decade  ending  l$r»n  tlmn 
in  Mi*.  le.-.t.li  --ending  1850,  according  to  the  :n<Ir\  numbers 
of  prices  prepared  by  ProfeasoivFalkner.  However,  tl  Ic- 
ing into  account  the  comparative  stendincs*  io  tin  rise  of 
wages,  and  the  general  fall  in  prices  between  1S19  and 
the  California  gold  discoveries,  it  i*  highly  probable  that 
Khfl  average  iraga  earner  had  a  cunrfdfiraUj  greater  En« 
oome  at  the  beginning  of  the-  Civil  War,  than  at  the 
foundation  of  the  national  government,  and  although 
this  conclusion  rests  upon  very  imperfect  data  for  a  sin- 
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gU  rtate,  it  i*  confirmed  by  all  the  collateral  inf< 
which  vrc  bare,  betrfsfi  Upon  the  subject. 

TABT.K  111 

Movement  of  AvTR^np  Prices  rrc  Maasacbcseits:  1 
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Beginning  with  1860  our  record  of  wage*  in  the  foiled 
BUtOl  is  burly  complete,  tnd  tho  obstacle  in  tho  way  of  u- 
pwrtaimng  tbeir  true  movement  ia  primarily  one  of 
method,  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  the 
known  facta  so  aa  to  make  them  tell  a  story  tbat  is  at  once 
true  ami  Intelligible.     In  16&3,  for  instant 

: mitt.'o  on  Fm.incc,  andor  the  direction  of  Professor 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  made  an  inTwtigatkm  of  Ihi 
ment  of  wajre*  and  prieea  between  1540  and  IP91.  ffnki. 

I  In  op.  rlt,  pp.  IS*  157.  A-  the  article*  wb»*  prlee.  bxt*ud  •** 
■hour  ••  Impirum  am  ttioi*  wttoM  prlr*«  Ar*t**t*4.  It  •<<«•  pc«*4tl«  la- 
ta In  a  rough  td*«  of  th»  rwnluat  prW*  mwriMfit  fr*«  tW  tii 
PCM  of  rUlor  oirr  falllQf  pttc*«.  or  c* 
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•o  far  as  the  wage  movement  is  concerned,  is  rendered 
almost  wholly  useless  by  fundamental  defects  in  the 
method  of  oombixui  g  the  data.    This  Aldrioh  Report,  as 

the  report  of  the  committee  is  frequently  railed  from 
the  nam*  of  the  chairman,  U  often  cited  as  authoritative, 
hut  it  unduly  exaggerates  the  rise  of  ojw  hetween  1S40 
and  1891,  and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  draw  our 
conclusions  from  other  sources  which,  with  respect  to  the 
aeeuracy  and  amount  of  the  original  data,  are  less  satis- 
factory  than  the  AUrioh  Ileport  itself. 

Tin  movement  of  wages  during  The  Civil  War,  which 
IwehM  a  profoundly  important  lesson  concerning  the 
effects  of  currency  inflation  upon  the  income  of  the  wage- 
earner,  has  fortunately  been  worked  out  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness  by  Professor  AY.  C.  Mitchell  in  his  lliiti-rjt 
eft'  "}ch$.     Wages— expressed  in  currency— rose 

rapidly^but  less  rapidly  than  prices,  so  that  the  wagc- 
earner  paid  dearly  for  the  experiment  with  inflation,  as 
indeed  he  seems  always  to  do.  "All  the  statistical  mi 
dence  that  has  hern  presented  in  tin*  preceding  panes,' ' 
says:  Professor  Mitchell,  sifter  u  !ou^  review  of  prices  and 
wage; ,  "Mipporta  nni'nuivo.'.'illy  tin  ;i  theory  that 

persons  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  wages  suffer  seri- 
ously from  a  d'-preemtion  of  the  rn-vncy." 

i  kt  le ■'  effect  of  the  two  upward  movements  of  prioH 
and  nominal  wagfs  is  shown.  w>  far  as  it     n    li  j  .n  ■wiU-1 
statifttieally,   in    the   following   ststfiltka  of   real    Wl 
which,  however,  Mr.  Mitchell  thinks,  somewhat  exagger- 
ate the  actual  injury  suffered  by  wage-earners.     Of  the 


under  the  cap 
trust  wu  thy,  and  relate  to  raort 
in  manufacturing  i> 
Brink  at  fete  Potaww  and  east  of  i  be 
TW  Ktotm  wages  of  farm  ami  other  U- 
givvn,  haw  of  i  hi*  important  fa 
ofuo  foraxrtfn  in  iuMatigiUiiiu  of  waavs.  that  there  ar* 
almost  a*  many  farm  and  other  laborers  in  the  Unit*! 
Statsa,  aa  skilled  workmen.    At  the  Census  of  1S70,  for 
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instance,  there  were  in  the  United  StfttM  I2,f»0.\923  per- 
sons ten  years  of  age  and  over,  engaged  in  painful  occu- 
pations. Thin  includes  employers,  professional  men, 
fanners  and  salaried  worker*  of  all  kind*  Of  this  errand 
total,  4,908,278.  or  39  per  cent.,  consisted  oflnln  nnd 

domestic  servants  It  is  evident  that  about  as  mush 
importance  should  b«  attached  to  the  wages  of  laborers 
as  to  the  wages  of  nil  skilled  workmen  combined,  but  it  i.< 
usually  upon  the  latter  class  of  data  alone  that  our  con- 
clusions are  based.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  |  ho 
figures  in  Table  IV  express  average  wages  in  the  form  of 
ratios  or  index  numbers,  based  upon  the  wages  current,  in 
I860. 

After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  wages  rose  and  prices 
fell,  so  that  at  the  close  of  1865,  as  is  shown  in  Table  IV, 
the  wagl  <  in i ii a  hod  regained  nearly  all  he  had  lost  during 
the  war,  and  real  wages  were  only  three  per  cent,  lower 
than  in  18*30.  The  year  1866  ushered  in  a  new  epoch,  dur- 
ing which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  the  American 
workingrnan  advanced  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  this 
eooxttrv  in  wirfoh  iteady  progress  has  bean  the  rale  m  BOB 
the  establishment  of  the  I'nion.  The  movement  of  wages 
since  tbO  I ."ivil  War,  M  derived  from  those  tables  and  au- 
ih-'iiu-  which  Mi-in  on  the  whole  most  trustworthy,  is 
:>re**ed  into  Table  V  (page  514),  which  requires  a 
few  words  of  explanation. 

The  tabic,  it  will  be  noticed,  contains  statistic*  of  rsls> 
five  non.h  ft]  Mini  n  :.l  wages  for  two  main  groups  of  wnt-.-- 
earncrs,  agricultural  and  industrial  workors.     The  wages 
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of  farm  laborers,  while  rot  continuous,  have  all  been  pre- 
pared in  the  same  office,  presumably  in  accordance  wita 
a  mil  form  m<  ml  <*over  the  whole  United  Statu. 

They  arc  not  only  ga&sMl,  but  comparable,  one  year  wfta 
another.  The  wages  of  iudustrial  workers,  on  tbc  other 
hand,  htp  t.hp  results  of  time  dartincJ  inwtigstions  D 
each  of  these  inv^tigations  covered  all  the  industrial 
occupations  and  thus  furnished  a  general  stj*  -f  the 

inovrrni'iit  of  avoctgC  \tagrat  in  i  uriiixl  ry,  thr  riiftVrrnee 
in  thr  »uirci*  of  the;  statistics  wouUI  1m-  nrfrlijribie.    Bus 

unfortunately  they  do  not.  and  in  consequence  some  part 

■ 

of  the  moverwMit  indicated  by  tin*  ftairea  probably  aria* 
from  the  incidental  fact  that  the  averages  cover  differs* 
groups  of  wajrr  tftCTMML  It  is  improbable,  however,  that 
liif  iTmr  thus  arising  is  vrry  groal 

In  tin*  second  place,  it  should  bo  pointed  <wit  that 
statistics  of  real  wages  between  1886  and  1S89  incltsi 
express  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  wage  in  tens* 
of  wholesale  pri.-  the  statistics  of  real  wage*  be- 

tween 1890  and  1908  express  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  wage  in  terms  of  the  retail  prion  of  food  products. 
The  general  effect  of  this  change  of  basis  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  exaggerate  the  advance  of  real  wages  belweea 
186fl  and  1SS9  n*  compared  with  the  advxner  Itrtwnm 
1890  and  1903.     Finally,  the  foruM  lie  warned 

that  it  Ls  ouly  in  periods  of  normal  industrial  conditions, 
that  ■tatktfcaa  of  real  wage-*  are  trustworilij  In  indus- 
trial depressions,  prices  fall  more  than  wages,  at  l<*st, 
more  than  wage  rates,  so  that  the  real  wages  are  often 
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represent*". I  as  incivnMiig  when  the  Welfare  ami  eomfort 
of  the  wairc-earacr  hare  been  steadily  declining.  The 
statistics  of  rc:il  RUgM  &»  the  period  I'nun  1893  to  1S'»7_ 
furnish  a  good  illustration  of  this  absurd  defect  of  sta- 
risties  of  real  wages.  Ileal  wages  arc  there  shown  to  be 
omSdarably  Mgtar  in  1896  than  in  1802  or  1902. 
trouble  arises,  of  course,  from  the  failure  of  ordinary 
wage  statistic*  to  take  account  of  unemployment. 

No  apology  will  be  made  for  the  xpaee  and  attention 
ilevottd  to  the  foregoing  details.  It  is  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  just  such  details  as  this,  which  aloue  make 
any  sound  or  exact  onnclusioiu  possible  oaoMntSng  the 
progress  or  retrogression  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 
It  is  only  after  we  have  exposed  the  defects  of  our  data, 
that  we  become  convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  the 
story  which  they  tell,  the  story  of  astonishing  progress 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  interrupted  by  periods  of  stag- 
nation,  and  delayed  in  agriculture,  but  on  tlw»  whole  rapid 
ami  unmistakable  Some  years  ago,  before  the  pju.ie  <if 
1S91-IS04,  candid"  students  doubted  whether  the  total 
body  of  wa^'-t'iinirre- taking  into  aeeoiuit  the  &tW 
progress  and  large  numbers  of  agricultural  and  unskilled 
workers— were  very  much  better  off  than  they  had  been 
about  181ft  To-day.  however,  owing  to  the  rspid  rise  of 
farm  wages  in  recent  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  Striking  progress  of  the  lust  half  century.  Table  V 
indicate*  that  between  1866  and  1903  real  wages  rose 
more  than  100  per  cent,  in  industry  and  more  than  "U  per 
cent,  in  agriculture.     Translate  these  fl^urea  into  the  con- 
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and  they  are  capable  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  rhetorical 
expansion.  But  the  figures  are  quite  as  eloquent  and 
much  li  ■  rfer. 

'-'.  lUcnasr.  in  the  Hours  of  Labor:  The  wage  sta- 
tistic* cited  in  the  preceding  table,  except  those  for  indus- 
trial occupations  after  1889,  are  based  upon  wage  rat**, 
and  hence  take  no  account  of  unemployment  cr  of  the 
progressive  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
hours  of  labor.  If  account  could  be  taken  of  this  diminu- 
tion  in  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the  advance  in 
wages  would  appear  even  greater  than  the  table  indicates. 

However,  our  interest  at  this  point  lies  in  the  general 
history  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  not  in  the  relation 
between  the  boon  of  labor  and  wages. 

In  no  branch  of  labor  history  are  the  facts  so  une«i  dVB- 
cal,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  encouraging  as  in  this  subject 
of  the  hours  of  labor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  ordinary  working  day  was  from  sun  to  sun; 
and  when  the  factory  system  was  introduced,  making 
Work  by  artificial  light  possible,  the  hours  of  labor  were 
considerably  increased,  and  in  the  caso  of  child  labor 
particularly,  to  a  cruel  degree.  For  instance,  the  early 
data  used  in  thn  AMrirh  Report  on  Wholt  sofa  Prices  and 
Wafft$t  and  Transportation,  was  secured,  as  the  report 
says,  from  "picked  establishments,"  where  conditions 
were  remarkably  good.  But  the  working  day  in  the 
cotton  factories  included  in  this  investigation  was  14 
hours  long  in  1840. 1841  and  1842;  and  did  not  fall  below 
13  hours  until  1852.     At  the  present  time,  the  average 
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working  day  in  industry  in  probably  a  little  lea»  than 
hours  long*  taking  Saturday  holiday*  into  account ;  in 
Northern  and  Northwestern  State*,  accord  in  jr  to  rrliaafe 
mony.  the  working  day  of  farm  laborers  has  beat 
immii'wlijil  ;>t  during  barveal 

time;  a  large  number  of  trades,  putfndttty  tl*#»  buildinjt 
workers,  have  secured  an  eight  hour  day  in  the  more  pre- 
grvssivr  parts  of  the  ciiiiitry:  and  a  larire  number  of 
increasingly  effective  law*  are  being  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  hours  of  labor  in  those  industries  and 
occupation*  like  bakeries,  street  railways,  mud 

mine*,  etc,  in  which  tut*  working  day  1b,  or  until  recently 
has  been,  excessive.  Although  the  movement  for  reduc- 
tion is  nctiw  and  rnmnrnirinsr,  the  working  day  haa  not 
been  ahortened  as  much,  probably,  as  the  average  tain 
belirvrx.  The-,  movement  is  represented  statistically  in 
Table  VI,  following.  Existing  conditions  in  New  York, 
which  is  probably  typical  of  the  more  advanced  nana- 
Factoring  states,  are  accurately  described  b  the  folio  wise 
excerpts  from  the  Stcond  Annual  Report  of  tk*  Ni 
Commiisioner  of  Labor:1 

' '  The  rej>orts  of  the  factory  inspectors  state  the 
of  labor  of  employees  in  each  establishment  inspected 
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indicate  that  of  the  800,000  workers  in  factories,  6  per 
cent  work  not  more  than  8%  hours  a  day  :\2  per  cent. 
9  to  9K  hours,  50  per  cent.  10  or  uu ._.  hours,  and  two  per 
cent,  more  than  lU1^  hours  per  day.  The  10-hour  day 
(58,  59  or  GO  hour*  ft  vrtvk)  still  prevails  in  most  indus- 
trif%:  hut  longer  hours  arc  usually  worked  in  paper  and 
pulp  mills  and  in  water,  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants. 
In  two  croups  of  industries  the  !)  ur  9)£*fcour  day  pre- 
dominates—the typographical  trade*  and  the  garment 
trades  — whde  in  tin  Iniiidini:  industry  the  most  numer- 
ous claw  of  employee*  an-  those  ulm  work  Ie*H  t lia?i  52 
hours  a  woek.  That  is  also  the  only  industry  in  which 
no  employees  are  reported  as  working  more  than  63  hours 

8  Week." 

In  Table  VI  following  a  historical  view  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  is 
given.  The  figure*  for  the  period  1840-1890  are  from  the 
Aldrieh  Report  quoted  above  and  cover  only  21  industries. 
Tin-  futures  from  1891  to  100:1  are  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bure&U  of  Labor  lor  July.  1004,  mid  rover  l>7  industries. 
The  figures  are  put  in  the  form  of  ratios  bated  upon  the 
average  hours  of  labor  in  1890,  but  as  this  average  was 
100  hours  exactly,  Boeordfng  to  the  \h1rieh  Report,  ihe 
figure**  for  the  years  18401890  indicate  the  absolute  as 
well  ai  the  relative  length  of  the  working  day.  "The 
nduetion  in  the  number  of  hours,' '  lays  the  Aldrieo 
Report,  "seems  hardly  as  eOOtidtFtbl*  as  might  have  been 
expected.  It  must  be  remembered  t  hat  out  figures  refer 
to  certain   picked  establishments,  .Oiere,  in  view  of  the 
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complete  organization  at  an  cariy  date,  it  is  probabh 
shorter  bom  Bftdi  nu  fjirlHT  appearance  than  in  tW 
mass  of  workshops.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted  vbethir 
Uicso  figures,  absolutely  correct  as  they  arc  for  the  ealakv 
lishnienl.n  in  -  .  pive  a  perfectly  adequate  pictort 

of  general  oondtdakf.1'  The  following  Blatwtics,  then, 
underestimate  rather  than  overestimate  the  rcductMft 
which  has  tfiken  place. 
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3.  Movitnent  of  Unemployment:  There  is  no  more 
difficult  topic  in  the  whole  range  of  labor  problems,  and 
few  mi  important,  as  this  subject  of  unemployment,  Imt 
of  the  movement  of  unemployment,  whether  it  is  more 
or  leas  extensive  in  the  United  States  than  it  WU  in  the 
past,  we  know  practically  nothing.  The  amount  of  ttnom 
ployment  varies  so  greatly  from  jyearjo  year,  aa  well  as 
from  season  to  season,  that,  in  order  to  gain  any  idea  of 


its  increase  or  decrease,  we  must  secure  a  aeries  of  monthly 
or  quarterly  percentages,  extending  over  a  long  series  of 
years;  and  there  is  nothing  approaching  such  a  series 
in  American  statistical  literature.  In  1885,  as  shown  in 
Chapter  V,  an  investigation  in  Massachusetts  revealed  the 
fact  that  29.C  per  cent  of  the  population  had  beeu  out  of 
employment  some  time  during  the  year:  while  in  1900  a 
somewhat  similar  investigation  resulted  in  a  correspond- 
ing percentage  of  28.2.  Tn  1890  the  census  investigation 
covering  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  indicated  that 
15.1  per  ceut.  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 
ngagoii  in  gainful  occupations,  had  boon  on)  ofomplogr- 
ment  sometime  during  the  Census  year;  and  a  similar 
investigation  in  1900  resulted  in  a  corresponding  per- 
centage of  22,3 ;  but  we  ore  warned  in  the  Census  reports 
that  these  results  are  of  doubtful  value.  The  New  York 
figures,  quoted  in  Chapter  V,  cover  only  the  period  sinco 
1897,  and  while  they  are  trustworthy  in  themselves,  throw 
no  light  upon  the  history  of  unemployment. 

la  Great  Britain,  however,  u  careful  series  of  percent- 
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ftgf*  ha*  lui-n  prr-parrd  Ijy  Mr.  fii-on^-  H.  Won 
upon  the  records  of  certain  important  trado  anions, 
aggregate  membership  of  whkh  was  32,414  in  1660,  and 
2i:U50  in  1891.  The  principal  result**  of  thix  investiga- 
tion arc  quoted  in  Ttbla  VII  foUowlBft  together  with 
statistic*  published  by  the  British  Labor  Department 
since  1386,  which  rests  upon  returns  from  all  the  mo 
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important  British  trade  unions.  Alongside  of  tin*  annual 
percentages,  rlfttiftfinifll  average?*  hatva  bean  plnccd.  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  temporary  fluctuations,  and  elicit  the 
general  variation  of  unemployment, 

1 1  is  the  series  of  decennial  percentages  tliat  deserve  ~l*s 
the  most  attention-  The  figure*,  an  Mr.  Wood  says,  com- 
bined in  any  fair  way,  indicate  a  general  decrease  in 
BBl  nipluynirnt,,  until  almnt  1875,  after  which  the  per- 
centage jrrow,  reaching  a  maximum  about  1886.  From 
the  five  and  ten  year  averages  given  below,  Mr.  Wood 
ooncludeajhat  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  Sa  on  the 
increase,  when  temporary  fluctuation*  nrc  eliminated. 
".Many  rra.ic  1 1  n  ion  officials, ' '  says  Mr.  "Wood  in  the  same 
paper,  hold  the  view  that  trade  depression*  are  more 
frequent  now  than  formerly,  and  that  the  cycle  that 
formerly  lasted  ten  years,  now  lasts  m  vmi  or  eiirht. 
Than  .seem  good  grounds  for  thin  view,  lor  si  nee  IS77  we 
have  l>eon  through  three  trade  depressions  in  twenty -two 
years,  and  if,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the  average  percentage  of 
workmen  «eeldng  employment  is  creator  over  a  decade 
now.  than  before  the  depression  at  the  end  of  1S7I.'-V!'. 
this  ■  entirely  dtM  lo  the  greater  frequency  of  trade 
depressions. ■• 

AVERAOK  PfRCKNTAOB  UNRMPLOYKn 
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increased,  and  the  hoars  of  labor  and  other  ooodhkai  of 
labor  greatly  unproved  under  the  operation  of  nor  factory 
acts,  bat  the  working  man  reads  more,  travels  more,  hat  1 
better  education,  ami  enjoj*  a  Tsst  number  of  conren- 
ienc*s.and  rnrnforts  of  wfciefc  bt*  fnrrfathrr*  knrw  little 
or  nothing.  There  is,  of  coarse,  another  aide  to  the  pie* 
lure,  as  was  anggeated  in  Chapter  V.  It  ia  possible  that 
the  strain  and  Intensity  of  labor  have  increased,  that 
working  rain  wear  oat  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  that  the 
proportion  of  industrial  accident*  baa  frown,  and  it  may 
be  true,  in  this  arp  of  extreme  sp«rixli**tion  wben  mm 
must  Jo  something  well  to  secure  employment  at  all,  that 
the  rclativr  number  of  incompetents,  of  hopeless,  dia- 
courafrpd  failures,  m  increasing.  Whether  thes*  items 
which  must  be  placed  on  the  debit  aide  of  our  iadirrr  of 
progress,  balance  or  more  than  balance  the  vast  number 
of  entries  which  belong  to  the  credit  aide,  is  a  question 
which  each  person  must  settle  for  himself  Bat  tU 
writer,  at  least,  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  net  result  i* 
projrress,  probably  onprocodentad  in  the  hixtory  of  the 
world.  If  the  intcnBJty  of  labor  is  increasing,  the fltooral 
death  rata  is  decreasing;;  if  the  proportion  of  incompe- 
r.-iit;  :  !'-_!i' ! .  ina  asiqg— and  thk  —-iiuul'tlul--tb.> 
absolute  nurabcra  of  thojOG  who  tiv*  clean,  active,  happy 
Uvea,  securinta^roodcftt  living  with  a  saacajMtwasonable 
amount  of  agreeable  work,  has  enormously 
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while  ft  broader  spirit  of  charity,  a  milder  attitude 
towards  children,  dependents  and  I  he  helpless,  is  abroad, 
and  in  the  trade  union  and  labor  law  we  possess  agencies 
which  will  wire,  or  at  least  ameliorate,  Q0w  and  threaten- 
ing evil*  Mich  as  the  increase  of  industrial  accidental 

Perhaps  the  bent  single  statistical  index  of  material 
progress  Is  foundju  the  couaumption  of  certain  somi-lux- 

Ulie*.    like  collee.    te;i,    susrar.    tobacco,    beer,    etc..    whiwe 

ooDBumptiiui  can  only  bo  greatly  increased  by  larger 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  thcTower  and  middle  classes. 
The  per  capita  con.su  in  plain  of  Mm  class  of  goods  has 
increased  enormously  during  the  last  half  century  in 
every  country  where  atatiatks  of  consumption  are  pub- 
lished. Thus  En  Ihc  Trilled  Stales  between  1H71  and  1S03 
im-luKive,  the  per  capita  consumption  Of  coffee  iucressSd 
from  7.01  to  10,79  pounds,  that  of  sujrar  from  8&£  pounds 
to  71  1  pounds,  that  of  umlt  liquors  from  6.10  gallons  to 
18.04  gallons,  that  of  wheat  and  flour  from  4.60  bushels 
to  5-81  bushels.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  fuller 
statistics  of  mnsumpl  ion  are  prepared  than  in  il  ■  I'nil  ■■■! 
StntOR,  Mr.  George  II.  Wood,  in  Ihc  careful  and  impartial 
article  cited  above,  lina  been  able  to  combine  the  statistics 
of  about  fifteen  important  articles  into  the  form  of  a 
weighted  index  number  showing  the  average  increase  of 
the  per  capita  consumption   from  I860  to    L896.     The 

articles  Included  are  wheal  arid  wheat  flour,  cocoa,  QOffoO, 

cotton,  currants  and  raisins,  ment,  rice,  Hugnr,  tea,  tobaOOO, 

i .  apirfa,  malt  and  beer.     The  index  numbers, 

showing  the  average  movement  of  consumption,  are  given 
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below,  and  form  on  the  vholr  th*»  \v*t  ai 
the  progress  of  the  working  classes  of  which  the 
has  auy  knowledge  Of  course,  the  statistics  refer  only 
to  the  Dated  Kingdom,  but  the  dm-..  i  ■•■■  i  was  probably 
very  numlar  in  the  United  States.  Vive  different  srstens 
of  weighting  were  used  by  Mr.  Wood  b  ordar  to  make 
certain  thst  no  !vimonsb!«  system  of  wiirhtx  would 
snaterially  alter  the  results.  Of  these  the  results  jrir 
syBteui  5  are  the  meet  trustworthy,  and  they  indicate  that 
i  lit-  average  consumption  increased  40  per  cent,  between 
1860.64  and  1895-96. 

TABLE  Vni 

JLTzsuLora  or  Co>-snrrnox  op  Comjiomtibs  tst  Qvarqvtstyixu 
Pkkiods:  Usttsd  Kisudom 

.imptlrtn  In  DfTO-'W  u  U»  nnl;*Cmfrip*rltAii) 


PtrioJ* 

BR. 

V»ltfbt*M] 

■vcnMCe* 

Welch  led 

«v.>r»ffi->i 

P*rl«U 

w*loM*4 
aver*c«a 

18*0  64 

76.8 

68.0 

1980-S4 

1*4.1 

IlttJ 

1W3  69 

ea.9 

88.1 

i«g-w 

104.0 

10*0 

i-.;d-74 

071 

S7S 

iwxvtw 

111.4 

mo 

1875-TO 

10S.5 

1D20 

1S0S9C 

||9.1 

i:<: 

Returninc  to  the  United  States  for  a  last  word  coo- 
cernimr  the  subject  of  material  progreas,  which  *liall 
inpplement  mid  explain  the  more  or  less  misleading  sta- 
tinticK  nf  wapes  given  in  Table  ibly  find 

no  more  illuminating  material  than  that  rewirded  in  Iks 
periodic  investigations  of  family  budget!  made  by  th« 
MassacJ^usetts    Bureau    <i  -ice    of    Labor.1      The 


■*»  rA.*«ryff<o9»a  Annual  Xcpott,  'VtUrm  sud  Co.!  at  t.inac  '  r 
JK>7  p«m!m. 
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investigation  made  in  1901-2  compared  with  Atm  made 
in  1872  and  1875  indicates  that  the  income  of  the  better 
class  workinigmcn's  families  increased  from  about  $763 
in  t.hr  earlier  period  tn  about  $S14  in  thejatter  pericwj, 
and  that  in  the  interval  .retail  pricea  decreased  a  little  leas 
than  20  per  cerii.  Notwithstanding  this  decrease  is  pr 
h  hich  made  it  possible  to  purchase  Um  eommodltSeii  which 
eort  fl2B  in  1*72  for  about  *600  in  1902,  the  aven 
family  had  a  surplus  of  $24.72  in  1875  as  compared  with 
one  of  $1fi.lS  in  1902.  If  the  standard  of  living  had  not 
changed  in  the  interval,  the  surplus  iu  1902  would  have 
b6tt  about  $ltiU  Srmr  sue.li  amount  .in  thi.-s  luin  i-vul'-ntly 
Ih-ch  coarfkrred  upon  the  artraga  woriduf/nnm's  family 
by  the  economic  progress  of  the  last  forty  years.  It  has 
Inn:  tie  voted  to  increased  consumption,  and  is  good  or  evil 
in  Itseflteta  .^  it  k  irlsety  or  rawhaty  spent 

In  the  following  tabular  statement,  the  results  of  the 
mivi  .ii-_*. it  -us  of  L87G  and  1901-2  arc  compared  in  somo- 
ivii:tt  greater  derail  To  the  writer,  :it  legal  tin-  bare 
facts  which  it  contains  are  eloquent,  It  is  apparent  that 
even  the  American  workman  of  the  better  class  still  hai 
a  hard  tiuttf-hr-rrrake*  nmds  meet,  ~ftfuT~Th;ii  although  rh«- 
grows  abtwe*  of  ehdd  labor  hare  nrcn  KpprM  i  b  Maasa- 
chusctta,  some  of  the  burrlcn  of  which  the  children  have 
been  relieved  has  been  pluccd  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
wives- aud  daughters.     Even  the  path  of  progress  ia  a 
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Coxrxtoo*  or  na  Rbtlts  or  IxvzsnoAnom  or  Fault 
fkimrtB  W  19TO  and  1001-3 

(SUMACflUIUlt) 


UTS 

In  the  majority  of  r**t*.  w<.rb- 
iwgt«*ii  in  tble  Cott»iaoowee.tt«  do 
not  topport  hM*  famlUea  by  rhflr 
Individual   ftrnlncv  DOM 

rattier*  retj.  or  are  forced  to 
depend,  upon  their  cbldra  fur 
from  WHM—rtg  I"  »«-IA4rtf  of 
the  entire  family  earulajr*. 

Children  under  Ifleeo  yearn  <* 
*fe  eupply.  by  ihrir  labor,  from 
•»«  eighth  to  ofteeura  of  the  to 
<al  family  •nrnlaK*. 

i if  the  children  it  wnr*  In  th» 
families  reported  Id  ItTI  nearly 
it  per  cent,  were  under  H  yenra 
of  »cv.  and  about  34  per  cent. 
■jimW    I*. 

The  amount  of  earning*  eon 
trlbuted  bj  wlret.  fenerally 
■pcablnir.  It  ao  small,  tbat  the/ 
would  •■»•  mora  by  craylng  at 
hom*»  thin  th*y  Kilned  by  onl- 
alde    labor      The    actual    amount 

roatribvttd  conaitand  tut  eia-h- 

tyelgbt  hundredth*  of  one  par 
rent,  uf  Uic  ajncreRDte  Income  of 
nil  tho  fnmlll.A  rrpf-rtwl.  and  In 
the  entire  number  (SOT)  <-uly  12 
wlven   aided   by    oiitalde    work. 

A  Ifirt*  proportion  of  tho 
•killed  wnrklnffmen  ThlTed  bn**> 
■Mrin*  or  other  labor-MVtnr  a*- 
rhlbM  In  uae  In  their  famllle*. 
Aa  erldenrea  of  material  prosper- 
ity to  a  eerUIn  eitenf.  tl*i»lfl 
cant  number*  of  the  famUlce  (the 
aid  of  child  labor  being  fullr  al- 
lowed) owti  piano*  or  rablnel  nr- 
«r«n«.  bavo  carpeted  mom*,  and 
matnrnln  pawi  In  church. 


Id  the  BiaainC  tnreaejfjaj 
out  of  tw  total  wnatawe  ef  ft  aw 
ilea  (US),  tb*  *ar*ln«*  of  taw 
head  »er*  tnaVtent  to  tweet  the 
family  ctprndlinre  In  keU   . 

Out  of  ttte  milrr  fasilli  Cacoat 
only     ItJS    ptff    cent.,    or    a    Pule 
leaa  than  tme-Hffhlk.  waa  t 
from  the  ferula**  of  (minor  call 
dren. 

Kotfctnej  ctttMMli  by  children 
under  1A. 

LrN  pe-rtoltted  to  we-a" 
If  under  1«  ho  ibe  raattea  re- 
ported no  children  nataatr  1ft  were 
at  work 

Out  of  the  MS  fanlllre  tep*rt- 
eJ.  S  wlrca  Mm*a1  ooAeiAa  Um 
family,  and  In  the  VftrccsCe  con 
A  5.2D  par  rant,  rf  tM  ir 
rreralr.  income  reported  froa*  all 
tba  fnrolllra  i  A i (parent !y.  the 
l*wa*r  proportion  of  ehlhlran 
worklnc    U    partly    ofliwt    by    a 

"U      Of      WlTCB     <OaV 

laC     by     tLelr     rarnbass     |o 
tba  family  Income,) 

Ttie  lame  facta  appear  at  oeaa- 
ant  In  avan  frwater  0«rr*  leJM 
l»hor.  »>  far  ai  yeaa^  ^hlldrra 
are  conr*rned  belar  *liml«.t.|. 
The  coDdltldna  aa  to  hooaaac  §*% 
crally  »bov  ronalderahl*  haianao 
roent  oi-r  tboae  reported  H 
TliU  acrovota  In  part  far  the 
faUher  rental  rate*  rejected  aa 
compared  with  Ayo  re*r*  a«o  at 
thonih  the  a**re**  I*  aHarbily 
Maher  tban  (hat  of  1R7S.  and  the 
(troporfllal  *«f  «pendHwre  fee  f»«t 
fcna  deereased.  lit  ihe  mttrw 
Xvr  of  fauilIUn.  «eV82  per 
thmt  la,  ■  prwuvUloa  of  ne. 
In  erary  100.  reported  eipesdl 
tajr«a  aW  KUglM   and  cfca;  I 
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5.  The  Qood  Old  Times— A  Contnuii  Despite  the  ae- 
cumulating  evidences  of  progress  which  historical  and 
statistical  study  arc  constantly  unearthing,  the  belief  Btill 

lingers  in   many  i|ii»rfrr.s  thai,  iilllumpii  unr   forefathers 

possessed  leas  wealth  in  the  aggregate  or  per  capita  thjin 
their  present  day  descendant*,  nevertheless  there  was  no 
intense  poverty  ot  degradation  among  then  snob  an  we 

find  in  the  city  shims  to-day.  The  Aim-rieau  colonists 
had  little  money,  soys  Mr.  John  Mitchell  in  his  admirable 
work,  Organized  Labor,  but  "the  needs  of  the  people 
were  satisfied  in  a  large,  rough,  substantial  fashion/' 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  majority  of  the  people  did 
livi*  in  a  stale  of  "rude  but  substantial  eomfort,"  as  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  do  to-dtiy,  and  that  there 
were  some  communities  characterized  by  an  unusually 
hiirh  IcvhI  c.f  material  prosperity,  just  as  one  finds  town* 
and  wide  farming  communities  in  the  Middle  West  to- 
day, where  real  poverty  is  practically  unknown.  Tluif  in 
a  Description  of  Pnxni/lrania  and  of  its  Capital,  printed 
in  1698  by  a  man  who  had  resided  b  Pennsylvania  for 
fifteen  years,  a  most  enthusiastic  account  of  the  prosper- 
ity and  happinett  of  tin  eolonlats  Ei  given;  ''Thaw  in 
no  baggin  to  bfl  seen,  nor,  indeed;  have  nny  here  the  least 
temptation  to  take  up  that  scandalous  laxy  life." 

But  the  better  historical  judgment  seema  to  be  that  the 
eomfort  of  the  colonial  era,  while  ruder,  indeed,  was  no 
moro^vTd&sprcad  or  substantial  than  it  is  to-day,  and  that 
talcing  account  of  the  difference  in  population,  there  was 
more  and  not  loss  of  the  wretchedness  and  degradation 
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attendant  upon  extreme*  poverty.    Th*>  horrors  of 
slum  were  matched  and  even  mrpa*' 
tin-  front  jit  ;  in  both  a  grinding  striu:  D  th* 

necessities  of  life  have  blunted  the  moral  faculties  and 

HRppl-d    111.'   pllVM.-JI 

stantly  rife,  and  both  have  furnished  breeding  plnor*  for 
plague  and  epidemic;  in  both  ignorant  iuunigrant*  haie 
l)::!M<-d  wiili  tin-  adversities  <if  a  foreign  tongue  and  a 
«trari(,-e  civilization,  eking  out  an  existence  which  was  too 
often  h  prolonged  process  of  starvation.  Of  course,  eon*- 
pariaons  of  thil  fcdnd  arc  dangerous  and  perhaps  mislead- 
ing.    The  poverty  <if ■ 

compnrnlilr  with  that  of  another.  Hi; t  if  wo  must  draw 
rtmcliisiims  respecting  progress  or  retxograaios,  let  us  W 
true  to  the  facts.  "There  is  a  strong  temptation,"  says 
Professor  Marshall,  "to  over-etata 

our  own  aw,  and  to  ignore  the  existence  of  similar  and 
worse  evils  in  earlier  ages  -.  for  by  so  doing  we  may  for  the 
time  stimulate  others,  a*  well  ax  ourselves,  to  a  mot- 
i-  :       resolve  that  the  present  evils  shall  no  longer 
allowed  to  exist      Rut  it  i*  not  leas  wrong,  and 
it  is  much  more  foolish,  to  palter  with  truth  For  a  good 
thnn  for  j»  selfish  cause,  •  *  •  This  impatient  Insincerity 
is  an  evil  only  less  great  than  that  moral  torpor  which  can 
endure  that  we,  with  our  modern  resources  an 
edg*:,  should  look  on  contentedly  at  the  eonti 
Btruotion   of  all   that  U  worth  having  iu   imiltitudm 
human  lives,  and  solace  ourselves  with  the  retlec 
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anyhow  the  evils  of  our  ago  are  leaa  than  those  of  the 
past."1 

In  the  first  place  there  was  slavery.  Tn  judging  the 
economic  condition  of  tho  American  laboring  classes  in 
the  past,  we  must  always  remember  thejlefrradation  and 
misery  involved  in  chattel  slavery f  and  the  fact  th»t  from 
the  first  introduction  of  negro  slaves  into  Virginia  in 
1C19,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
steadily  increasing  proportion  of  American  workiogmn 
were  slaves.  In  1790  there  wero  about  750,000  slaves  in 
the  United  States,  roustitutiuj:  about  19  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  Their  condition  was  most  miserable. 
"To  steal  n  negro  was  felony.  To  take  hi;;  li 
punishing  him  was  not.  Indeed,  if  a  planter  provided 
coarse  food,  coarse  clothes  and  a  rude  shelter  for  Ml 
slavcai :  if  he  did  not  work  them  more  than  fifteen  hours 
out  of  twenty-four  in  slimmer,  nor  mori*  than  fourteen  in 
winter,  and  gave  them  rvrry  Kiibhath  to  themselves,  lie 
did  quite  as  much  for  their  comfort  as  the  law  required  he 
should."*  The  negroes,  in  point  of  decency,  health. 
morals,  and  even  with  reapw*.  to  fowl,  abetter  and  doth- 
im*.  are  perhaps  not  greatly  better  off  now  than  they  were 
immediately  before  the  Civil  War.  Temporary  loss  in 
material  comforts  is  the  price  frequently  paid  for  liU'i-Iy. 
But  the  first  great  step  in  material  advancement  has  been 
taken,  and  every  subsequent  advance  mwl  I"  .  fcfl  compar- 
ison with  the  Civil  War,  ooomuttinly  <'n»y. 


1  principle*  of  Xrnnomtrw,  rh    \It 

•McMflttrr  Hurorv  Of  th*  PtopU  at  Ihr  I  «.tr*S  ffftjtft,  Vol    l|.  |i.   1U. 
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When  weconxidffr  thrjirhita  laboring  classes  during  tW 
colonial  era,  we  find  thnt  a  large  proportion  were,  from 
the  earliest  settlements  in  New  England  and  Virginia, 
bondsmen^  "George  DoJUMsj  the  author  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian,  *aw  aervanta  brought  to  Virginia  by  the 
shipload  after  1630,  and  he  describe*  the  horrora  of  the 
traffic,  their  Enaoflcianl  food,  their  raggmi  and  barefoot 
condition  and  their  landing  far  from  their  destination 
and  being  forced  to  march  the  rest  of  the  way  in  their 
rniVriiirii  gfgtfl  Nauiy  all  ilu  Budgniita  thai  bjh  ii  >-*- 
tween  1620  and  1650  were  bondsmen.  •  •  After  the  Res- 
toration, servants  were  sold  in  great  number*  to  Virginia, 
Fifteen  hundred  a  year  is  the  i-slniatr  of  Berkeley  at  a 
time  when  Virginia  contained  hut  two  thousand  black 
slaves.  As  the  term  waa  for  four  years,  there  were  »ii 
thousand  white  slaves  always  in  Windage  there.  Before 
1650  the  term  of  some  was  ten  years  or  more,  and  that  of 
many  was  seven  or  eight  years.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  in  1660  the  terni  of  service-  wan  permau 
reduced  to  four  years."1 

This  class  of  indentured  servants  consisted  of  runaway 
apprentices,  penniless  debtors,  kjdflftrjpcd  children,  hon- 
est laborers  binding  themselves  for  a  number  of  years  is 
order  to  get  to  America,  and  vicious  orjCwnHn^ne'ex-do- 
wcll*  who  were  kept  in  ord ■■:■  U  tho  most  brutal  pamsb- 
rncnU.  Scourging  with  hickory  roda  was  common,  the 
punishment  being  sometimes  repeated  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  wounda  washed  with  brine  in  order  to  ati>p 

■  Bdward  KggleMoo.  Th*  Tw*rtt  of  CUiH-ti**,  ^S«m 
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bleeding  and  increase  the  pain.  "There  were  also  in  use, 
by  mitten  and  overseers,  thumbscrews,  sweatings,  anil 
other  such  devil's  devices.  The  food  allowed  was  some- 
times a  scant  diet  of  Indian  meal.     The  sick  servant  was 

Mglecte  I  lest  111"  ilnt'hir's  charge1  should  8X1 'I  tin*  v:il Dfl 

of  his  remaining  service;  and  one  thrifty  master  in  Mary- 
land required  a  servant,  sick  of  o  mortal  disease,  to  dig 
his  own  grave  in  advance,  in  order  to  save  the  other  men's 
time.*" 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  misery  and  poverty 
was  imprlflonlDgnt  for^debt.  ami  Ihii^iyj'akep  atul  more 
defenceless  the  laboring  man,  the  more  likoly  he  wtw  to 
be  caught  in  this  quicksand.  "The  jails/'  says  John 
Mitchell,  "were  filled  with  debtors,  many  of  them  work- 
ing men.  It  was  estimated  that  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prisons  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
in  1629,  20,000  were  there  for  the  non-payment  of  debts, 
most  of  these  being  small  in  amount.  The  average  per 
capita  indebtedness  of  1,085  debtors  in  the  Philadelphia 
prison  in  1828  was  less  than  $24.00,  and  one  ease  is  on 
record  in  which  a  man  was  confined  in  jail  thirty-two 
days  for  a  debt  of  two  cents. '  '■ 

The  conditions  injhese  prisons  beggar  description,  and 
make  it  plain  that  the  temper  oftfie  age  was  stern  and 
harsh  to  the  point  of  brutality.  "For  more  than  fifty 
yi\'irs  ftftar  the  penee,**  says  Professor  McMuster.  "  tin-re 
was  in  Connecticut  on  underground  prison  which  eur- 


•Edirurd  E«lo«ton.  The  Trantil  of  ClrilUatiOn.  pp.  307-208. 
1 0ryanit*4  Labor,  p   01 
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Xi&xwd  in  horrors  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  This 
known  h  the  Newgate  prison,  was  in  an  old  wo 
90)  par  lump  in  Qh  hill*  near  ftrnnliy.  Tn<?  only  entreaei 
toll  was  by  means  of  a  ladder  down  a  shaft  which  led  te 
the  iNivi'rnx  iiri'hrnniinl.  Thi'iv.  Id  little  p«*ns  of  wao*\ 
from  thirty  to  a«  hi  ■  :•■-(  t  llprfta  were  immured,  their 
feet  made  fast  to  iron  bars,  and  their  nccka  chained  te 
beams  in  the  roof.  The  flaiklMM  wns  intense:  theeawi 
reeked  with  tilth:  vermin  abounded;  water  trickled  from 
llir  roof  and  oi>/.ed  from  the  sides  of  Che  oiTtfai;  bagt 
nuwxex  of  earth  IftN  perpel  iinlly  fnllirur  off,  In  tt* 
dampness  and  filth  the  elothiii'/  Oi  tho  prisoners  grew 
mouldy  and  rotted  away,  and  their  limbs  became  stiff 
with  rheumatism.  The  Newgate  prison  was  perhap* 
worst  in  tlie  country,  yet  in  em?  county  were  jails 
an  would  now  he  thought  unfit  place*  of  habitat 
the  vfleet  and  most  loathxome  of  beaMs."  And  we  nurt 
not  forgot  the  broader  meaning  of  these  facte.  The  same 
public  spirit  thai  permitted  ends  treatment  nf  pi'mmxn 
must  have  touched  life  at  a  thousand  other  points,  mat- 

fhe  treatment  of  women  and  childnsi  and  servants 
Eoflniti  lv  baj  -it,  tolerating  conditions  of 

lalwir  that  would  not  now  be  permitted  in  any  state  that 

h  of  a  factory  aot 
0.  Tke&mftJitratiojLiit  Wealth :  A  few  yea™  ago  thai 
element  of  the  community  winch  desire*  to  remedy  exist- 
ing economic  evils  by  the  into)  f  radical  reforms, 
vrs*  somewhat  disp^-1  to  deny  thai  any  mil  pn%Tr«hfcl 
been  made  by  the  working  classes  during  tho  last  «nturv. 
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and  it  was  frequently  asserted  that  the  rjgfa  m  reletting 
_richcr,  and  the  poor  poorer —  The  evidences  of  increasing 
comfort  adduced  hy  economic  students  in  the  liisi  lV\v 
years— often  exaggerated,  it  must  be  admitted  have, 
however,  silenced  this  dictum,  and  the  complaint  most 
frequently  heard  al  the  present  i  me  is  notjhat  the  poor 
are  getting  poorer,  hut  that  they  are  not  growing  richer 
as  rapidly  as  the  rich ;  in  other  words,  that  the  ngc  is 
ohmoterfced  by  >in  "alarming  tendency  towards  the  emi- 
centrution  of  wealth." 

Few  phrases  hnvc  hcen  so  abused  as  this  shibboleth  of 
the  discontented,  concentration  of  wealth,  and  few  sub- 
jects have  been  so  unintelligently  discussed  1-  .  mi  imista 
and  statisticians.  The  phrase  itself  is  practically  mean- 
in  glen  m  Ion  it  is  further  qualified  by  a  statement  of 
whore  or  in  what  class  wealth  is  fiUBAaatMthlg .  and  even 
when  this  QjnaKfiotSoil  is  added  \v<-  must  be  certain  to  sur- 
vey The  ('(mummify  as  a  whole  and  take  necnunt  of  the 
many  possible  movements  of  concentration  lad  diffOBMNI 
that  may  be  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  richest  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  for  example,  may  be  constant* 
\y  obtaining  a  lurgcr  share  of  the  njrjrivtnitc  wealth,  while 
the  lower  50  per  cent,  is  experiencing  thf  nn  mhh!  for- 
tune. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
"prowinc  concentration  of  wealth. "  -As  a  matter  of  tact 
what  the  Oritke  really  desire  is  a  flrrajiT  epneentnilhm 
of  wealth,  concentration  in  the  hands  of  an  all-embracing, 
homogeneous  middle  class. 

ATfnouglT  the    phrase   "increasing  concentration    of 
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wealth"  is  thus  equivocal,  it  is  ordinarily  naed  to  imply 
one  of  two  Things  —  either  that  tin*  richer  irlaxxri  of  the 
community  are  obtaining  a  laiyer  share  of  the  national 
wealth,  or  that  the  dktnbntkn  of  wealth  is  becominc 
more  unequal  with  tic  passatfe  of  time.  When  used  in 
the  former  sense,  the  natural  way  to  test  the  assertion  is 
to  ascertain  whether  the  poorer  half  of  the  population  is 
receiving  a  larger  or  smaller  shirs  i>f  tin  total  wealth  tram 
time  to  time.  "When  used  in  the  latter  sense,  the  obvious 
method  of  procedure  is  to  employ  one  of  those  indices  or 
co-efficients  whieh  statisticians  use  to  measure  dixperxkxi 
from  the  common  typo  or  average;1  bocouae  what  w# 
really  wish  to  know  is  whether,  with  regard  to  wealth,  the 
great  mass  of  men  are  growing  more  or  less  like  the  aver* 
Sgfl  num.  It  atom  rather  superfluous  to  insist  upon  these 
apparently  obvious  farts,  but  it  is  true  that  hundreds  of 
pages  have  been  written  about  this  subject,  based  upon 
statistics  so  tabulated  aa  to  make  it  impossible  to  discover 
what  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  wan  nwnrd  by  tb» 
poorer  half  of  the  population,  while  the  common  method 
of  presenting  statistics  upon  this  subject  utterly 
those  facts  which  the  student  most  desires  to  know. 
A  large  number  of  writer*1  gravely  argue 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  from  the  increase 
of  persons  having  incomes  within  fixed  limits.  TV 
-ointa  out  the  absurdity  of  this  attempt*  by  imagining  a 
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group  of  pprsons  having  incomes  represented  by  lf  3,  5S 
7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17, 19,  in  the  first  epoch,  and  by  2,  6,  10, 
14, 18,  22.  26,  30,  34,  38,  in  the  second  epoch.  Of  course, 
as  the  income  of  each  individual  has  doubled,  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  epochs.  Yet 
if  wc  arrange  these  ten  individuals  in  fixed  classes,  and 
rMnm  about  the  "ouiUMUlHtiaa  of  wealth"  from  the  rati? 
of  increase  in  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  we  should 
probably  conclude  that  some  great  change  had  taken 
plaee.  Dr.  Ely  illustrates  this  idea  with  the  following 
table: 


CLAMB 

Number  la 

NumU-r  in 

6  and  lefts  than  10      M     

10  and  lem  than  15    ••     

Z 
8 
2 
3 

1 
1 

i 

B 

With  this  preliminary  statement  concerning  the  method 
of  investigation,  we  may  pass  to  the  tacts  of  the  case.  At 
this  point,  in  order  to  indicate  the  drift  of  the  following 
discussion,  we  may  anticipate  our  conclusions  by  the  sum- 
mary statement  that  while  the  data  upon  this  subject  aro 
imperfect  aud  tentative,  they  establish  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  proportion  of  wealth  tn  the  liands  of  the 
rery  wealthy  is  astonishingly,  if  not  alarmingly,  great; 
but  they  also  indicate  with  less  eertajntx  1,l:lt  H1*  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  becoming  leas  rather  than  more  unequal. 

The  first,  and.  perhaps,  the  most  important  reason  for 
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this  statement  ia  found  in  the  striking  unanimity 
inveetigatora  of  all  schools  unci  beliefs  respecting  the 
high    proportion    of    wealth  held  by  the  i  ilthy 

elawe*.  We  can  not  cite  the  evidence  in  detail,  but  the 
render  will  find  an  excellent  summary  of  it  in  the  final 
chapter  of  flftotfefjea  and  EoOnomioi  bj  ml  Ma.vo 

imith.  In  England  Sir  Bobttt  ftiiTm  ^timated  in  1635 
Hi.  richest  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  receiTcd 
nearly  one-half  the  total  income.  In  Prussia,  in  1902, 
59.6G  per  cent  of  the  population  belonged  to  families  hav- 
ing an  income  of  leas  than  000  marks,  about  #225  a  year, 
and  this  figure  is  increased  Ut  64.CT1  par  rent,  if  we  include 
those  ttenipi  iu'cMiisr  *if  largt  familk*  and  other  disabili- 
ties. Of  the  taxpayers  in  that  year,  the  richest  4JJ1  per 
rent,  puid  riil-fi!)  per  cant.  <»f  the  aggregate  inmnw*  txtrm 
under  a  moderately  progressive  tax"  and  the  share  of  the 
agfrxejrate  income  owned  by  the  richest  classes  seenm  I 
steadily  increasing.'  Mr  O.  II.  Holmes,  tbe  well-known 
Wtohi?iu't<->u  vt:.tiv!M-i.iii.  astimated  boa  tbaatatiatiejaj 
farm  and  home  ownership  in  the  United  State*,  that  in 
1890,  about  29  par  canl  of  Lha  total  wraith  waa  owned  by 
91  per  cent,  of  the  families,  and  71  per  cent  by  the  other 
9  per  cent,  of  the  families.  In  1900  the  Wisconsin  Bute 
Tax  Commission  collected  statistics  of  the  estates  pro- 
hated  in  six  counties  for  the  twelve  mouth*  preceding, 
and  in  one  county  for  the  three  years  preceding.  Sta- 
ttstiosof  1,138  estates;  with  an  aggregate  appraised  ralne 
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of  $10,154,385  were  secured.  This  iiniafiflnlltMl  having 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  undervaluation  of 
property,  and  not  to  obtain  litrht  on  the  distribution  of 
wealUi,  the  Tax  Commission  omitted  nil  Statei  Dfri  BfttTth 
$500.  On  the  basis  of  the  estates  of  tho  male  decedent* 
in  six1  of  these  counties,  several  of  the  writer's  student* 
[mvji.iii  i|  an  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  among 
persona  dying  in  these  counties,  the  assumption  being 
made  that  the  excess  nf  adult  male  deaths  (25  y^ars  of 
age  and  over)  above  the  number  of  probated  estate*.  rep- 
resented  small  estates  which  escaped  probate,  and  that 
the  average  value  of  those  estates  was  $300.  [fader  these 
hypotheses  it  was  found  that  91  per  cent,  of  male  deced- 
ents died  owning  property  worth  less  than  $7,500,  and 
that  together  this  ;"ll  per  rent,  of  I  he  decedent*  owned 
1 9  '2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  wealth :  while  9  per  cent. 

;.-■-  ■■    •    ':  ■■   '.:(.-•  wi.rlli  mi, re  than    p7,'>0  ',  wh»  h  together 

it  i  ted  80.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth.  Of  course, 
all  the  8tatistica  cited  in  this  paragraph  are  in  the  nature 
of  estimates,  resting  in  some  cases  upon  the  most  hazard- 

004  hypotheses,  but  DtOSt  of  tliem  have  \trr\i  prepared  by 

VfU  known  Bcicntiwts,  above  the  reproach  dJ  j»:iT-t  :;tlity, 
and  the  common  story  which  they  tell  of  great  concentra- 
tint)  in  the  hands  of  the  richest  families,  seems  iunnitro- 
rertible. 

That  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  small  class  of  the  very 
rich  to  acquire  a  constantly  increasing  shan  of  the  Bftt- 
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nral  income  or^wealth^while:  at  thcsamc _ti? 
half  of  the  population  is  enjoying  tho  same  good  fortuns, 
may  be  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  actual  studies 
in  Um  distribution  of  wealth.  Tn  the  Bullttin  of  the  Bt- 
rtatt  of  Liber  for  .January.  1901,  Mr.  A.  K.  Davie*  cob- 
tribute  a  most  intor-**tinjr  study  of  the  distribution  of 
real  estate  mmpr*hip  in  five  rppreaeritxtive  ward*  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  yeara  1855.  1885.  1675,  1885,  1895 
and  1000.  In  theste  wards,  a*  appears  from  the  following 
tabular  statement,  the  proportion  of  the  aggregat*  real 
estate  held  by  tho  one  per  cont  of  the  holders  bavin*  tba 
largest  holdings  rapidly  increased  from  1855  to  1900, 
"when  throughout  the  selected  wards  practically  one- 
quarter  of  the  valuation  is  held  by  one  one-hundredth  of 
the  owners."  Tct  Mr.  Davits  is  stronciy  of  Lias  opiuiun 
that  the  wealth  represented  by  real  estate,  except  in  Ward 
8,  which  is  ft  bnwncss  nnd  fashionnble  residence  section, 
has  become  more  evenly  distributed  with  the  passage  of 
years,  and  the  figures  bear  out  his  belief. 

Mr.  Davics,  like  most  inve*tiirnton«  of  this  subject, 
sifies  the  property  holder*  in  flved  irrmip*,  "under  $500, 
•'$500  to  $1,000."  etc.,  a  classification  which,  as  unown  on 
page  535,  prevent*  any  very  rxnet  study  of  chnnjr»»  in  the 
concentration  of  wenl'h  «  xcepl  by  npplyinp  the  most 
laborious  processes  of  interpolation.  But  by  making  a 
few     safe  and  simple  estimate*  St  is  possible  tn  apply 

Mr.  Bowley's1  convenient  measure  of  dispersion  &~ 
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with  the  result  that  the  inequalities  of  land  ownership  arc 
fthoWIS  to  Ir.iv,.  in.T»?a^v]  slightly  in  \V:ird  8  Ittd  tO  lUTC 
decreased  n  great  deal  in  Wards  1  and  "W  and  Wards  24 
mid  .34.  Certain  interesting  details  of  land  owiier>liip  in 
these  wards  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  all  its  possible  limitations 
and  defects,  among  which  must  be  numbered  the  facta 
that  the  values  are  assessed  values  and  hence  too  small, 
that  the  degree  of  underassessment  is  probably  greater 
among  large  than  among  small  holdings,  and  that  the 
faeU  apply  to  only  five  wards  in  one  eity,  and  this  a  city 
in  which  real  estate  is  probably  more  evenly  distributed 
than  in  any  other  large  city,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  United  Statee. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Lalwr  attempted  to  obtain  some  clearer  light 
upon  the  historical  changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
by  a  classification  and  study  of  the  estates  probated  in  the 
periods  1829-1831,  1859-1861,  1879-1881,  and  18894891. 
The  principal  results  of  this  study  uro  summed  up  in 
Tabic  X  below.  Mere  again  the  student  of  the  published 
returns  is  baffled  by  the  mistaken  method  of  tabulating 
the  estates  in  fixed  groups,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  the  richest  one  per  cent,  obtained,  what 
the  median  or  mean  estate?  was,  or  what  the  poorest 
50  per  cent,  of  the  decedents  owned,  in  any  period.  But 
by  using  certain  graphic  metho-ls  of  interpolation,  sim- 
ilar to  those  suggested  by  Profemsor  Pareto/  it  is  possible 

*OMM   a*«MQf*U    PoltHQUr,    Vol      II,    lie    UI.   Cb.    I. 
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to  ascertain  approximately  the  meaning  of  the  figures. 
They  indicate  in  brief:  (a)  That  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  upper  classes  was  very  great,  even  in  1830, 
buPthaf.  the  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  owned  by  the 
richest  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  population  has  8tca< 
increased,  although  it  was  somewhat  greater  in  1fl80  than 
in  1SU0;  (b)  that  the  general  distribution  of  wealth. was 
most,  equable  in  1830.  and  least  so  in  1660:  (c)  that  the 

proportion   of  wealth  nwnnl    hy   thi»    pjmn-r  lmlf  o£_  t.lu- 

dcccdcuts  was  greatest  in  I860,  next  largest  in  1830. 
slightly  less  in  1890  and  considerably  less  in  188fl;  (d) 
null  that  the  this*  r»f  tin-  ^  wiiusc  relative  Ira* 

was  greatest,  was  that  of  the  moderately  rich,  the  class, 
which  if  tho  decedents  were  arranged  in  their  order  of 

wealth.  would  fairbetwerii  t In-  Bfacfb  Blld  nirilh  tentlm. 

The  general  results  of  the  Mm^nrhuseMs  ioTastigatloP 
are  given  in  Table  X.  Their  general  uncertainty  is  in- 
ercased  by  the  fact  that  many  pnilmtiil  estates  are  never 
inventoried  or  appraised,  that  the  appraised  values  are 
generally  too  low,  and  that  a  large  number  of  amall 
r  iii.vt  never  pass  through  the  probate  oonrta.  Notwiih- 
standing  all  these  defects,  such  figure*  when  impartially 
used,  (  ->bab!y  furnish  a  better  basis  of  reasoning  about 
hhtonr.  Anioveiuenta  than  the  loose  general  UDJHWaloDI 
of  tho  average  man,  who  really  knows  little  about  the  dis- 
tribution <>f  wealth  in  the  past,  and  who  is  apt  to  form  his 
opinions  eouei-ming  thai  subji-ct  from  his  general  social 
philosophy. 

The  statistics  relating  to  Philadelphia  and  Mamachu- 
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setts  agree,  both  with  each  other  and  the  general  opinion 
of  investigators,  in  assigning  to  the  very  rich— say,  the 
richest  five  per  cent,  of  the  population— an  astonishingly 
large  proportion  of  the  total  wealth,  ami  in  indicating 
that  this  proportion  has  increased  In  thn  lust  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  They  disagree  in  regard  to  the 
general  uniformity  or  equality  of  the  distribution  g| 
wealth.  Under  these  circumstances  the  safest  oouree, 
perhaps,  is  to  fall  back  upon  a  general  argument.  While 
the  few  millionaires  have  prospered  more  rapidly  than 
the  general  population  in  the  lost  half  century,  it  must  bo 
remembered  ihat_wages  have  more  than  doubled,  and  that 
millions  of  wage-earners  have  shared  in  this  good  fortune. 
Considering  the  great  rise  of  wages  and  the  enormous 
number  of  wage-earuers,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
if  they  had  not  only  secured  larger  incomes,  but  a  some- 
what larger  shurc  in  the  a^irre^ate  income.  A  simple 
illustration  will  show  how  it  is  possible  tar  the  vitv  r- i «-li 
to  sustain  a  vast  increase  of  wealth,  absolute  and  relative, 
without  trenching  on  the  share  of  the  lower  classes,  Let 
us  imagine  a  representative  social  ri«'ii|>  of  100  persons  in 
1850  and  1900,  composed  of  three  classes:  a  lower  class 
of  50  persons,  an  upper  class  of  1H  persons,  and  2  mil- 
lionaires. Assume  that  in  1850  the  lower  class  possessed 
5  per  cent,  of  the  wealth,  the  upper  class  85  per  cent.,  and 
the  millionaires  10  per  cent.;  while  between  1850  and 
1900  the  total  wealth  of  the  group  increased  100  per  cent. 
If.  in  the  interval  of  50  year*,  income*  in  the  upper  class 
increase  20  per  cent.,  the  millionaires  may  obtain  on  in- 
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of  779V3  per  rent .  and  &ttll  leave  the 
income*  larger  by  101  per  eat,  and  a  larger  ahare  of 
agjfrefcotc  income,  than  m  1850. 

Conclusi&n:  Bad  of  Uh  question  of  fart,  lies  the  qor*- 
tion  of  ideal :  is  the  demand  for  a  more  equal  distr 
of  wealth  justifiable!  The  disposition  of  Ihr  vrn 
answer  this  question  with  \he_  xlroncvst  affirm:: 
aible.  Not  Only  is  equality  a  sound  social  ideal,  but,  ] 
crly  understood,  it  is  the  only  sonnd  ideal.  No  one  can 
deny  thai  the  existence  of  widely  separated  classes,  with 
enormously  disproportionate  economic  and  ;».lit*al 
power,  creates  problems  Miut  threaten  the  peace  and  pro*- 
prify  of  the  body  politic  No  one  can  doubt  thnt  the 
successful  operation  of  a  democratic  government  b  facili- 
tated by  the  homogeneity  of  Ha  citttenahip.  It  »  hard  to 
beUeva  thai  any  wturteaon  boded  i>enenn  could  even 
Pi  to  be  sot  apart  from  and  above  the  great  mass  of  hi* 
fellows,  leaYing  to  them  the  nnrcl;.  <dgery,  aecur- 

in/;  In  liiniHi'lf  the  unbroken  di recti  d  of  ind  l 

It  must  bo  confessed  that  many  of  our  vrweat  ccono- 
mist!  think  otherwise.     "The  eoOttouwV  [dead  of  th» 
tun*/1  says  Profevcor  (Murk,  "is  tti  <-\\  v.  |fl 

bino  inequality  of  outward  and  material  pomeasiona 
a  constant  approach  to  equality  of  men's  inward  states, 
and  will  cause,  not.  wealth,  hut  wdl-bemi 
ically  aharcd."1     The  trouble  with  this  ideal  Lb  it*  im| 
sibility;  there  can  be  no  similarity  of  "inward  rial 
when  thr  Inequality  of  "outward  ami  material  pow*- 


r  fu- 

aies. 
crat- 


■  Id  hi.  i-lmlriM.  HtClt  booh.  Tht  t^Mtm  *f  Xon^ly,  p.  lit. 
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sions"  is  as  glaring  as  it  is  now,  particularly  when  the 
lawH  and  customs  concerning  inheritance  among  the  very 
rich  accentuate  and  widen  this  inequality.  The  differ- 
once  between  the  "inward  states"  of  the  day  Inborn-  wto 
is  habitually  underfed,  and  the  millionaire  who  is  habitu- 
ally overfed,  depends  largely  upon  the  difference  in  their 
"outward  and  material  possessions/'  and  until  poverty  is 
extinct,  there  will  continue  to  be  important  inward  dilig- 
ences orbing  from  outward  inequalities. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  attempt  to 
foist  equality  of  wealth  upon  inequality  of  merit  and  abil- 
ity.  We  must  have  a  nearer  approach  to  equality,  but 
it  must  come  byTeveHng"up,  not  by  leveling  down.  It  can 
be  secured,  permanently,  only  by  slow-paced  changes, 
making  for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  education  and 
^opportunity.  We  have  tried  in-  this  work  to  illustrate 
particularly  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  this  prob- 
lem nf  labor  It  touches  i'vcn  phase  of  Mieinl  life  it  has 
lasted  throughout  the  ages.  The  supreme  lessons  from 
these  facts  seem  to  be  the  impossibility  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem all  at  once,  the  ueet-«ity  for  patience  tempered  with 
enthusiasm,  and  above  all;  the  futility  of  that  kind  of 
superficial  reforms,  championed  by  a  certain  class  of  cn- 
thiisiast*  <-riimnon  to  all  parties,  who  are  impatient  of  de- 
tails, unaware  of  the  immensity  of  th%probIem,  and  in- 
capable of  seeing  more  than  one  evil  and  one  reform  at 
the  HOI  i  line. 

In  the  present  ehflpter  we  have  dtaeuiftcd  briefly  the 

progress  of  the  working  classes  during  the  past  century. 
85 
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rn  Chanter  V  we  have  illustratecl  the  obvcrs*  aide  of  ib 
9,  the  poTcrty  and   degradation    which  ttffl  eritt. 
It  h  Pl«w  thaMhrrejajjoj^^  ^^  w 

ground  f°F-L*eEE!?^-P*y£^^ 

one  looks  bade  throaeh  th«^ntm-ic*  nnd  tnkeN  a  biwd 

view  of  the  rlM  of  thejahoj^g^ia^ees 
position  in  which,  fortJfltd  hy  t-A>  Utfer> 
often  able  to  dictate  ten  ployera  jJit^^Ty^Tit 

gocma-to  borrow  an  idea  from  Mr.  Kidd— that  the  pn*- 
re»  of  the  working  classes  ia  inevitable 
mate  future  is  assayed,  that  our  real  task  in  with  iho  pw- 
paUftt  that  lies  next  at  han<i.  tba  utaei  diction  of 
UM  next  Btap,  the  inmittm-  of  (;<,!i,._v.  method  and  mean& 
(as-  future  will  taka  ..are  of  it«olft  and  va^ue  apeea. 
lation  about  it  is,  if  not  injurious,  at  lrast  lawless  as  i 
biaa  of  immediate  prnetieal  action.     In  short,  to  tt*e  coa- 
creto  terms,  we  may  bo  moving  towards  socialism  or  wp 
may  he  movinjr  towards  anarchism,  but  nhith?rsoct«r  wt 
do  move,  socialism,  anarchism  nn<l  every  other  "ism" 
must  stand  or  fall  on  ftbf  wiydnm  of  its  immediate  pro- 
poMils.     The  hope  of  the  hour  ia  in  specific?  aneial  reform 

arT*n*M'K*:     Ttifr*  I*  ft  vail  llt«rfttun»  nn  thll  nuhj+ct.  tut  i  v*rt 

mnuiriln*  »  crltUal  mulj»i»  of  Oi«  fact*  witn  nn  Imr^nlm  tar+4f1<i 

tloft  of  tli*  cauaw  aod  tbwy  of  prof;r<*»  la  lb«  VnU*t)  ftittm.  nuln 

wrlttfo.     A  vcuertl  but  tup«raci»l  account   nf  r>iwr*a  ittrlftf, 

the  n1urtc*Ltb  ct t.tujW  lo  all  Itic  <r«at  Bailout  of  tbc  wortdj  la  ,-lwe  ta 

ir   d*  n.  uibMnw"  lMnomCr)  i*«f  /ftdMMal  ir«r» 

detailed  accounts  of  the  chance*  la  tb*    r*1te<l  !*«ate*  rity  U 
found  in  C-  P.  Wr1*ht'«  fa«fw«r<«l  JTvof^Mon  n/    • 

UniMori  jlmcWoitn    H'orAwflf ;   ood    D.   A.    W»llr    tt*r<n1    Cliw»k 
CfttfaffM       E#rly  sobdltlona   111    to*   Points  8(*<o«  at»  well  devrftal  t* 

Uwmrd  j^«i«ftfAft'«  7*r  TrflaMi  r./  tvmisatUM  *Od   I 

ttuiurv  <\j  \%%  peopig  of  r**  i  »ir.'frf  rt«ur*«.  u»e  latbM  of  which  u  wr» 

•uiaoiftiurt,  together  with  otter  I  rite  re*  tint  material*,  la  tb*  flm 
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chapter*  of  John  Wlr^hdl'i  OrQaM»*4  Labor.  By  far  lb*  b*at  abort 
general  (11*rnx><ton  of  wmrci  Is  contained  Id  th^  10th  edition  of  th*  Kn- 
cyclopedia  Britannic*.  Vol.  XXXIII.  article  "Wue>";  for  a  more  thor- 
ough dlacuurion  of  rtif  theory  of  wage  atatlatlrv  tin*  render  may  rno- 
■ult  A.  L.  BOVMS  »  H'ayca  in  l/ie  thWcd  Ktttyilwn  in  the  WniHutt 
CcHmry.  wbll«*  the  A  merit  nu  vtaitatka  amy  be  found  la  the  aourve* 
quoin!  In  the  bat.  The  uioit  recent  itudlea  In  Utc  8M  of  llvlaje  ate. 
pabllebed  In  /'vll-iin  0/  r/ir  ((A  It.)  Hmrf*u  of  Labor,  No.  T.ll,  and  In  the 
Thtrty-Uccond  Annual  Report  of  the  VdM^AkMri  But-raw  6/  SfeltiHrj 
of  Labor.  The  distribution  of  wealth,  mc  wnll  aa  the  progreaa  of  the 
working  claatoa.  are  dl«ru«.c#d  with  jmrilinn  vigor  In  C  '*  Spihr'i  TAr 
prrsrnt  flflftfftilWllg  0/  »Vrtff/i  in  fJie  /'aifrrf  XMf/t  »nrt  In  Kdwnrd  At- 
klDftnn  »  7/if  J'tarrlAbriAn  o/  Product* .  while  on  all  lb*  aubject*  treated 
In  tbla  chapter.  atstUtlcal  dlaoinlnn*  may  be  round  Id  M*jo-8roltb*»tffo- 
ruricr  und  fiunomfci.  where  ahurl  ulblluviuphlra  me  cirri].  Fur  thor- 
ough dlacuaatoni  of  the  theory  of  prog  row  and  tti*  farton  which  dr- 
terioloe  the  laborer'*  ahar«  of  the  Industrial  prodiKt  aee  Maraball,  Prtn- 
Ctpfr*  of  Zconomk-a.  rh.  XII  :  Pleraon,  Principle*  of  Economic*,  eh.  VI  | 
tad  Clark.  The  DUtrtbvtton  of  Wealth 

SrppLTMrs-Tior  Rt-tniyoa  : 

L      "Land  and  Lnlx.r  In  the  Hnrly  CoInnlaV  RgxlMton,  The  Tr+n- 

•it  of  CivtH*oUom.<h.  VI,  pp.  2T3  313. 
2.     "Labor   from   tho   I>o .In ration  of  Independrnoo  to    tho   Km  and 

pallor     Proclamation,"    Mitchell.    OrgonUcd    f.ahor.    ch 

VI 11.    pp.  BT4& 

5.  "General  Rronomle  Pwtgraaa  of  th*  Nineteenth  rentary."  Co- 
onnf.  WtU  Sirret  and  Ihr  founfry.  pp.  lirt-lTO. 

4.     Wagca — Tbeorj  acid  Slatlatlcn,  VMejOlO#fiil  Itttttanira  (10th 
td.).  Vol    wxill.  Dp,  TI8-T20. 

6.  "Factors-  Determining    Nomlunl    Wages."    Letaaaeur.    AmeHrwn 
VaVtWOIaj  A.    VIII,   pp.  109  894 

8.     Influence  of  Machinery  on  Labor,  Hohson,  Kmlutlon  of  Ifod- 

«ni  Capitol!*™.  *h,  VIII,  pp.  '.".'o  Ml 
T.     "Factory  Uglalatloa  Considered  with  Reference  to  lha  WCfftA 

etc..    of    the    nprratlvra      Protected     Thereby"      AVood, 

Journal  of  f/ir  /foj/al   Nrnrttrirni  Horietv.  Vol.  n.*..   pp 

284-324. 
8.     Dlatrlhutloa  in  Oi*  Cnlted  Stntet.  rase  and  Treaeot.  Bpobr, 

The  Present  DUttlvuiivrt  of   Wtotth.  ch.    II,    III,   pp. 

24-70. 
0.     Btadstlca    of    Plrlrlbutloo.    Mayo  Proltb-    JffalCalaca    aa«f    Bco 

MMfof,  ch.  XIII.  pp.  41rt  ir.H.      f% 
10.     "Conoentrntlon    and    ntffnalon    of    Wpnlth,"    Ely,    EiotuUdH    of 

1*0**1  trio)  Sottrty.  Part    II.  rh    v;    pp    ISA-STD 
II       "Probable   Pntnrlty   of   tho    Lnhorlng  CIIHaV"    n>   It    appMM-ft. 

In  1K4V.  en  J.  ».  Mill.  Pnnclpiet  of  Political  Economy, 

U      IV    Cb     M     VII     pp.  4IU  .".!«    llluiltlrdgf  fill. 
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APPENDIX  A 

WOMAN  AND  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


States 

Minimum  Age  Limit 

Educational  Pro- 
vinloni  (a) 

Illlteraie 
Children 

Cortifl. 

catei  of 
School 
Attend 

Factories 

Store* 

Mlnei 

Can  not 
be  Em- 
ployed 

Under  (b> 

iinri-  (c) 

Required 

Under 

10(d) 
joW 

18 

California. 

19  "" 

14 

14  le)  (f) 

14 

Connecticut-.^ 

14 
14 

m""* 

14 

S** 

14(h) 
14  .m 

DMitn-nre   

Florida  (1) 

.... 

14 

14 

14 

14  "* 

lfl 

14 

14 

14 

14 

19 

10  (j)  (k) 

19 

10(B) 

10  («) 

"0) 

gift 

.... 

14 

PHI 

14(e) 

19 

!■'•  <n) 

M  (0)  (1) 

!•■• 

U 

m™ 

Massachusetts 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

■■■■ 

m 

14 

14(1) 

14 

14(1) 

Mi*<*iaglnpi  (t). 

14*'" 

.... 

«"" 

14(e) 

Nebraska 

14 

10 

14 

10(a) 

10(a) 

W(a) 

14  (v) 

NpwH'nipiihlre 

ia 

14  (J) 

Ifl(w) 

14 

New  Jersey 

New  YorkOO... 

14 

14 

13 

14 

19(F) 

lfl 

18 

North  Carolina 

19  (s) 

is  (m) 

North  Dakota.. 

19 

18 

14 

14 

14 

14 

18 

14  (bb) 
14 

14 

14 

It 

10 

Pennsylvania. 

a 

IS 

"  (cc) 

io  (k) 

18  (k) 

Rhode  Ittliind.. 

19 

19 

13 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakou. 

lUddHI) 

ji(dd) 

.... 

an 

14 

•  •■i 

14 

n 
io"" 

io"" 

10 
14 

14  (IT)  (1) 
14*' " 

lo'(e) 

Virginia. 

19 

.... 

18 

Washington... 
Wc-*t  VTreinU. 

w  <cs> 

12 

18  <ffB> 

18  (hh) 
18 

lfl  (r)  (11) 

15  (r)  (II) 

Wlnconnln 

14 

19  (V) 

14 

11 

.,.. 

14 

.... 

Ml 


■ ''-  — 
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WotUM  axd  Child  Lahoh  Laws  i*  rac  TjNTnro  States —  <Gt«/i«Mrf: 


Statu 


AUbm 

A  rfc  mi 


01 '11001. 

i"Uw»rt,  ... 
Florida 

limirtfU 


l<i»bo 

lin"li*n»- 

lows 

K'.'..-p.- 

Knnturkj 

-  •<*.     .  ■   . 

attlDV    
nrylnnd 

Mu-i-vn-lni'ivtl'. 


Kli   our). 
llOffttttA 

mnuli 

New  lUmpahlr* 
Nmw  Jtnftf 


\>w  York 


; 


N'orih  UtkoU 


(MiIm 

(Irr-rnn- 

(VutiiylvmiU. 
llhotli?  MmuI... 
South  l'»r»*llB» 
South  Dnkot*... 
T*nn»itM.... 

Tbim 

KUh  

Vermont 

W**hinjton  -- 
.-itiU 

Wyoming 


B««  <Jj) 


"fc£r  ^RSCSr* 


11  «w.  fkk) 
lt.lM.Ohr. 

UlM.Mw.  (ri 

IC10.UD 


U.  •*».  i  kk  J 
0>w, 

(W.   If) 

16,104.  <r) 


XI.    Snnrti*   MIL  Suorlte    to 


»QNftot  (mm) 


1*.  9*1    «i 
IfclOd-CQw.  ik] 


19.  !<M.  ff>w.  (no) 
If,  10.1.  flOw.  lul 

■ 

18.  10'!,  Wt,  it) 


t  (mm) 


it.H.1    <*■>.  (ml 

IM1I.1.WW.  (k> 


*»<r) 


10.1.  OQw.  (»ll 
10d.«w   inn) 


•Mnt 


lOii.rww.  Cn) 

111.!.  -Aw 

J.I 

iiki.mr 

SM.Mw.luut 

tJ'ir?) 
10.).  Mw.  (r) 
UM    inn) 
Utl.ttw  {ww 


11.10.1.  (v*) 


frm) 


u 


fcl    *w.  (tit 

i>l     an 


uuori.  iiiw  (ik.) 

IN  Ifld.  now.  Ul 

£»!<„ 

10.  M.  (mi 

11.  I0\l.  00w.  <»•) 
1C,  lOrl  «0w  inut 


MUdV 


ja.KM.60w.  In! 

l*.  ii>.l   tAw. 

10.  Q<1 

iK  nm.oDw. 

in.  ft!    M».  (on> 

LI,  ft* 

;i  ii>.|   rrrt 

in.  km.&w.  (r) 

ib.  iu*i   (nn) 

31,12.1  0)w.<«nr) 

lfl.i0il.»w.<n> 

li.NM.Cinr) 


vi.  Inn] 
IS.  10*1.  (n> 

14.  KM. 


asfc.^*1' 


-^— 


tod.  *>*.  r«oi 

UM.  00* 


M 


Mr) 


10r1IOW.(Mi!(rT> 


■  ..,,: 


8$ 

IQd 


11.  lid. •>».(■*> 

mJl'c??/" 


iat.  «hr. 
lOd  Saw. 

10A  <**) 


M.  [an) 


10A 


W.  (rrl 


KWtt 

prgfctba   . 


Basa 


fc^tf 


<■>! 


WoW-*-* 

Co4rr>4<B 

irvHi^Mitni 


DntfnvtMnl 


DndtrttCn 
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(•I. 
(H. 
<f>. 

(di. 

(•I. 
«). 

1*1. 

rbi. 
in. 

(ii. 
(k). 

rn. 

4m  i. 

IDI. 
... 

(D) 

(gi. 

rn. 

CD. 

<ti. 
(a). 
It). 

<w>. 
(x). 

<■). 
<M>. 

fee). 

(ddl 


(ee).  In 


Iff). 
(Wl. 
(bbi. 

(10. 

(UK 
<kk> 


In  alt  occupations  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
Euipluyweul  U  usually  permitted  If  child  attends  night  • 
Attendance  either  before  or  during  employment,  mual  usually 

be  ilmlui;    picvluus  year. 
i  odai   IS  oulj  la  cases  of  extreme  povtrty- 
In  manufacturing  establishments:. 

10  lu  mluea. 
In  wines 

p-  if  Illiterate. 

Under  15  may  out  be  employed  more  tban  ©0  daya  without 
rouM'ul  vt  lrj;al  gunidlau. 

Bkcapt  lu   vncutluu. 

lu  iiny  manufacturing  ur  uirrrmitllr  *-«ut>IUhmfnt.  laundry. 
renorsilnsj  works,  bakery,  printing  office,  uiluc  ur  uuniry. 

Except  In  coaea  of  ei  I  recce  poverty. 

14  for  stria. 

In  msoufucturlnjc  nod  mechanical  establishments. 

Kxrept  80  coo o Ilea  ami  running  Industries. 

Applies  ooly  lo  Haltlunre  and  Allegheny  Count;. 

It  lu  mines. 

Id   manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments. 

In  nny  manufacturing  establishment,  hotel  or  afore. 

Boya  under  21  and  girls  undor  IS  ro.iy  not  ba  Moployad  with- 
out cooacnt  of  local  guardian. 

Under  14  only  if  rextlflrote  of  ai  least  20  weeks'  acbool  at- 
(I'luliiura  during  prcvlnui  y*SJ  l»   im-at-iited. 

In  owuufacturlug.  aicrtisuli-ul.  Industrial  or  mercantile  rstsh 
llsbmcnta, 

si  if  Illiterate 

No  boy  under  10  or  f  Irl  under  10  can  sell  newapapera  In  clllaa 
ot  Ilie  (list  clam.  L  r.,  New  York  City  and  Buffalo. 

14  eicept  In  vacation, 

Bscept  In  oyater  canning  sod  packing  manufactories. 
Ricept  wbere  not  more  thou  10  men  arc  employed. 

15  In  mine* 

14  about  mines;  10  In  mine*. 

After  May  1.  1P0.1.  the  Iff  limit  la  to  be  12  years.  Any  child 
who  hn»  artcuded  school  at  least  4  utoutba  during  the  cor 
rent  school  y*>nr  nod  run  r/*rt  and  write  mnj  bo  Tnployrd 
Iti  f'ttllf  oinblMiiumi*  d'irlnr  Junr.  July  and  August 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mcrcontll*  wtabllebmauta 
or  nine*. 

In  nnr  m* niifncturlng  or  oth*r  e«tnbllxbra«nt  uilng.  machinery. 

1 1  Pt.-opt  In  panes  «f  ertr#ra»  poeerty. 

12  about  mlnea;  14  In  mlnre. 
In   •<  l.-grnph  or  telephone  offlcea. 

In   miiniifii'iurlnc  cstAblUhmcnta  unlvaa  otharwlst  Indicated. 
The  boors  of  children  under  1*1  ore  limited  to  43*  par  »•>»«  If 
fh*j  are  employed  at  night. 


,11, 

i  mm). 
too). 


"WO. 

<rr). 

Itt). 

(UllJ- 


trt). 

(ww). 

Hi). 


Id  any  mannf  actiniae  mabt  tab  moot,  acoro  or 
occupation  -leeiaed  bbtc*litf«]  or  danctroai 
la  mioufocturtui:  ciubilaburau  otber  tfcaa  c*uorj  and  woolft 

Uilltl. 

la  nil  occapazJpnii 

lii   iiiij    tacloiy.    wartbouto,    »■> ikitKax    lottpbun*   ot 

DlBoti    •InlliliiK-    'lr*»iniik!nK    Of  wllllliwty    ■itthllolll— I 

In  any  pin. a*  whcr<  tbe  cian»f*<tuo  ©f  *ay  klatd 
U  carried  on.  or  wb«r«  any  «;oL»d»  art  arcparod  for 

fid 

!■  »ay  m«nnf».  mi-inn.  Ttiainaa  or  fadory  la  toy  j*rt  of  laa 
Kioto  or  lo  any  ra«rv«a!lU  aaCabUihDael  la  OaJtlaaora. 

Cblldrwo  uo(l4r  14  In  tna  »t«*t  tr 

OOOtmOll   tor  «T«rtlro#  ollowod. 

la  matmfaHurla*  •ttaMWUto*ii!»  lad  •tor**  amplojlog  soft 
than    in  pi*r*nna 

In  hnki>rlf>4. 

In  my  mwrmnHln  *iraMlahra»a*.  himlnvoa  offlro.  or  UlaamM 
otrW.  r#*Tanri)ii-  bofof  iparrmonr  tiouac.  or  In  lb*  Ola 
Irlbatloa  or  trafittttaslaB  i»r  mnvtiandUo  or  nutain 

titHirr    U    md    ftumcb   rati   uut   bt  emmp*tU4   to 
■  <rr  tbito  tlir**  boiira. 

In  any  mmmMriiirlnc  gatftbilabBaj  If  iwinrtrr. 

•Iiy.  wurLitiup.  rcQOVatlu  I    i-rlatla*;  w6V». 

Tu  any  factorX  tnlac  or  tc&ttlc  manufactory. 

ir  inn 

To  tcb/icto  tnctorlct :  ami  obiil  not  Ik  'o»#*fJ<«f  to 
BlAHufaclUtlm  TtfoMlfhiarnTf, 
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PROFIT  SHARING  IX  TFIE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  C04f»  of  Ahnniinnmtfit  of  Profit  Hharing;  Id  IMKi  Mr.  N'lcholai 
I'aIiki  Oilman  published  a  list  of  twenty  three  rtfdM  In  wbkb  profit 
elmrlng  waa  supposed  to  bo  In  forro  at  thnt  time,  but  lovcm!  of  thaae 
appear  oavor  to  have  bin!  any  tj  *tem  of  Una  participation,  whllo  other* 

bftta    .iiMii.l.iii..!    (he    plnfi.       Tutting   Up    Hume    MlMhlUbmciitk    Hi    c  1.  ■ '  u  1 1  . 

<IJ  Tim  Ki t« Mine  Praia  him  ineroij  ■  nrlBfl  bank  « v» ilat-u-  only  to 
lt«  rrnplnyeeo,  while  (?)  (be  Century  Company  report*  that  "woaii-ver 
rxpvrlaiebU  wk  bun-  mnU>  Hi  thin  direction  unvr  not  applied  si  nil  to 
tbc  printing  or  njauufncturlog  of  our  puUUcailoua  nor,  la  the  acute  la 
which  ibe  t«rm  1»  generally  uudcrituud,  to  workmen,  but  only  lo  our 
office  help  nn<1  tbe  people  engaged  la  clerical  work."     <3>  The  41 

t  i  n  tin  o--*»   of    ibr    ayitcn    practiced    by    the    I'Utwbury    Mills    hum    boon    a! 

reedy  recorded.  (4)  It  the  Iluroford  Chemical  Worka  of  i' 
lthod*  Iilnud,  tbor«  wim  for  a  tine  a  plan  for  the  reward  of  loaf  con- 
tinued loyal  service,  but  "tbla  could  not  properly  be  culled  ■  profit 
ahnrlng  plnn  ln.i*miifh  U  the  auma  pnltl  f.»  tho  fiimni!  rmpliiyi»o»  wrr* 
not  determined  by  tbe  pronta  of  inn  uii»tn*ej.  but  aimply  from  tbe 
tluiH  nr  ihr*  ••mployee'a  utrvloj  IBd  ih*  >umK  earned  by  blm."  rtvwti 
thl»  plan,  however,  wuh  dtaroutliiiied  atfftffcl  yean  a«o.  (flj  The  Pub- 
lic Lajdajaj  of  ihiiiticipblu  nlco  dealcn  tbe  existence  of  any  ijstNO  of 
profit  shoring  la  lu  ofllce:  (u>  Battel,  M<  S'nlty  o\  Company  of  CMflafin 
etetc  thnt  "we  hare  long  «lo<«  discontinued  the  profit  rtmrlng  plaa 
among  employee*,  at  we  did  not  find  It  of  any  benefit ;"  (?l  and  the 
Blow  and  (irlflln  Manufacturing  CofJpASJ  of  W<m«at*r,  Maaaarhuiotte. 
report   thnt   "th<-  f.'i-ti-.l    i..    Ii   sol    at   prevent   lo   operation  In 

our  worm."  (Ht  The  Hub  Clothing  Store,  of  chlragn,  aaya  tint  1U 
method  l«  not  tbo  real  profit  abnrloe  syatem.  (Di  while  tbe  II.  K.  r-r- 
tar  Company   »tat't    Unit   It   ho*  at  prevent   no  pi  i  item    lu 

operaltou,  "n»  we  get  at  tbc  mine  results  to  mutual  advantage  of  our- 
telrea  nud  work  turn  by  menus  of  plcic  work,  to  a  very  lorg<<  fit 
None  of  tucoe  nine  cutupiiulc*.  however,  rna  be  counltlcrcd,  In  1004,  an 
example*  of  profit  ahnrlng  KaUtmi  tv..  .  f  the  reroalnlog  Qrma, 
?  N.  Kuse  of  San  Praaclaeo,  tbo  Columbus  lim  Company,  and  the 
Broadway  Central  llotol  rtf  New  York  dry.  fill  to  anaiver  Irtfpttrlei  In 
rrcnrrl  to  profit  thnrlng.  and  neve  doobtleae  abandoned  any  ay  at  em  Ihey 
may  nave  prartieed. 

There  remain,  then,  out  of  the  twenty-three,  firms  composing  Mr 
Qlluiau'i  lUi,  only  rlcvrri  In  whhh  pmllt  abarlug  la  now  kuowu  lo  be 
Id  force, 

Other  case*  of  profit  abnrlng  rrportcd  by    Mr.  Monroe  n»  among  the 
twelve  eiperlmenta  ettntlog  la  1800  were  a*  follow*:     (1 )  The  Wana 
maker    Department   Store,    Philadelphia,    <2j    tbc   Scott   and   Holatoo 
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company  of  niiinth,  Mianrsnis  <3l  ih*  Arm  of  i 
■naniifartiirer  or  fund  matrumania  at  Klkbaxt.  Indiana.  (4>  tbe  De»- 
dnln  Caper  aUnufnctarlruz  Cotnpnny  at  UrunawU-*.,  Main*,  aud  i&»  tat 
Cumberland  Yin*   uwuvti  by  8-  D.  Warr*o  atd  Company,  D««4od.  alee 

iBiliiiaaiia    or  lUwr  «ya  *u  '**  anipioywa  «  r«r.-«at*c?  «• 

aalea  during  the  Holiday  irnd*  of  each  December,  bat  hu  ft*  trvc  ay» 
trm  of  profit  abarln**.  the  second  -t»*a  not  bcca  ruaalsar  oo  tbe  prate 
sharing  bftHia   for  tb*  peel   ten  j ear* ;"  tbe  third  ebsr*4   pro  lea  nlis 

•  tnployuei    for  about    At*  ya*r*   and    then   dUcunttnuad    Ifca    pli- 
raaolta  not  halng  what  had  bee*  boned  (or .     Oaf  fourth  "abtnilnirf  tie 
pfOol  uliarlng  »j«r*m  torn**  yeara  ago:'*  and  tha  fatal  railed  te  repJy  to 
InqulrlM      mra*  apparently    add  nothlug    to   llic  Use  of  eaUtlag  raaaa 
of  profit  aba  ring. 

In    niiiiiMnn.    Mr    Monro*    report*   the   temporary    sbandtamecit  af 
profit  sharing,  due  to  commercial   dapreaaawj.  Id  tb*  foiioartax  raaaa 
(I)   Tlir  Cage  IW-ltlnir  CpOD  OBMHrdj    Uta    llaniaahlra;   <2»  tat 

VnUtftSUpMt   «1  b fetf    Pall    I     ropany;   1H>    Glon   ftbd  Coapaay, 

puhllahera,  of  Boalon,  Maaaacbuactta ;  Ml  Pomefvy  Brother*,  aaaaa- 
factorlog  chemlela  of  Ktwnrk,  New  Jeraay,  and  <S>  tba  GeaaV*  Pfii 
onct  Klra  Brlc*  Company,  of  Dearer.  CeaoranV  Tba  Pnga  Bali  tag  Caav 
puty  never  reaiirnad  the  plan,  which  *n  In  roroa  for  aely  eat*  year. 
and  which  ihety  do  not  cnnaldar  to  h««a  furnished  theen  with  aay  r*^ 
Ileal  pT[inrl(.nr*  In  profit  charing  The  WIIMamipnrt  lr*at  and  flS** 
Ca*Bpaay  it  nm  coailmtlnr  lb*  ■yitetn.  thonrh  ami  u#tt#vlag  ha  tat 
ndTantneca  of  profit  sharing,  and  reports  That :  "We  ne*«r  gar*  It  a 
fair  irUI  "  Glnn  and  Com  pa  a  r  mm\v  oo  reply  tt>  tumllHa.  Tat 
Ooldvu  Pressed  mid  Fire  Brick  Coups  ny  Id  18PI  made  an  ©r*r  to 
Ml  per  ■  i.r  .r  it*  net  prodra,  orrr  and  abort  5  per  ceat.  la« 
capital,  and  allowl&ic  do  salaries  for  maaagrmmt.  araoac  tbaac  aav 
ploy/ira  who  hn<1  boon  In  th*»  •xrrl*-*  of  tho  rompnny  for  at  Ifftat  aw. 
moDtbt.  tba  ibare  of  each  to  be  depend**. t  upon  the  laaurth  of  hb  ear*- 
lr<»  *nd  Ih*  n mount  of  waff**  raralrarl  Tbla  waa  an  uamcqalty  ffaajav* 
oua  proporltkm.  Ml  "nnf<>rrnnataty  all  bullrllnc  trnde*  war*  eeoa  if 
fartMl  by  the  ctinfllllona  that  teaiitteit  In  111*  panic  *!  tans  aad 
beluc  do  profit  on  tbe  lault  tnentloatd  the  offer  orrer  b*ei 
tlr»." 

til"  romeroy  Drotbera  Company  adorned  a  plan  of 
acme  tlu»*  II  the  c!»;!itlra  and  dt tided  at  fir»l  :-  p«r  rwat.  a«0  afttr 
warda  10  r»»r  etatt  of  Ha  profits  amonc  tBf  '-'fpl'-jeea  !■  ppaporttoal  ta 
tbe  *a«e»  paid  «aeb.  All  who  bad  b**o  In  tbf  >+rr\cr  mt  tba  ooaa 
pany  for  two  yoara  mm  partirlpania,  wblle  all  who  n«4  aerrad  far  snr 
monrhi.   t.nt  not  two  year*,  mlcbt.  at   the  opticas  of  th«  a**  ploy  era.  te 

•  dmltfMf  lo  ahara  and  practically  all  anr«  wet*  *a  admlised  ^wa 
company  ortcrrd  to  pay  0  per  esat.  tfltaeeaa  «*  ssiy  avmay  laft  c*  •*• 
poall.  In  tb*  aapreaaMl  hop*  flbar  uttlnatrly  tha  nan  wnaild  oar*  atart 
in  Ctrl  otteUe**.  but  this  hope  «■*  daMppolnted.  In  IftOS.  saad  fat  a 
year  Or  two  aflar.  tba  profit  aharlnx  dlTldvml  abk-h  bard  PWTtaBaay 
ran  from  ona  wee**  to  three  cotiDtbs*  saUry,  waa  so  acaall  as  aat  a* 
be  vertb  dlTldlnf.  and  la  180R  a  Nora  company  waa  iinsaawal  asal 
profit  abarlaa;  nbandonad.  Tt.la  la  avldantly  a  rata  *ff  tbe  datfaVt 
fallnra  of  tba  profit  aharloa.  plan  to  aeeempllaa  taw  r«awats  asttraaatea 


by  th<  employers,  for  Ur  El  tweed  Pomeroy.  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, reports: 

"At  the  twglnolftg  I  was  eathnalaatle  about  profit  thnrlng.  I  am  dow 
rnnvtnrprl  thiit  It  la  only  n  method  for  the  employ  «r  to  abow  bla  good- 
will to  the  employee*.  If  II  lend*  Mo  ciw>p»>rat!«m  and  reul  dem«.  I 
In  the  conduct  of  biiKlne**  It  Is  ndmlrnble.  but  11  doe*  not  necessarily 
lead  Into  tliat.  &a  It  cuuira  wholly  fiutti  ubure  mid  la  apt  to  ho  n crept  ed 
as  one  accepts  tb*  *iiu»Mnt>  or  any  beueOt  (bat  one  has  Lut  worked 
tod  I  think  the  wen  when  lllgj  ttr»t  g.»t  It  ware  a  llttlr  bewildered 
but.  of  connvr,  (nought  It  a  food  thing,  n«  they  got  somelhlng  tbey  bid 
Dot  eipecled.  But  few  of  thvni  roully  understood  or  appreciated  the 
motlva  which  mndu  ua  dhrtda  profits.  In  a  Ktnall  builneaa  web  aa  our* 
employing  twenty  to  thirty  hnnda,  tho  good  will  of  the*  employer  ess 
tm  shown  for  hetfer  hy  tin-key*  at  ChrUtmai,  present*  with  a  word  of 
aympftthy  in  tlmea  of  Mprrlnl  need  nr  at  a  marriage  or  something  of 
that  sort.  It  brtngi  In  tho  human  ©lemenr.  whim  profit  abnrlog.  MB 
lea  very  uattmv  Is  a  Utile  Impersonal  and  atmi.-k*  of  mwhioerr:  and 
unless  the  employer  gives  bli  men  a  clear  aluteaiput  of  the  psreenUg* 
of  profits  be  agreea  to  divide,  with  the  rlghi.  which  be  mint  sec  they 
€Tor.  lac.  for  the  men  to  t»  over  bin  books,  and  ace  that  bla  ■  Int^nicu* 
<it  profit*  la  correct,  profit  thnrlng  la  Juat  n«i  much  a  gr.ituHy  from  the 
employer  to  the  employee  aa  turkey*  at  Christmas,  and  It  la  mlnaa  the 
personal  feeling  at  tho  opportuno  time.  In  largo  fart  or  lei  where  from 
tho  itsa  the  prraonal  element  must  bo  absent.  It  may  bo  the  only  avail- 
*Mn  method." 

2.  (Mass  tij  front  Nhririti/;  M  )livhrr  KmnfoucM.*  I  a  i  The  Amerb 
can  Smelting  nnd  Kenning  company  adopted  In  iihi?  a  plan  which  givea 
'  i"  certain  of  It*  r/enernl  ITDpsflJtll  IB  New  Vnrlt  Hnrt  lienvnr.  tb» 
managers,  aupcrlutcudruin  and  assistant  onion  tort  or  mipcrlulmdtut* 
of  Kb*  several  plfliit*  of  the  company.  In  th»»  gBttflsj  work*  for.  i »  | 
•Dd  other  foremen,  together  with  chemists  and  assay  ere.  ore  purchas- 
ing agcnla.  nnd  a  number  of  other*,  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  a 
portion  of  the  profit*  earned  by  the  company."  Obviously  only  tho 
mora  Important  omploywv*  nro  Included.  The  amount  to  be  set  said* 
for  dlarrlhnM.in  earl**  Bceordlng  to  the  total  e*mlnge  of  tho  company  ; 
tft*  amount  of  wage*  forma  with  few  exceptions,  tba  haala  of  dlitrlbu- 
tlon  :  In  general,  employers  must  have  been  la  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  rutin-  flacal  y»nr  to  participate.  «ud  the  bonua  la  paid 
wholly  In  cash. 

(b)  The  Wm  Fllcnc'e  Bona  Cooipooy,  «  prominent  mercantile  bouw* 
of  Doalon.  baa  reeeotly  begun  a  ayatcm  of  iharlog  proflta,  which,  how- 
«rer.  Include*  only  the  chief*  of  deportment"  and  their  mil.  head*. 
"Wnooaeer  an  axecutiea  baa  beon  connected  with  one  department  ooly, 
be  »harea  directly  In  tho  proflta  of  that  department:  where  he  baa 
been  eonnoelad  with  more  than  on»  department,  or  the  whole  •tore. 
the  proflta  of  ona  or  more  are  pfMt  hy  the  loaaea  of  the  remaining  de- 
partments In  which  ha  It  interested  '  Thin  aora*  may  rcoelvo  proflta 
while  other*  do  not.  Thta  eompany  bni  nl*o  a  plan  for  glTing  etD< 
ployeea  n  percentnge  on  ««!#«,  almliar  In  rlml  of  itu>  Wmmiuakvr  uud 
Otttf  mercnntlle  cunipnnlin.  hut  rlila  U  coin,  and  not  pro/if  tbarlox 

(c)  Til*  Cafplloa  Savings  Bank  of  Cuarlcstoo.  Soutb  enroling.  pr*c- 
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ticca  a  Tery  saceesflfal  system  of  profit  sharing.  It  moat  be 
bored,  however,  that  this  experiment,  like  those  of  th«  various  Frearh 
Insurance  companies,  Is  anionic  employees  of  a  bleb  degree?  of  tntHll- 
geure,  and  does  n ol  apply  to  the  working  cla*s.  Tb-  plan  is  slai|i)e. 
"After  paying  nil  expenses,  and  before  placing  the  balance,  which  wi 
have  earned,  to  the  credit  of  profit  nnd  loss  account,  or  mat  leg  divi- 
dends, n  certain  percentage  is  divided  among  tbe  employees  of  it* 
bank,  nud  they  each  average  ns  mucb  aa  10  per  cent,  (and  possibly  hi 
some  future  years  It  may  run  as  high  as  20  per  cent. J  ot  their  salaries-" 
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EARNINGS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  1001 
The  following  Information    crmromlriff  earnings,  unemployment  and 

Othrr  «ulijivl.  tnm!i-i|   In   rhaph-rx  V  Bin!  XIII,    l*   t:ik--n    InMii    lha   Wrtfll- 

bear*  Annwit Itt&irt  of th«  CummUttonrr of  Lnhor.  which  uufortuiiau'ly 
appeared  loo  late  lo  bo  u^r-l  In  the  preparation  uf  till*  book. 

Tho  In  it*  ligation  dexcrtbnd  In  tho  abort  Report  wa»  confined  to  tho 
f*tiil!lc>  <>f  *«i;c  w  .rluraand  of  persons  on  eaUrtos  not  oaooeding  91300 
n  yc»r.  Tho  budgets  of  2^.440  fumlllo*.  roprnsrwttnf  124, 'OH  purtoua.  wore 
uvured.covortriif  *  period  <-f  13  months,  which  period.  In  the  average  on*, 

tMBI  lO  hal -i   6o1iiimiU-«I  Kp|iTi^lni!ili<ly  with  tht'  oil'Miflnr   }'"»r   '"*  ' 

|  (be  whi.U-  '  halted  State*  vnn  covered  In  *tie|i  a  way  »*  to  m»k"'  tun 
•    thoroughly     typical    of    IfaDftfti    contlliiim*    awuug    industrial 
workers, 
The  veaoral  prosperity  of  lhl»  etui*  of  workers  It  illusuated  b>  th*  f*ct 

that  *f  the  X.021   famllUt  containing  wive-,  only  MM  p«*r  coot.  were    it 

w«rk.ttiu  latter  contributing  $120  ft  rear  to  Uic  family  Income.  Taking  th« 
rhil<lr*ra  Wtol&ynar*  of  igi».  In  order  to  tost  tho  <i\tnnt  of  tUM  U&OA  and 
Hm.ll.iM.tUlonto  put  chlMrantn>  work.  It  appeal*]  t!.-i  0*77  por  fpnt  nf 
indfa  ihfWrtn  wit*  at  work.Sa  Wl  (torrent,  at  .rli.ml,  LSI  per  cent,  both  at 
WOtt  und  nt  school. and aw  percent,  at  homo,  Th*  agents  mporb-d  0MI 
61  per  cml.  of  llu:  '  ivr.ll   [urulsltcd,"  2',    prr  cuut  "falfh 

furuUbed."  Mot  IS  percent,  "poorly  furnished". 

The  atal Nile*  of  uneiuploj  incut  couflnii  Id  a  ire  nor  a  1  way  tbo>0  Bl'en  Id 
CflkXytej*Y«  Out  of  24,403  head*  of  famUlo*,  1S.S4H  bxt  no  time  |xom  unuoi- 
twelve  month*  eoverod,  while  l?,l6i  lor»j  on  average  9.43 
fMki.  Forth©  wliolununibor.  24,102.  thin  would  amount,  on  art  avarsc.  OB 
«T  wnok«  of  nncrnpuiymrnt  The  ■utUII.m  CC  asjejaaj  nf  nnomplnymiml 
show  that  of  the  unemployed  head*  of  families,  n.ra  per  cent  wore  idle 
becsmoe  they  could  not  get  work.  X0.PS  per  cent,  because  of  alcknou  or 
slrk.ues*  and  oiher  causes  combined.  13  05  per  etiul.  because  of  slack  work. 

It3  p"  uf  Ttntllnfji  lift  per  cent,  bncaux  the  uilablifduucnt 

was  olOtwdli  2  26  per  cent,  became  of  bad  weather.  3.07  per  cent,  IrMMUO  «f 
itrlkca,  I.0S  paroont.  boeauao  of  aocldonta,  and  4*4  per  cent,  bocauio  of 
MlMff  reasons. 

Tha  ■jteMaHao  of  jearly  — rntHfl  of  tha  hoad«  of  faDtHU  »ro  fi-lvrn 
below.  Tho  arithmetic  avaratr*  of  nel  earnlnB*  wa«  KTll  a  r«,n»":  tha 
DM  BtOdlafl  ii.-utn*-  abOQI  1613,  Th"  avrrnipi  yearly  inroiu*.  from  all 
•ourccf.  of  tho  23.410  rmulllrn  was  s~30,  while  iithhiib  the  II. US  ponnal 
fauillloa— faiitilln  Including  noboanlora  or  lodvcrvaiidhavluieuuchildrra 
OTer  1*  year*  of  n*pa— the  aroraca  Inromr  from  all  »ourr#a  wa»  •&*!.  Tho 
avctace  «xpendlinre  w»<  MP0  per  family:  13.810  families  had  a  surplus 
aTfiactorfiaayi-ar,  whilo  4.1  IT   famlllm  had  a  doficlt  arerarlDt;  $06  a 
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50-51. 
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Labor,  Bureau  of.     See  Bureau  of 

Labor. 
Labor  copartnership,  425-426. 

—  exchange,  401. 

—  Gazette,  cited  337. 

—  leaders,  conservatism  of  mod- 
ern, 181-183. 

permanence  of   tenure    of, 

230. 

—  legislation.     Bee  Legislation. 

—  organizations.  amalgamation 
of.  236-237. 

—  organizations,  attitude  of  po- 
litical economists  towards.  240- 
241. 

attitude  towards  machin- 
ery of,  262-268. 

classification  of.  232. 

conservatism     of     modern, 

181-188. 

dependence  of  New  Zealand 

system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion upon,  323-324. 

economic    Justification    of, 

240-245. 

excessive  entrance  fees  for 

foreigners  In,  249. 

exempted  from  operation  of 

antl-trnst  acts,  477-478. 

federation  of,  230-231,  239- 

240. 

first  American,  216. 

national,  218. 

government  of,  228-230. 

growth   of,   In    the  United 

States,  216-217. 

history  of.  215-223. 

immigrants      and,      88-80, 

109. 

Incorporation  of.  See  In- 
corporation of  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Increase  In  power  of  na- 
tional, 229-280. 

Insurance  benefit*  of.     See 

Insurance  benefits  of  labor  or- 
gan 1m  t  tons. 

Jurisdiction      dispute*      of, 

394-240. 


Labor  organizations,  lawa  to  pre- 
vent discharge  of  employees  for 
Joining,  477. 

legislation  In  England  con- 
cerning, 465-466. 

In    the    United    States 

concerning,  477-478. 

leveling  of  wages  by,  255- 

257. 

liability    for    damages    of, 

274-277. 

membership  of,  223,  224. 

methods    and    policies    of, 

246-271. 

•  —  monopoly  In.  244-245,  246, 
250-252,  252-255. 
-  —  New  Trades   Combinations 
In.  250-252.  283. 

organisers  of,  246. 

origin  of,  215-216. 

...  —  political  action  of,  220, 
221,  222.  225-226. 

regulation     of    hours    by, 

259-261. 

wages  by,  255-259. 

restriction    of    membership 

of,  248-250. 

output  by,  244,  263-206. 

structure  and  organization 
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ultimate  form  of,  238-240. 

unemployment  among  mem- 
bers of,  165. 

See  ni bo  Industrial  unions, 

Labor  unions  and  Trade  unions. 

Labor  problem,  definition  of,  3. 

Labor  Representation  Committee 
In  England,  226. 

Labor  unions,  defined,  214.  See 
also  Trade  unions,  Industrial 
unions  and  Labor  organizations. 

Ladoff,  American  Pauperism,  cited 
170,  171. 

Land  values,  distribution  of,  in 
Philadelphia,  539. 

Laiaaez-faire,  15.  462,  404. 

Leclalre,  M.,  353.  See  alalson 
Leclalre. 
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